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PREFACE. 


1 HAVK roiwl fMinn-wluTf that any who haa mfti a 
little of the worhl, ami taken non-a i»f what he Inia 
Ht.*en, ne*’<l ottly puhliah t!n*se iioUw ni pitHluee an 
anuiaing, if not an instructive Ujok. 

In my first attemjtt at authorship. ““ The Ohl 
Forest Rarijier," an uiiH^hIjuimI Ivuitlin^ to which no 
resjKMrtfthle publitiher couhl U* found to stand got! 
father, an«I which I was thendon* ohligisl to publish 
at my own risk, 1 hml not the moral courage to act 
up 8tri(?tly to this doctrine, but coneoctwl, from the 
materials afforded by my journoj, a work of fiction, 
— foundisl on fact, however, -which stn^seeded so well 
(having sjiwdily gtme througli three editiona), that 1 
thougljt it advisable to “ let well alone,” and not tempt 
my fate further. And so I have rested on my oars 


ever since. 
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PHKFAI^R. 


But having been strongly urged to “ try it again,*’ 
I have at length been persuaded to pull out tlie little 
travel-stained MS. volumes from the dusty book-shelf, 
where they have lain undisturlied for the la.Ht three 
decades, and to venture ujsm the jx’rhajis rash exjwri 
ment of trj’ing whether the journal and notes of a 
subaltern of a marching regiment, in their crude state, 
can lx? digested by those who were ginnl enough to 
take an intere.st in " The Old Forest RangiT. ” 

I .say in their crude state, Ih-c^iusi*, In'ing opinion 
that too much cooking, like t<M> many cooks, is apt to 
“s{)oil the broth," 1 have not attempted to improve the 
sulialtenis stj’le by too much skimming or spicing, and 
have therefore, with the exception of condensing a few 
long-winded paragraphs, and cutting out a little school • 
boy slang, veutureil tf» present it as nearly m possible 
in its original ftinn. * 

The descriptions of wild animals, ami the different 
modes of hunting them. I have compiltHl from notes, 
taken from time to time, during my five years’ resi 
dcnce in India. 

While these sheets have been passing through the 
press, my old friend Walter ‘Elliot of Wolfeleo— -the 
Elliot mentioneil in the text w’ho was my pit*ceptor in 
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Natural History anil Indian Woodcraft — and a bett«T 
HjK>rt8mau or more zealous naturalist never shouldered 
rifle or handled scalpel- has l)een good enough to look 
over the proofs, and return them to me, with any «* 
marks which occurretl to him ; and these remarks- 
wliich 1 consider a valuable addition to the work, as 
ciuiiing from the p<'n of so ex|jerience*l a naturalist, 
an<l so gofsl an Oriental linguist as Elliot is known to 
1 h‘ 1 have ins4*rted as fo*»t notes, with his initials 

attached, to tlistinguish them fr<»m iny own notes. 

The illustrations are bv Ntwl Patou and Wolf. 

Noel Patou's lieautiful drawing of “ Biaca,” taken 
from my original jjcncil .sketch slightly idealizes! |K-r 
haj».s, the inevitable result of his magic |»eucil, but a 
gcMxl likeness s{H*aks for itself ; and I think much 
coxlit is due to that talente<l artist Wolf, for having, 
with no oth(*r materials to work u|M)n than my ixmgh 
Hket< lies, aided by my description, mauag<i‘il to jiriHluce 
such admiralile |M>rtraits of the Soinbar, Bison, and 
11h*x, three animals with which he was previously un 
acquainted, but which any Indian s{tortsman will at 
once rect>gni»i^ The Tiger, btung an old frieud, he 
has treated as such, and, 1 thiuh, done him ample 
justice. 
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rRKPAOR 


A fow of the earlier clmptern of this b(x>k wer»* 
published some twenty years ago in a Ixuuloii Mngn 
ziiie, but are, proltjibly, ere iii»w forgotten. The n* 
inainder is all new material from the ohl musty jour 
nals ; ajid I aui only ho|)e that, like old wine, it may 
not prove the h*88 palatable for being eoveit'd with 
(*obwel)s. 
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MY INDIAN JOUBNAIi. 


OHAPTEB 1. 

BOYHOOD. 

Son one has said tiud snaii is a hunting ontmaL Whether 
this' lie true of the human lace in genmai, I shall not Yuntaro 
to affinn. Bnt thia I can saMy say, that I, at least, was bora 
a hanting animaL From my earliest childhood I krad kthal 
weapoaBB, I n^ced in the smdl gunpowder, and wdU do 1 
remember the almost reU^ons Yeneration with whkdi 1 used 
to i^td a oeitaln pair of rod deer's natlem whkh hmig in 
the entianoe hall, and sig^ for Uie day when 1 ahoiald he able 
to earn such trophiee-*! have eara^ many maee, and the 
poor old head is now ed%md the more ipleniiid apcdin 
whidi summnd it, but it s^ rotains its plaoe, and it itBI 
dear to me for ^ sake of mAf roeoBeotlonn 

Imig b^oro I had stimigth to oaa||y a fan, I had leisid 
to despise soidi ehildiah tgjrs as faxaai oannoii, and ptMfosI 
pistols. My dei^ was to foUow dm IfNfNsr hi hh isanilai 
orat the mtm, watohiag widi inlgl 

pesrod to nm hh almost siqpeiiii^^ in hiiiiq |i n g dmm 
birds on wing, and diinldng tt^raeir Wpald for m 
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Iranger aad fii%ae I oltoi coidared, by an oooaaional shot at 
an old cock grouse, which by dint of stalking ciaftfly, and 
lesrtang the barrel of the gun over a hillock — ^for 1 was not 
yet strong enou^ to hold it to my shoulder— I frequently 
managed to day. It would have done your heart good to 
have heard the shout of exultation, with which the bare- 
legged kilted young savage bounded from his hiding-place, 
as the convulsive flutter of wing% among the heather, an- 
nounced that his shot had been successful — ^to have semi the 
tenacity, like that of a young wild cat, with which be dung 
to his prey, lest it might lose its identity by being mingled 
with the birds already in the game-bag — and to have 
witnessed the proud look of triumph with which he exhibited 
the scarlet crest, and glossy brown plumage of his victim, to 
the admirii^ group of younger brothers and sisten who 
welcomed his return from “ the hill,” — to them a land of mial 
and mysteay. 

A Highland education naturally tended to foalav ||hr; 
innate love of Add sports ; whilst my solitaiy lamblct^ll^ 
days and nights together, in pursuit of the wily sts|{, |a^ flha 
wild legends of lygone days,* with which my eBi|t tmu 
' by the venerable deer-stalkers and bards of oar iiiq||irad 
me with a love for the beauties of nature, a spirit of advwntBlUl 
and a considerable dasb of romance, which have duii^ to too 
ever sixme, and have proved a source of no little ee^loytmint 
during my service in India— a country whiefa, to Smufeane 
in general, is merdy a land of banishment — ^but whkli to me 
proved a land of stirring adventnra and pleaiiqg lumaiieA to 
which, in my old age, 1 can look back with ftwJiiig * gi gjg- 

* Muf otmum, timut bilgotini hm 

<Mti«nl7nreewia, Ifr. Cte|lidl «r Idi^i tM dT tie 

IHMirt «|MLb of «Bd«ttkia( a«d) • wwiu 
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aUflgredi mik&uiaoa. Bat before rtaitii^ for India, a w<nd 
about mjr dear Hij^and liom& 

I waa bam beir to an old fomily proper^ in the Wait 
UigpUands of Scotland. 

My fother died when I waa oidy aevm yean of lea:r> 
ioK me^ two biotheia, and a nater, to the care of my nnitbesp— 
an Engliahwonian by Initb, bnt romantically attached to her 
adcqpted Highland home. In her younger daya, ahe had li?ed 
much abroad, mixed in the beat aodety, and had the ooortly 
manner of a well-bred lady of the lart oentuiy. But with all 
her oom^ manner; my mother had a daah of the %aitaa in 
her. Her theory waa, that boya conld n(A be brought up too 
hardy; that a man, worthy of the name man, should not 
know what lear meant ; and tiiat, if not oourteona to the foir 
sex, aa kni|^ht«rfont of romanoe, he was unworthy to Um 
The ooaaequenoe was, that my brothers and 1 lived— out 
of doors — the fives of young savages ; wandering among the 
hills in search of hawks' nests, awimming across the river in 
our dofiies (consiatang merdy of a kilt and flannel shirt}, 
which we allowed to dry on (mr hacks; tsding nnbrolnni 
Highland pomes, with nothing but a halter to guide ttuni ; 
and going to aea in open boats in all weathew. Bn^ wifiiin 
doors, no savagoy was allowed. In the drawmgaooin, we 
were expected to bdiave like weil4ned pages, and tend the 
ladies aa andi ; and ao we were lataa^ up haid^ enough 
fee anythir^ without sinking into utlir bazbaziBni. 

But with regard to *hook4eandii&* onr edneatkn wm 
not so good, l^niirig the six winttt inmiihak era 
file old Hi^ Sdtool in Bdinburg^ %Bd qpent flhe *■!*«!»«■> 
in the H Sg ^l a nd a atut^migihy w^c|willi apiivaAt flatar; 

being a Hi ghiMtiW , natandlv i^lHsialhiiad wfiii na in 
oinr preflneooe for tiflaa; aafiwnHq^eai^ and o««r 
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Lafo ^wmmanai, Gieek IflxiooQB, and the pioldema of Eodid. 
So it came to pass we learnt more of woodcraft than the 
clasaios ; and on leaving Edinhnigh to join the aimy, I was 
politdy informed, by oar venerable Bector, that 1 was quite 
right in choosing the profession of a soldier, as I was jnst 
the sort of fellow to make capital "food for powdor,” bot 
wotdd never be good for anything else. Many yoam after, 
when I had retained ftom India, a major in the army, 1 met 
my venerable preceptor, and after a long friendly chat, about 
<dd times, he was good enough to acknowledge that I had 
tamed oat better than he expected, and was glad to find 1 
had not yet been " used up ” as “ food for powder." 

Ihere were plenty of salmon and deer in those days; 
and that noble bird the eagle, wliich has now become almost 
extinct, was then as common as hawks are now. I gene- 
rally knew where to find an eagle’s nest 1 early became an 
expert hand at slaying sabuon, cither with rod or Idstw 
(for spearing salmon was then considered quite a fogitifBtdb ' 
iqiort). And when I had leamt to handle a rifle 
did as soon as 1 was strong enough to hold om to ngr ' 
{flioaMer) I took to deer -stalking, under the gHidaooe jpl 
old Alan M'Intyre, the fox-hantcr and bmd of our dlafcriek 
The old Highland fox-hunter has loi^ ago been supetaedi# 
by the modem game -keeper. like the Bed Indian, lie 
has been overwhelmed by the tide of advancing ciyBiiaiir 
tion, and become almost extinct But in the days of OQT 
boyhood, when game-keepers wore almmt unknown^ end 
hardly needed, the fox-hunter of a Highland disixici Iran 
a person of no small impoitanoa He was paid so ss«nh 
a year each propria, and wwodored abont fn»n lionilS 
to house, always a wdeome guest, slaying ea^e% wfid 
cate, and othm* vermin, and loodving a oortiin 
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itoia. wok tmoet tor every tox or eaf^ lie eoiild (ro^ioe. 
He managed also to lay up a atook of food ftw liie uriater, 
tijr (gearing salmon, and dayii^ as a ^marC* > ^ ^ 

two. And why not ? Why shonld he have a * mazt* as 
wdl as his neighboont He hod nehhear flodcs nor hmds. 
For is hot the deer of the ^ otnrie,* and the safancnt of ^ 
river, the natural food of the hunter f 

My friend Alan M'lntyie was a apedmen of the thorough 
bred old Highlander, rarely met with imw-«-day8. He was 
a tall, ujiiy, active-looking man of about fifty, with strikingly 
handsome features, and the grave expression and digni&d 
bat courteous manner of an American Indian chief His bow, 
when salutiug a lady, would have done credit to a courtier. 
Although he could neither read nor write, he had studied 
the great book of nature, and not in vain, for it had made 
him 8 natnralist and a poet From the stag to the stoat, 
he waa as familiar with the habits and instincts of the wild 
tinimals of the Highlands, as a shepherd is with the habits 
of his sheep, or the instincts of his coUie-dog. And daring 
his long solitary rambles among the hills, he beguiled the 
time by composing Gaelic songs, and poems worthy of Oarian. 
Many a pleasant evening have I spent in listening to them, 
as weuat over a peat fire in a lonely botiiie, and rested our 
weary limbs, after a successful day’s stalking. 

It was a joyfbl day to us boys when Alan's weU-known 
ritrill whistle^ which could be beard at a mile^i distanee, aiir 
noonced his arrival; for on such oemteiona we weve aiwiqfu 
allowed a couple of dayif holiday to join the hunt; arid 
forth we rushed with shouts of w^uMe, to meet him as he 
came striding up the avenue^ followed 1^ « paek of lesQ, 

* to udittil sbimt OckAw w HmmW, aM Hltod tom 

tbs toailf iitoi tMcf toitag tot viatar, is|mMi a **aMrt* 
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of tWO SllJMBnUlIitlAtid fox> 
boiuidi^ an old brindled deeivboiind, a nni^ Biurian mien* 
and about a doaen oi thorotigb vanninbdooking tefriera, 
rea% to tadde anything from a boll to a badger, ai^ whose 
aoaned mnszles and tom ears gave evidoooe of many a 
fieroe eoconnter witii wild-cat and otter. Under his aim, 
balanced horizontally, Alan carried a hmg-baiielled Spanish 
gnn, which had been in his family for ages, and was snp- 
posed to have done good service at Cnllod^; and over his 
shoulder was thrown a well-worn gray plaid, one end of 
which was sewed up so as to form a sort of pocket, which 
he called his “blood-poke,” and on searching whidb we 
seldom failed to find an otter, a fox, a pine-martin, or aoine 
other animal which he had picked up during his march 
across the hilla 

Alan was my sporting tutor, and a rare good one he was. 
Powder wd lead being expensive commodities in the 
lands, Alan could not afibrd to bum powder for ni0(ld||fl^ 
and rarely did so. He picked his shots, and wiMtld Iftitir 
a stag for half a day rather than risk a wild shot; but 
he did fire, his ballet seldom failed to reach the jyiart. , • 

Alan’s theory was that no man had any ri{^ to call him^ 
sdlf a hnnter till he had killed a stag, a seal, an eag^ apd 
a swan, and did not consid^ my education finished lift I 
succeeded in doii^ so; but, having dime so^ Iw nmt 
with his blessings as a lad fit to take care of 

Many years afrer, when 1 letonmd frtna India, 1 iDSmd 
pow old Alan still alive^ an4 although n^pwards of aesenfy 
yearn age, still creepb^ about with the bid l«ng4iamibd 
gun under his arm. It was really affii«tii^ to aee the poor 
old man, with teats of joy pouring over hia furrowed chedn, 
as I displayed to him my Indian bn^hies the tdiase^ end 
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raminiied bim tliat bat for his good tnuniag 1 dwidd iwwr 
havo eauwd tbem. He potted sm oa the boefc, e elHw g Bw 
the «'ooifef his heoit»'’the pride of his (dd age^ tad would 
sit for iumn gariog at the heads aod sldas vhieh deeonted 
the hall, aa an ddlndiaa chief do apOB the scalps taken 
in war by his <»ily son, dhaonting the while a song of 
toinmph which he had oomposed on my rrimn foom *the 
for off hnntinggronnda near the rising son,” where I had 
shun great unid-ciUa, larger and stiongw than a Highland 
bolL , 

These were the days when the real *‘monntain<dew’' 
trickled from oar hills. 

Every bnahel of barley grown in the coontry was mann- 
fiictared into’arhisky by the grower, and despite all the efforts 
of, exctsemei^ and the crews of revenue catten which block- 
aded the 0008^ nnaU stUls mi^t be found at work in almost 
every bUl-bun| or mountain-stream, as our Southern friends 
would call them, and there was no lack of hardy, reckleea 
boafrnen, ready to ferry the "tceUer of lift ” across to the low 
country, on stormy lughts, when the blockading cutters did 
not care to keep at sea ; and to land it by forces if neoessazy. 

I remember one case of a boid’s crew landing on the pier at 
Greenodk, fightii^ the excisemen — some of whom were thrown 
into the water — and carrying off thar kegs of whisky in 
triumph. 

There was an old woman in our village, named Kate Car* 
midtad— thae is no object in concealing her name now, for 
she has hmg ago been gathered to hei; ancestors — ^who made 
her Irving by distilling 'the wata of |if<^* and looked aptm 
om good old Idng, Qeoige tlm Third, w|k> then niM flw land, 
much in tiie same light as a modeti^ Pole hriks apost the 
£mp«ror of Bussia^-a ruddess tyrant,|wlio wenUd not idlow * 
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honest people to m&nu&ctuie their own grain after their own 
luHtton, and devoutly prayed lor his death aoocudiiigfy. 

At last the news of the old king’s demise readied the 
Highlands, and Kate, rejoicing in the death of the tyrant, im- 
mediately set her still to work, in her own house, and in broad 
daylight The natural consequence was an early visit ficom the 
exciseman, who claimed the still as a lawful prise. 

.^Kate did not see this ; so seizing a pitchfork, which lay 
ready to her hand, she drove him* into a comer, and kept him 
at bay, while she shouted to her neighbours for assistance, 
exdainung, " Kill his brains ; stick the rascal. Therms nae 
law noo ; the king’s deed !” 

Her idea was, that the moment the king died, all law, as 
far as Highlanders were concerned, ceased ; and her neigh- 
bours being pretty much of the same mind, the exciseman was 
thrashed within an inch of his life, and the still rescued. 
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THB GOOD SHIP “EfSOUrrE.* 

1 JOIKBD the army at the age of seventeen ; and soon after 1 
bad obtained my lieutenancy, the r^ment in which 1 served 
received orders to embark for India. This imws fell like a 
thonderbolt on many. India was to them a land of hopelees 
banishment — a livmg grave — a blank in their existence — a 
land from whence, if they escaped an early death, they were 
to return with saUow cheeks, peevish tempers, and shattered 
constitutions. And such, alas, was the fate of many. But to 
my romantic imaginaticm it appeared a land of promise — a 
land of sunshine and pexfume — a land of princes, palaces, and 
pageants. All the gorgeous descriptions 1 had ever heard mr 
read of eastern scenery, eastern warfare, eastern hunting, rose 
up before me like fairy visions. The sunny gardens — the gor- 
geous temples-— the picturesque camp — the gloomy hill-fort— 
the stiq^dous mountains — the eternal forests— the charge of 
the wounded tiger, and " the gray IxMur's death of foam and 
blood ’’—filled my thoughts by day, and haunted my dreams 
■ by nighty I looked back with contempt on the doll country 
quartos in which I had idly, or worse thoa idly, vegrtrted 
for the last few years, and looked forward with enthnsiaBra to 
the fialiof adventaze, porhaps of glory, irhi^ was thna thrown 
open to me. The thongfato td parting iHth those I loved was 
the onfy drawhaok to my happiness. Mnd a sad t»g at the 
heart-strings it was, when it came to bi|realj8e4i Bntthis is 
too painful a subject to dwell upon. | 
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It was on a bright sunny morning in the month of June 
1830, that our raiment marched from Chatham to embark at 
Gravesend Many a fervent prayer was breathed for our 
safety, many a bright eye was dimmed with moisture, as the 
band of brave young fellows, so few of whom were destined 
to revisit their fatherland, marched with proud step and flash- 
ing eye through the crowded streets, the band playing " The 
girls we leave behind us,” and our silken banners, which had 
floated victorious over many a bloody field, rustling gaily in 
the summer breeze, as if rejoicing at the prospect of fresh glory. 
The open windows were crowded with fair faces, many of them 
bedewed with tears — handkerchiefs were waved— nosegays 
were showered upon us — and pretty taper arms were eagerly 
extended to crown our colours with wreaths of laureL My 
heart was very full that day ; and were it not for the pride 1 
took in the gallant light company at whose head 1 marched, 
and the relief I experienced from joining in the hearty Britudi 
cheers of my companions, I could have shed tears like a 
woman. , 

I must pass over in silence the distressing scenes that 
ever attend the embarkation of a regiment for foreign semce. 
Ihe weeping of women — U mj screaming of cbildien — tile 
blank look of despair with which some fond young creature 
sees her husband tom from her arms — her convulsive abbs 
as shestrainB her first-born babe to her throbbing bosom— and 
tile wild shriek of i^ny with which, at last, she atnks upon 
the earth, helpless, deserted, broken-hearted. Many s^ 
scenes were we forced to witness, foir reader; but tiuj de- 
scription of them would be too harrowing to thy foelix^ 
The tear of sympathy is aheady gatherii^ in thy bright eye, 
and we are loath to dim its lustre. 

Suffice it to say, that we embarked in adminbJe order, 
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aod with the eatufsction of krowii^ that the poor deserted 
women had, at leasts been provided with am^ means for 
returning to their homes, either Govermnent^ or by the 
generous assistance of their officers. Throe hearty cbeen 
were given, the anchors weighed, the topsails dieeted home, 
and the good ships, yielding to the infinence of the summer 
breezy glided slowly down the river, as if they quitted the 
shores of England with relnctance. 

Eveiy one who has sailed with troops, must remember the 
diBcomfqrt of the first few dR3ra on board ship— the decks 
lumbered with baggage — the ill-arranged and crowded cabins 
— the grumbling of soldiers — the swearing of sailors — and 
the weeping of women. But let this pass. Our voyage down 
the Channel, although as prosperous as fair wind and fine 
weather could make it, >vas md enough- We were still 
witliin sight of land ; and the white cliffs of Old England, 
although dwindled to a mere line on the horizon, reminded 
us too forcibly of Uie sad parting with those we loved best on 
earth, and whom we were leaving perhaps for ever. Three 
days’ quiet sailing, however, carried os into blue water. The 
seapgirt horizon met our eyes on every side. There was no 
longer any loved object to cling ta The bitterness of parting 
was past Oar hearts rebounded with the elasticity of yonth. 
And we looked forward with hope, some of ns even with 
pleasure, to the unknown land which lay before us. 

I kept a daily journal during the voyage ; but this, 
although it proved an interesting document to my foaid 
mother, would hardly be so to the gennal readw. 

Suffice it therefore, that on the 17th (d June ^ving 
sailed on the 7th) we passed the beautiM of ; 

and on tlie 6th of July crossed the equator in toft gjfauiw 24” 
*0' W. Here we were boarded by Father Heptwae, and 
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underwent the usual ceremony of shaving. To thee, si^iacious 
reader, the particulars of tliis marine saturnalia must bo 
fiamiliar, but for the sake of the younger members of the 
family, to whom it may prove amusing, if thou art kind 
enough to read it aloud, I shall transcribe ilie description of 
the ceremony as I find it in my journal 

*Jvly Latitude 1* 5' N., longitude 28* 30' W. Wind 
S.W, fresh breezes. At 8 p.m. the man on the look out re- 
ported a light on the It'c bow, and in a few minutes we were 
hailed by a hoarse uncjirtltly voice which appeared to come 
from the water. ‘Ship ahoil’ ‘x\y! ay!’ ‘Bock your 
mizzeu topsail and let me come alongside.’ ‘ WHio are you V 
‘Neptune;’ re])lied the voice. 

“ ‘ Neptune wislnss to come alongside, sir,’ said the officer 
of the watch, stepping up to the Captain and touchily his 
hat * 

“‘Verj^good, sir,’ replied the Captain ; ‘ back your mizztui 
topsail and let him come.’ 

Ay ! ay ; sir ; aft here, you After guard.' Tlu tuizEtSi 
topsail was laid a-back, so as to retanl the progress of th« 
ship, and Neptune, still speaking from the water! thanked 
the Captain for his politeness. After asking tlie name of the 
ship, where from, and whither bound, he of the unearthly voice 
informed us that he would honour us with a visit next nrnra- 
ing, to give such of his children as had not before passed 
through bis dominions, an opportunity of bmi^ introdueed. 
He then wished us good night His royal car— a tar bu<i»t 
on fire— was slioved off, amidst a dischaige of rcKdcets and 
blue lights, and was seen blazing in our wak^ as it 
over the waves, for n^rly an hour afterwards. 

"JtUy 5tA — Wind SIL — steely trade — dear treatlMK. 
At 10 am ^ being then exactly on the equator, we were agdki 
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hailed by F«tbeT Neptnoe, who, bdf<»e ooioing on board, e^t 
two of his constables to clear the decks, and to demand a list 
of those who were to have the hononr of being intoodnoed to 
his mtyesty. 

** To describe the appearance of th{»e monsters, with their 
hideous masks, oakum wi^ and uncouth gestures, is b^ond 
the power of words. They were perfectly naked, with the 
exception of a fringe of canvas painted green, which was 
fastened round their loins ; and their bare skin, smeared with 
ochre, was spotted over with tar, in imitation of a leopard. 
In short, they gave one more the idea of a crem between 
the dexdl and a njemmitl, than anything else 1 can think of. 
To us youngstere, who were shortly to be delivered into their 
hands, there appeand iWimelhing satanic in their wild gambols, 
and the deep hollow voice which issued from beneath the 
mask sounded awfully fiendish. 

“All being arranged, a curtain which divided the quarter* 
deck from the waist, was slowly raised ; the band, stationed on 
the jKX'p. struck up, ‘See the conquering hero comes,* ami 
Neptune, seated on his car, with tlie fair Amphitrite by his 
side, and attended by bis staff, moxxd majestically forward. 

“ The car was drawn by six marine monsters remarkably 
well got up, and on each side of it marchtd tlie doctor and 
the barber. Hie former, dresseil in an old uniform coat and 
a gigantic cocked hat, carried in his hand a lancet abooi « 
foot long, and under his arm a box of boluses, quite as 
large as pistol bullets, and formed of very unsavouty in- 
gredients. The latter bore in one hand his shaving Imish, 
quite as large in proportion as the doctQv^s lancet, and on his 
shoulder he supported that awful implnmmil of tentnre his 
tezor, one blade of which had a smooth edge, whilst tte friJwr 
was notched like a saw. A gigantic iiii^ro^ who acted as 
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footman, stood on tbo back of the oar, bearing the trident 
with a fish stack upon the prosga. Two nondescript animals 
enveloped in sheep-skins, and which, from their growling, we 
supposed to be intended for polar bears, followed the cax on 
all fears, and a h<»t of tritons brought np the rear. The 
gentle Amphitrite, dressed in an old bonnet and shawl, sat 
with downcast eyes, twirling her thumbs and trying to look 
interesting ; but her weather-beaten face, and a huge black 
beard which occasionally peeped from under her mniHcr, gave 
her rather an unladylike appearance. 

“ The first mate, hat in hand, advanced to meet the pro- 
cession, and many civil things passed between him and 
Neptune. His majesty was graciously pleased to inquire 
after the captain and officers of the ship, — hojxid we had 
enjoyed a pleasant voyage, — and promised us a fair wind 
as far as the outskirts of his dominions. The mate hoped 
that Lady Neptune was quite well, and was informed that 
she was rather in a delicate state of health ; she had, only 
the week before, presented her lord and master with a fine 
litter of six litUc Neptunes, and having had a long drive that 
morning, she felt as if a glass of rum would do bar good. 
A bottle was accordingly produced, and a glass of mm served, 
out to each member of Ids majestjr’s suite, not exceptiag; 
the beats, who being unable to use their paws lutd the Uqumr 
poured down their throats. 

“These p^minaries having been arranged, Neptune’s 
secretary was called forward, and desired to read aloud a list 
of those who were to undeigo the <^rati<m idiavii^ and 
the victims were ordered below, there to remain till for, 
Whrai my turn came, I was seised \jy the two fieii^Bah4ooki]ig 
fdnetionaTieB before mentioned, who blindfolded my ayes, 
and semi^ me fay the arms, dredged me c® deck. Ham 1 
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WM saluted by backets of water, which wm dashed ovor 
roe on all sides, whilst the fim^mgme pli^ in my face with 
each cruel precision that 1 was more than half drowned. 
Coughing and spluttering, and gasping for breath, I was 
inarched slowly across the deck, forced to mount a ladder, 
and seated on a plank, with Neptune cm one mde and the 
barber on the other, whilst the doctor stood below with his 
lancet and box of nostrums ready to administer to those who 
required his lud. 

“Th§ ceremony commenced by Neptune asking me, 
through a sjieaking-trumpet applied close to my ear, ‘How 
old I was ’ — * Why I had come to sea' — ‘ Whether I had pre- 
viously crossed the line,’ etc. ; and each time I attempted to 
answer, having the enormous shaving-brush, covered with 
lather, stuffed half way down my throat Declining to 
answer only made matters woree ; for the doctor was imme- 
tliatoly called ujion to restore my power of speech. This he 
dexterously acoomplished by digging his lancet into my foot, 
and completed the cure by cramming one of his abominable 
Ixtluses iuto my mouth. My face was now copiously lathered 
and scraped, and my legs beii^ tilted up, I fell backwards 
into a sail died with water to the depth of tiiree or four feet 
lUiudfolded as I was, I fancied myself overboard, and struck 
out for my life. But my miseries were not yet ended. I 
was startled by a hoarse roar, and the two bean, who had 
been lying in wait for their vit^im, seising me' in their tany 
paws, ducked my head under water, and bundled me about 
till I verily thought I should be drowimd. At last I managed 
to trow the bandage from my eym, t^pset om (d* the heaia, 
and, jumpii^ on his prostrate body, subceeded in my 

escape. Being now one of Um initiated, I waa provided with 
a fire-bndketk wad allowed to amnaa h|yaelf dodtla^ the 
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uofoitimates who succeeded me. All having undeigono the 
oideol of shaving, bleeding, physicking, and drowning, another 
glass of rum was sensed out, Neptune drove off to the sound 
of martial music, and the remainder of the day was given 
up to dancing and sky-larking.” 

For some days after crossing the line we were becalmed, 
and amused ourselves, as is usual on such occasions, t>y 
catching sharks, exercising the men at the guns, admiring the 
glories of tropical sunsets, dancing on deck, and making love 
by moonlight 

Talking of love and moonlight, it often makes me smile 
when I look back uj>on some of the romantic effusions of 
ray youth. Here is a specimen taken from ray Ic^, and 
evidently penned by a love-sick l>oy, as I then was, for 1 had 
left my heart in England. 

“We were becalmed to-night directly on the line, with 
the moon at full, and a more lovely night I never behehl. 
The stillness of a tropical night is at all times imposii^ and 
calculated to inspire that <lreainy, melancholy, yet 
frame of mind in which I love so well to indulge. But ift 
sea — ^in the midst of the trackless ocean — with t^ glodouB 
mom sailing through the deep blue, cloudless «ky; — when 
the tall ship, like a wearied swan, folds her snowy piniolU!, 
and slnmbers on the heaving Ixtsom of the deep— -whmi. the 
spirit of the storm is hmshed, and the troubled dements 
rest on such a night as this, the silence of nature is tm' 
to be sublime — almost awful— and yet there is a soothti^ 
influence in all around, a sweetness, a gentleness, an inde- 
scribable something which fills the heart with thoughts of 
her we love. 

“This was just such a night — I felt its influence in the 
fullest extent — and I betook myself to my fa%'ourite perch in 
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the wain top, to enjoy undisturbed the luxury of my own 
thoughts, for 1 was not in the mood to hold converse with 
the children of earth. ‘ The rebellious spirit of riie waters 
slumbered,’ and tlie full moon, shinlding a flood of light over 
the glassy waves, reminded me of Byron’s beautiful Udt*8 ; — 

* Thi* wavtM* Ik still ftu<i glf$aiiiing. 

Ami tlif‘ IuIUhI u’inil» are tlreauiing, 

And tilt* lauliiight tu<xm k weaving 
Her bright cliaiu o er the tleeji* 

Whotiwi breaiit h gently heaving 
A» an infrtnt'fl asleep.’ 

"Our gallant ship, with her ample drapery of snowy 
eauvas, Itangitig in graceful festoons from her long tapering 
8|»ars, bowtjd ht^r pn>ud head, as she gently rose and fell on 
tlie long rt^lar swell of the ocean, whilst the sails flapped 
lazily against the masts, with a pensive melancholy sound, 
as if in lier dtmms she were sighing over the ineoustancy of 
tlic fickle w ind — so have I seen a high-spirited maiden weep in 
secret over the broken vows of a faithless lover, whilst before 
the. world she bears herself w-ith more than wonted dignity, 
hiding the amiable weakness of n woman’s heart under the 
outward cloak Cf cold indilference. * 

** Beneath my feet Uie watch lay scattered in pictuiesque 
groups over the moonlit decks. Tlio drowsy helmsman hung 
listless athwart the jxnverless wheel, now casting an upward 
glance at the sluggish soils, and whistling to invoke the breese, 
and again relapsing into a dreamy tuverie, thinking pcihapa of 
the parting tears of his absent sw'eetheart The officer of the 
watch, who with quick impatient step paced to and fk> across 
the poo|), appeared to be the only living thing in the whole 
of that vast floating fabric. One tnq^| have fhneied that the 
angel of death liad spread his wings over us, so hushed was 

c 
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evBty human sound — and yet what hopes, what fears, what 
dfeams of love, and home, and happiness were there I Vain 
hopes ! vain fears ! vain dreams 1 which, unless the protecting 
hand of the Almig hty be stretched over us, may, ere to-morrow’s 
sun, be swept into eternity on the wings of the hurricane.” 

But enough of the sentimental Permit me just to catch 
this shark, which is alongside, for the amusement of those 
fine boys of yours, and then, gentle reatler, I shall waft thee 
to the spicy shores of lud, with the si)eed of thought. 

Come here, boys — Do you see these two black things, like 
tlie blade of a shoemaker’s knife, moving along slowly on 
the surface of the water ? Well, these are the back and tail 
fins of a shark, and you may see by the distance between 
them that he is of goodly size. — ^Now' they have disappeared. 
He has gone down, but will soon be up again ; he will not 
leave us till he gets something to eat, if we remain here 
for days. Seel there he comes shooting up from the blue 
depths of ocean, like a huge bar of silver ; and now that 
he is close xmder the counter, you can see liim distiiMJtly ' 
through the transparent water. He is, as 1 thought, a shark 
of unusual size ; nearly fifteen feet long, I should say ; 
but we shall have a better opportunity of judging pre- 
sently when we have got him on Iroard. Mark the malignant 
glance of his green eye, as he rolls it upwards, glaring upon 
us with cannibal looks, and thinking in his own mind, what 
a rrice tender morsel one of you young gentlemen would 
make, if you just happened accidentally to tumble overboard. 

Hullo, youngster! mind what you are about there, and 
don’t be climbing over the tafierel else he is likely to have 
his longing gratified. 

Do you observe these two beautiful little fish, striped 
with green and purple and gold, like living rainbows — see 
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how close Uiey swim in front of the shark’s nos^ and how 
exactly they retain their position, as if they were attached to 
it by invisible strings, and drew the huge monster after 
them in spite of himself These are the pilot fish of which 
you have no doubt often heard. They are said to go in 
front of the shark for the purpose of guiding him to his joey. 
But I rather suspect they accompany him, as the jackal 
accompanies the lion, to feed upon the scraps of food which 
escape his more powerful jaws. However, whatever their 
object may be, they certainly appear to have a strong attach- 
ment to their voracious friend, and after the shark is taken, 
will linger round the ship for many hours, seeking about 
anxiously, as if in distress at the loss of their companion. 

But come, boys, we have seen enough of him in the 
water, and now let us try if we cannot induce him to come on 
board. 

We shall do the civil thir^, and drop him a tine of invi- 
tation, at all events. Here, you see, is my hook — somewhat 
of the largest, you think, but not a bit too large for our pur- 
pose, although it is fully as thick as a man’s finger, and the 
fathom of chain which is attached to it, strong enough to 
hold a bull Now we bend it on to one end of this rope, the 
other end of which is made fast on board, to prevent his run- 
ning away with it — and now, if we had a bait, we are ready 
for him. Here, you smart little fellow with the curly head, 
just jump forward and ask the ship's steward for a piece of 
pork out of the barrel. 

That will do famously. Now, you see, we fix it on the 
hook, thus, and throw it overboard with a splash, to attract 
his attention. There, he sees it, and cotnes at it Bka a bull- 
dog— he is very hungry, and has gotgsd it at once— Hiere 
now, he is well hooked, hold on, and m|nd he does not pull 
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some of you overboard. Ay, plunge away, old boy ; that hook 
ought to hold you, strong as you are. 

No! — ^by all that’s unlucky, he’s off ! See, he has bent 
the hook like a piece of wire, and shaken himself cleai’, 
although it w'as ii.xed in his maw, and hits come away with a 
large portion of it sticking to the barb. 

This, one would think, is enough to give him a disgust to 
pork for some time to come. But your shark, when hungry, 
is not easily put off his feed I see he is still prowling about, 
so let us bend on a ft-esh hook, and try him agiiiu. 

Ha ! he is rather shy of it this time ; he swims round and 
round, smelling and nibbling, but is afraid to bolt it I’ull it 
away — do not let him play with it There ! sec how angry 
he gets — see how he dashes about, in search of the tempting 
morsel wdiich has been snatched from him. Now ho is 
savage enough to go at anything — let liim have it again. He 
pounces upon it without hesitation, and makes off. Give 
him line ! — give him line I let him gorges it. Now then, 
check him with a hearty tug — well done ! it is through his 
jaw this time, and we have liim safe enough if there viitwt' 
in hemp and iron. Clai> on licre, all of you — lake a turn 
round this belaying })in. Heavens and earth, W'hat*a rush !— • 
Give him line, Isn's ; he is as stiong as a whale, and must 
have Ids fling at first Now then, check him — ^gently now, 
coax liim along ; see what a siiring he makes, and how furi- 
ously he lashes the water with Itis tail ! Now he turns on 
his side ; haul his head above water, and hold on, till I get 
this bowline hitch over his head There 1 it’s all fust ; and 
now, sir — as old Isaac Walton says — “ he is your own.” — Aft 
here, some of you idlers, and pass him along to the gangway. 
Hook on the tackle — hurra ! and hoist away. Bear a hand 
with that hatchet, one of you, else heli break some of our 
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logs. — Well struck! another chop — and the formidable 
monster, paralysed by the loss of his tail, lies gasping on the 
deck perfectly at the merey of his captors. 

And now, my dear boys, having given you a lesson in 
.shark-fishing, I must refer you, for farther information, to 
the black cook, who will gladly instruct you as to the most 
approved method of preparing his tail for the captain’s tabla 

On the 13th July, lat, 20* 25' &, long. 29° 20' W, we 
passwl the uninhabited island of Trinidada, the only land, 
l)esidt‘8 Madeini, which we saw during the voyage. 

On tlie ICtli of August, after having doubled the Caj>e, 
we encountered a luiiivy sriuall, which, during the time it 
lasted, almost amounted to a hun-icane, and which I think 
worthy of Iwing recorded, on account of the j)cculiar circum- 
stance which attended it. 

Tlu‘ day on which the gale occuttwI happened to be 
Sumlay. We were d(*ad becalmed. Tlie allvatfos, instead of 
wheeling round us as usual, float«l like swans on the glassy 
surfai* of the oaum.* The sails hung lazily against the 
luiUits ; and our gallant ship, aAer having fought her way 
bravely round " the CajH; of Storms,” appeared to be enjoy- 
ing the seventh day of rest, in common with all nature. 
Divine service m’os perfonned, as usual, under an awning of 
flags, and the whole of the cn?w, with the exception of the 
officer of the watch and the man at the wheel, attended in 
their licst Sunday clothes, almost every man having a pmyer- 
Ixiok, and all appearing much impressed by the solemnity of 
the service. 

And here T may remark, that whatever sailors may be on 
shore, I have always oliserved with pleasure, that at sea, at 
least, they appear to feel a deep respect for fcdigioos ordin- 

* Th« only instamre in which I erw ww an on the water. 
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ances. Wlio, indeed, that believes in the existence of an 
Almighty Being would not ? 

I do not know a more impressive ceremony, or one better 
calculated to inspire one with serious thoughts, than that of 
divine service perfonued at sea. 

31ie solenm silence w’hich reigns throughout the ship, 
unbroken save by the gentle lapping of the water against her 
massive sides ; the weathei'-beaten captain standing with 
reverent air at the capstan-head, which, covered by the 
meteor flag of Old England, ser\’es for his reading-desk ; the 
little group of sincere worshippers, who, jierhaps, only twelve 
hours before, were struggling against the fun' of the elements 
with the characteristic energy and indomitable courage of 
British seamen, now assembled to offer up their humble 
petitions, and return thanks to their Creator in the midst of 
the trackless ocean ; the beautiful language of the prayers 
appointed to' be read at sea, and the blessed asstiranct' that 
our feeble voices are heard, although asctmding from a mere 
speck in the ocean, many hundred miles removed frrtta tlj«;, 
habitations of our fellow-men ; — all tend to inspire fbelii^ of 
devotion, to impress us with a conviction of our own iiiii|^ 
nificance, our utter dependence on the goodness of our CltMUn', 
“ the eternal Lord God, who alone 8i)reade8t out the hwma,' 
and rulest the raging of the sea.” And the heart of the moet 
thoughtless is filled with gratitude towards Him without 
whose aid vain indeed were the feeble eflbrte of man to 
contend against the spirit of the tempest 

Divine service had been performed, and we were all lounge 
ing about upon the poop — some impatient spirits grumldiiig 
at the delay occasioned by the oilm, and making absurd brta 
as to the probable time of our arrival at Madras ; others, with 
more philosophy, smoking their cheroots in silent mycryment 
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of the peaceful scene, or watching the sportive gambols of a 
dolphin which ^ided round the ship, sparkling in all the 
pride of green, and purple, and gold ; whilst the officer of the 
watch paced slowly up and down, now casting his eyes aloft, 
in hopes that some passing current of air might fill the li^t 
duck of the skysails, and now whistling as though to awake 
the sleeping breeze. 

Some one having remarked this circiunstance, the conver- 
sation naturally turned upon the superstitions of seamen ; and 

one of oiir party, a wild young ensign of the name of C , 

proposed that we should try the experiment of procuring 
n breeze by sticking a knife in the mast* 

“ What are you at there, young gentleman cried the 
chief mate, a venerable old seaman, and a firm believer in 

all nautical superstitions, as C opened a laige clasp 

knife; and drove it with all his strength into the mizzen-nuist, 
leaving it sticking in the wood. 

“Only conjuring up a breeze, old boy,” replietl C , 

laughing. “ 1 am sure you want one." 

“ May lx; may be,” replied the mate, resuming his walk 
with lather a dogged air ; " hut mind that you do not get 
more wind than you bargain for, young gentleman. 1 have 
seen that trick played before now, and no good came of it, I 
can tell you." 

At this moment the dressing bugle sounded, and the 
youngstera rushed to their cabins to prepare for dinner, 
laughing immodendely at the solemn visage of the worthy 
mate. 

“ I wish I had the kedi-hauling of some of these d — d 

* Ssilon b«Uev« that sticking • knife in Ike mmt Is sa in&llikle receipt 
for proenring s breeso, but that tbs incaatatisn ia Mm pnawibl to bs mahly 
«n»pUq«d, ta it nsnsrally pmittiMs a srssre gall. 
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skyiarking young scamps," imittcmd the old quartermaster, 
who, standing at Iho wheel, had been a very unwilling spec- 
tator of young C ’s incantation, although in the presence 

of his officer he did not venture to interfere. " Mr. M 

may well say that no good ever conies of such tricks. We 
have good reason to remember tlie last time one of these 
boiled lobsters brought us a breeze, when the sliip was on her 
beam-ends, and |)Oor Tom Bunt washed overboard. And all 
along of the monktey tricks of them d — d sodger officers. Ay, 
by the Loni Harry ! we had the devil to j>ay that night, and 
no pitch hot ; and so well have it again liefore long, else my 
name is not Jack. But what signifies ai^ufjing? It’s 
always the same, witli any of them cattle on board. I’m 
blowed, if a man might n’t a-s well look for the Lord’s prayer 
in a Guineaman’s log-lx>ok, as oxiieet to find common simse 
in the head of a sodger. And so there’s an end on ’t." 

I had the middle watch that night — for we “sodger 
ofificers” were obligt^i to keep watch as regularly as tlte 
officers of the ship — and acconlingly retirtid early io 
berth ; but, before doing so, 1 went on deck to see how ^ 
weather looked. It was still as calm a.s ever, bi^t the ni^i 
was very dark ; a swell was getting up, and i could see ftwa 
the anxious looks of the men who stood clustered in grei^ 
in the waist and at the gangways, that they expected a dirty 
night. I could also gather, from the few words which reached 

my ears, that my friend C and his incantation formeil 

the subject of their conversation. 

At twelve o’clock I was roused from a comfortable by 
the shrill pipe of the boatswain, and a hoarse voice bawling 
down the hatchway, “ Larboard watch, ahoy ! All hands reef 
teqwails !” which, together with the uneasy motiem of the ship^ 
proved that a change had taken place in the weather. Hext 
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moment the unwelcome apparition of a dripping, diiveriag 
middy, stood in the doorway of my cid)Ui, cap in hand. 

“ Eight bells, if you please, sir.” 

“ Veiy^ good. Master Peter. What sort of a night is it ?" 

“ Very dirty to windward, sir — breeze freshening — sea get- 
ting tip — heavy rain — every appearance of a squally n%ht, sir," 
— and with this Job’s comfort middy made his bow and exit. 

“ Kemarkably pleasanC thought I, a8„| jumped out my 
comfortable cot, and huddled on a thick |ea-jacket and pair 
of Flushing trousers. 

When I got on deck, I found the night darker than ever. 
Tliore was a thick drizzling rain — the sea hiid got up in an 
extraordinary manner — and the ship, under douhle-rwsfed 
topsails, with toi>-gallant sails over them, was rolling along at 
the rate of eleven knots, with a fresh breeze on her quarter ; 
the royal yawls were on deck, and all ap^>eared to lie made snug 
for the night. 

Having mustered roy watch, I ascended the poop ladder, 
and found tlu: second mate, who had been n*lievi!d fiorn his 
wateli, taking a parting glance, to see that all was right, be- 
fore leaving the deck. The w'ind groaiwl and whistled 
through the straining cordagx*, and the rain bt»t in my face, so 
as almost to blind me, as I looked out to windward and 
attempted to pierce the deep gloom which brooded over sea 
and sky. 

“ What sort of a niglrt are we likely to have ?* eud I, 
addressing the msond mate. 

“ Not very setUeil, sir, from Hie appemnee of the sky,* 
he replied in an abstracted manner. equally or 

so — eb ? A small pull of that weather maun trqiaail Inrece I 
So ! Bday every inch of thid 5 linw tiiat’a somellitiig sliip* 
shape— eh? Mr. Peter” — addieemiij| tim litHe drip^ng a^d^y 
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before mentioned, whcA buttoned up in a huge pea-jacket, 
large enough to hold three of him, looked very much like a 
young bear — just run down to the cabin and see how the 
barometer stands." 

“ A little down since it was last set, sir,” reported Master 
Peter, returning on deck and touching his hat 

"The devil it is — eh! Smart fellow you. Master Peter. 
Are all the ropes clear, and ready for ninning?" 

“ YeSi sir, — saw them all clear myself.” 

“Eh! you did, did you? — ^that’s right! — smart fellow. 
Master Peter. Nev'er trust to another. Always see things 
done j'ourself. That’s 8hij)-8hape — eh ! Well, go below now, 
and tnm in. But stay — go to my cabin first, and get a glass 
of grog, for you are wet to the skin, you poor little imp, and 
must want sometliing to warm you.’’ 

Peter made a grateful duck of acknowledgment for the 
mate’s kind offer, and disappeared down the hatchway. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” continued the second mate, “ I 
shall wish you good-night and a pleasant watch. Yoar orcta#,”^'' 
addressing the third mate, who had relieved him, “ arelo cany 
on as long as you can, to keep a g(X)d look-out, ami to call tlm 
captain and first mate, if any particular change takes place tu 
the weather. You need not trouble yourself about me, unless ’ 
you want to reef. Good-night, gentlemen.” So saying, and 
humming a tune, No. 2 dived below. 

Daring the first hour of my watch no change bade {dace 
in the weather ; but about two bells (or one o'clock in 
morning) the dark gloomy haze which had hu% so long to 
windward gradually rose till it bad attained a certain lte%ht, 
where it hung like a huge black curtain, a lurid mystcrioia 
light extending from its lower edge to the horizon, and ebow- 
iag the foaming crests of the waves, as tb^ rushed ahH^ 
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tumultnonsly in our wake, roaring and hissing in their vain 
attempts to overtake the bounding ship ; the tain suddenly 
ceased, and the broeae fteshened rapidly, coming in atroi^ 
fitful puffe. 

“ I don’t much like the look of the night, sir,” said the 
gunner, approaching the officer of the watch, and touching his 
hat nspectfully. 

“ Neither do I,” replied the mate. “ There’s a fresh hand 
at the bellows, and we’ll catch it before long, I suspect,* 

" 1 b(g your pardon, sir, for offering an opinion,* said the 
gunner modestly, after taking a turn or two across the deck, 

‘‘ but that main top-gallant mast is complaining a good deal, 
sir ; shall we settle down the top-gallant halyards a bit to 
ease it ?” 

* Ay,” replied the mate, looking aloft and smiling, “ it’s 
grinning a little, but it’s a good stick, and my orders are to 
cuity on till all’s blue — so we’ll let it grin a little longer ; 
there are plenty of spare spars on board.” 

Hut the, Vtreease now freahene<i so rapidly that the dashing 
mate was obliged to furl his top-gallant sails ; and in another 
hour, in spite of his inclination to “ carry on,” he began to 
think seriously of taking another reef in the topsails. He was 
just about to issue onlers to tliis effect, when the wind sud- 
denly lulled as if by magic. The black cloud again descended 
to the horizon, rendering the darkness more intense than evm. 
It fell stalk calm, and the ship, having no longer ideerage way, 
reeled and staggered like a drunkard, threatening at every 
lurch to roll the masts over the and makii^ the wet Mtils 
flap and thrash about with a noise like thunder. I fiouiid it 
impossible to keep my feet, and was obliged to hcddl on by &e 
mizzen rigging. 

" This is strange weather," said I, addnsring the irade. 
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“ You may say that^, sir. I have been expecting Mr. 

C ^*8 breejse all night, and we are going to have it now 

with a vengeance. Here, youngster,” addressing a midship- 
man, “ call the captain and first mate, and desire the boatswain 
to pipe all hands, reef topsails.” 

The first mate, who, like a good seaman, always slept in his 
clothes in such tiasettlcd weather, was on deck in an instant, 
and his experienced eye at once detecUni that mischief was 
brewing.* 

“Shall I reef the main topsail, .sir?” asked the ofticer of 
the watch. 

“ Yes sir, yes !" replied the first mate Imrriedly. “ Away 
aloft there, men, niaiii topsail yanl.” 

The gunner was already in the top, and a few hands Ije- 
sides the toprnon. But just as the words left the moutli of 
the chief mate, a flash of forked lightning, far cxc<s*ding in 
intensity anything I have witnessetl before or since, burst 
from the black cloud over liead, lighting up the wild scene 
with a ghastly blue light, and glaring fearfully on the anxious 
faces and dripping forms of the crew. Another and another 
followed in rapid succession, and the thunder bejlowed as if 
the whole firmament were Ixdng rent to piecea 

“ Lie down there in the toiw ! — Ofl‘ the yards, men ’—Stop 
where you are, you on deck !” roaix^d the chief mate, as the 
men were swarming up the rigging like bees. 

At tliis moment I looked out over the gangway. Tlie i«in 
had suddenly ceased, the dark cloud lifted a little, and a lino 
of bright phosphoric light appeared to fringe the horizon ; at 
the same momenta low moaning sound, gradually increesirig 
to a fearful hissing noise was heard. 

“ Port !* roared the captain, who at this moment rushed 
on deck lialf dressed, and who, bewildered by the darkness 
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aad confusion, did not appear to know exactly wliat he was 
about 

“Starboard your helm! hard a starboard!” shouted the 
hist mate, in a clear manly voice that was heard above every- 
thing. 

This was no time for etiquette. The man at the wheel 
hesitated for a single moment, and then obeyed the latter 
order. It was well for us he did so. The low hissing sound 
increased to a terrific roar, and a tliick mist drove full in our 
faces. It was not rain, but salt spray. Before 1 had time to 
remark anything further, the tenqiest had burst upon the 
ship in all its fury. Tlje wind had flown round in an 
instant from N.W. to S.S.E., and struck us with a violence, 
that bailies all description. Had it not been for the quick 
eye and presence of mind of the first mate, the ship must have 
lieen thrown on her lH,‘ain-<;nds, and would probably Iiave 
I)eeu disma.sted. As it was, she careened for an instant, and 
then, beiiig right before it, flew through tlie boiling sea with 
u Velocity that was fearful to behold. 

A terrific crash, followed by wild shrieks from the after 
cabins, w'as now heard. The cross-jack yard ha<l snapped in 
the slings, and the unfortunate huly passengers, thinking, no 
doubt, from the tremendous noise over head, that the ship had 
struck, rushed wildly from their cabins in their night dresses, 
and were 8|)eedily joined by the gentlemen from below, in a 
similar state of dishabila It w-as a scene which at any otlier 
time would have made one laugli, but other thoughts were 
uppermost at that moment. Tlie work of (.Ipstruction once 
begun went on rapidly ; sail after sail w’as split and tom to 
ribbons, and in a few minutes the unfortunate ship was flying 
along under Iwue poles — a dismantled wreck. The noise of 
the splitting canvas, the splintering of wood, the furious 
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plmiging of the chain sheets as tliey banged about and 
thrashed against the masts, the dismal howling of the wind, 
the shouts of the men and screams of the wom«i, fmmed 
the most terrific concert I ever heard ; whilst the fireballs 
which played about the mast-heads and the yard-arms, lighted 
up the wild scene with a ghastly blue that rendered it per- 
fectly awful. 

The only man in the ship who appeared thorouglily at his 
ease in the midst of the hubbub was the second mate. He 
was quite in his element, and bustled about, laughing and 
joking, as if the whole thing had been got up for his special 
amusement 

“ Why,” said he, laughing, as he picked up a huge splinter 
of wood which had been hurled from the poop with great 
violence : " one might as well be in action at once ; here are 
splinters and clrnin shot,” alluding to the chain sheets which 
were banging about unpleasantly near our heads; " and all the 
other delights of a naval engagement. And some work for 
the doctor too,” he continued, as an apparently lifeless lx«]y 
was carried past him between two of the men. Bui his levity 
gave way to better feelings, when he discovered the sufferer to 
be his favourite middy little Peter. The poor little fellow 
had been struck by a splinter, and his head was so fear- 
fully mangled that we supposed him dead. But the kind- 
hearted reader will be glad to know that he eveotoally 
recovered. 

The squall, although so furious during the time it laated, 
blew over in less than a quarter of an hour, when it again 
fdl stark calm. But the sea, which bad hitherto been 
kept down by the extreme fury of the blast, uow got up so 
suddfflily, and iu so frightfully agitated a manner, that nothing 
could be done towards repairing damages; and for the 
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rumaiudur of that night we continaed in about aa unoomfoit' 
able a plight as can well be imaginedl 

The whole odium of the affair, of course, fell upon poor 

0 , who from that time forth was looked upon as a perfect 

Jonah, by the ship’s crew in general, end the old quarter- 
master in particular. So much for catching the tail of a 
hurricane 

During the height of the gale our colonel’s wife g?ive 
birth to a fine buy, and, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
circumstances under which the event took place, all went 
well ilio lady made a rapid recovery ; and the young 
gentleman, on whom w'o have, in the mean time, bestowed 
the name of “ Grampus,” is thriving. 

On the 1 2th of September, we made the land near the 
southernmost point of the island of Ceylon. But making 
land after so long a voyage deser^’es a fresh chapter. 



CHAPTER in. 


FinST IMFKBSSIOSS. 

‘ Land ! Laud !’’ — What a thrilliii}' cry is this at st-u! — l{ow 
tliat simple woril makes the heart Ituuud ! — What a world of 
thought is emlxKlietl in it ! — love, hoin*, fear, pride, bomidless 
gratitude, or hlaiik desijuir, may each, in t>irn. be calh-d forth. 
The white cliffs of England ; the sunny shon'S of India ; the 
newly dis<wvere<l island ; thi’ friendly haven ; the rocky ha? 
shore from which the reeling s!u[) wildly, but vainly, struggles 
to escajK*, are all proclaimetl by the single tdixtrifying word — 
** laud !” — yet how different, under thetn; various circumstances, 
are the ideas connected with it ! 

Some such thoughts as these flasbe*! iicroai |ijy mind, as, 
at daylight on the nioniing of the 12th of S«*pt»*iiiber, tifUrr 
having {>aced the dwk through two long <iark hours of the 
morning w'atch, a vokx.' from the clouds prucluinuxl the 
tidings, — 

“ Land right ahead !" 

I bounded to the forecastle, and, in a few secondly DtlMt 
by the side of the look-out man, on the foi«4op>gallant 
trees. 

The only thing to he seen was an indistinct bine line on 
the horizon, which, to the t'ye of a kncismaii, appeared a mtitts 
cloud, that most speedily vanish .beforo the lisiug sun. Ikt 
even this was suflicient to set busy fancy at work. 

Faint as that line apiHjared, it w’as still land ! — And what 
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liiadT land of Hie sun” — the land of adventure and 

romance, which, for the last three months, had filkd my 
thoughts by day, and haunted my dreams night— the great 
stage on which Clive, and Hastings, and WellMley, and a 
hundred others had played theix part, and earned the wieatli 
of victory — a land of civilized Molaters — a land of palm 
trees and myrtle, of gloomy forests and parched deserts — a 
land of snnshiue and perfume, yet teeming with pestilence 
and death. 

Hyder Ali, Tippoo Saltan, and all the scenes of warfare, 
imprisonment, tyranny, and death, associated with their 
names — the chase of the wild-boar over the stony plains of 
the Deccan — tiger-liaunted Jungles, and sunny meads dotted 
with countless herds of the liounding antelojx; — ^the turbaned 
warriors and dark-eyed Ix-auties of the East ; — these and a 
thousand other glowing visions were coinjunal up by that faint 
lilue line on tlio horizon. 

Tlie breeze freshened as the sun rom ; and our good ship 
— likit an impatient stee*!, who, after a long and toilsome 
march, Sfilddeuly conies in sight of the well-known halUng- 
plaoe — bounded gaily over the bright blue waves, trembling 
as if with eagerness, and snorting proudly, as she tossed the 
spray in sjtarkling rainbows from her Iww. 

As we neared the land, the faint outline of hills became 
each moment more distinct, till it gradually resolved itsdf 
into the beautiftil scenery of the eastern coast of Ceylon. 
First appeared the hold outline of Adam’s Peak, towexing ux 
thousand feet above the level of the sea; Uien the lower 
mountains, clotlied to their sommiti witili noble foveet troen ; 
and now the white coral beach, iru^^ with palm trees, aiud 
backed by a dense Jui^le of feathd^ bamboo. lisea from the 
ocean to complete the foregronnd of Ibis glorions piotam 
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By noou we were wthin four f>r five niilee of the land, 
and the breeze having gradually died away, almost to a calm, 
we coastetl along slowly, admiring the lovely scenery to our 
hearts’ content 

From sunrise till sunset I lay upon deck, or in the main- 
top, with my telescope to my eye ; now admiring the graceful 
forms of the native canoes, which, although there was hardly 
air enough to move the dog-vane, glidetl over the smooth sur- 
face of the sheltered hays with the swiftne-ss of sea-birds, 
their snow-white .sails contrasting Ix'autifully with the dark 
green fobage which grew domi to the water’s wlge ; and now 
peering into the shady recosst« of the jungle, till my heated 
imagination tran.sfonned every dark mas.s of rock into the 
figure of a stately elephant, and each tuft of withered herbagi* 
into the brindled skin of a tiger. I felt that now, inde«Hl, a 
new and a ghwinus world was ojs'ned to me. Tlie innate love 
of hunting, which had siumlicrcd within mo for months, burst 
into flame at the sight of thow* noble forests •, an<l my heart 
yearned, with an indesf^rihahle longing, to expl(jr> tludr inmost 
recessea I have, since then, taken tin* scalp of many a wild 
l)east ; hut neither old age, nor the* blood of a ln!catonib of 
tigers, has served to quench the flame that was that day 
kindled on the beautiful coast of Ceyloa 

Although it was throe months and a half since we had left 
Enj^and, during which we had traversed some 15,000 :oules of 
ocean, so little had occurred to mark the lapse of tiine, that 
it appeared to me as if I had been traospoiied hither in jny 
sleep, and suddenly dropp^ upon the coast of stmie fairy 
land. My recollections of England were still ft«di and un- 
changed. Hitherto all around me had lieen English ; and 
were it not for the gradual change of climate, an occaaionid 
shoal of flying-fish, the capture of a shark or two, and the 
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appearance of a few tatipical sea-birda, nothing had occttrred 
to remind ns that we had not, all the time, been emtsing up 
and down the British Channel Bat here, at last, wctb all 
my glowing visions realised. Here was a land of beauty 
which even exceeded my most sanguine expectations ; and my 
heart warmed as I fancied what an Indian hnnteris life must 
be, amidst such scenery, and under such a sky. 

Bj' two o'clock in the day we w'ere dead Ijecalmed ; the 
clouds liegan to settle down upon the mountains, the* air 
lH«am*i. oppressively hot and sultry, and the sk)' assumed so 
threatening an asixict, that the capUuu consideiwl it necessary 
to shorten sail, and make all the usual preparations for en- 
countering a tropical mpiall. Tliese precautions fortunately 
proved unnecessnrj-, ns the thunderstorm did not exteml to us, 
and we had therefon* a fine ojiportunity of watching its 
pn)gre8a 

It was grand to watch the forked lightning playing round 
the rocky summit of Adam's Peak — to hear the thunder 
bellowing among tb(; hills, and to mark the sudden change in 
the laudscaiK*, as the streams, swoln into torrents by the 
immense quantity of rain that hml fallen, came rushing down 
the sides of the mountains in cataracts of muddy water. 

The thundercloud ha\ing dischaigcil its contents upon 
the island, the atmosphere suddenly clearwl up. the air became 
cool and refreshing, and the sun went down in one of tboae 
gorgeous skies which cannot be describeil, and can brndly be 
conceived, except by one who has witn«»ed a tropical sunset 
at sea 

I remained on deck tiU near midnight, revelling in the 
rich perfume of spicy shrubs which iras wafted to tw by the 
gentle land-wind, and watchii^, with Intense inteiesh fi«* 
and moving tights which glowed or ttrinMed on tbe beach. 
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By whom wore these fires lighted, and for what pnipose ? 
Who bore thcst* lights ? Might not this be the funeral pile 
of some self-immolating widow ? That, the sacred lamp which 
some antelope-eyed maid was about to launch on the smooth 
surface of the summer sea, whilst she breathed a prayer to 
Vishnoo for the safe return of her absent lover 1 Yes ! I was 
no longer in a Clmstian land — that beauteous coast was in- 
habited by the worshipjwrs of idols — such things might be — 
it was possible — it M'as probable — nay, it must lie so ! My 
imagination ran riot And when, at length, 1 retire<l U» rest, 
it was only to conjure up still wilder fancies in my drenma 

For two days we remainotl nearly In'calmed, <lrifting slowly 
along the coast, and on the 16th of S<*ptt*mlter, alxmt mid- 
night, made the lights of Madras, when w'e lay off and on, 
under easy sail, till daylight 

Septfmbcr 17 ih . — I was, of course, on deck before daylight 
this morning. Just Jis the first streak of dawn appeartxl in 
the east, a bright flash shot from the frowning Ixistions of 
Fort St. (rooTge, and the sound (»f the morning gun came 
booming over the waters. Tlio head-sails were braced round. 
Tlie ship which had laen lying to, as if aalcep, gradually 
gathered way, and we stood in to the anchorage with a l^jht 
air of wind. 

Tlie coast in the neighbourhood of Madras is flat and tiB- 
interesting, presenting mereJy a white line of sandy beach, 
fringed with cocoa-nut tnws, which, at a little distanoi^ igtpear 
to grow out of the water. But the numbers of native daft 
which crowded the anchorage, and the mosquito fleet of 
‘Catamarans’ and fishing boats which swmrmed round the 
ship, offering for sale a variety of strange-looking fidj, and, to 
us, unknown fruits, afforded ample subjects of interest 
those who had not before visited India. 
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Of all tlie extraotdinaiy craft which the in^noity of mau 
has ever invented, a Madras ' Catamaran ’ is the most extra* 
ordinary, the most simple, and yet, in proper hands, the most 
efficient It is merely three tough logs of wood, firmly lashed 
together with ropes formed from the innm' bark of the cocoa* 
nut tree Upon this, one, two, or three men — according to 
the size of the ' Catamaran ’ — sit upon their heels, in a kneel- 
ing posture, and defying wind and weather, make their way 
through the raging surf which beats upon the coast and 
paddle out to sea at times when no other craft can venture to 
face it ' At a little distance, the slight fabric on which these 
iulveuturous mariners float becomes invisible, and a fleet of 
them approaching from the land presents the absurd appear- 
ance of a host of savage-looking natives wading out towards 
the ship, up to their middle in water. 

Hw figure of * Catamaran Jack' — so the na\igator of one 
of these primitive craft is called by the sailors — is quite in 
keeping with the simple machine on which he floats. He is 
perfectly naked, witli the exception of having a piece of twine 
tied round Ins loins, to wliicb is fastened a strip of cotton 
cloth about four incites wide — this, l»eiitg passed between the 
1^, is tucked tlirough the twute girdle behind, and, thus 
equipped, honest Jack thinks himself quite respectably dressed, 
and fit to lie presented in any society. Tlie Catamaran cos- 
tume, like “Biyan O’lin's" neUier garment, possesses the 
undeniable advantage of being 

" Cool catBiner vtMH’.'' 

But the material of which it is formed being rather sK gbt^ and 
constantly wet with sea wider, it is ap% ^ first «£^t, to strike 
the European eye as being somewiml scanty, and the lsa«t 
shade in life too trani^paronk Such, least, appearod to be 
the feeling amongst the female part o# the cOtmaunity. For 
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when our friend Jack stepped on hoard, witli the air of an 
admiral, and, like a well-bred man, advanced to make his 
salaam, he was saluted with a general soimm of honor, 
mingled with smothered exclamations of “Nasty naked 
wretch ! ” “ Horrid black monster ! " etc. ; and the loilies, cover- 
ing their faces with their iiocket handkerchiefs, nished in a 
body to their cabins, where tliey remained for the rest of the 
morning in earnest consultation as to the jKissibility of land- 
ing in boats manncii by such indecent savages. 

The Musulah boats in which goods and iKissengera are 
traus]K>rted across the famous Madras surf, although mon- 
strous uncouth-looking things, are admiralty adapted for the 
purpose to which tln-y are applieil niey are perfectly flat- 
I>ottoi»eil, with liigh |H‘rpendicular sides, and are built without 
nails, the planks, formed of soft sjjongy wixal which yields 
like cork and does not split, being sewwl together with strong 
conls. Tliis iu(Hle of conslnictiou gives them great buoyaimy, 
and also n-uders them as pliant and elastic as a basket ; «* 
tlmt they not only ride in safety over tlie giaut^waves, whu'h, 
even in the finest weather, break iijton this coast ; but, when 
hurried forwanl by the last surf, and dashed Hjiou the beach 
Mrith a violence that would knock to ]>ioce8 the slnaigest 
Euroi>eau bosit, they yield to the shock without sustaiuuig 
any injury, and the flat bottom forming a solid foundation «*ii 
which to rest, they ivinain upright, instead of falling ovwr on 
their bilge, as a boat of oidinary construction would do when 
the w’ave receded from her. The crew consists of ton or 
twelve rowers beside a ' tindal’ or cockswain, w1h>, standing 
on an elevated platform in the stem of the boat armed with 
a steering-oar, wat^rcs the run of the sea, directing the men 
when to pull, and guiding his unwieldy craft through 
tremendou.s surf, with wonderful skill and presence of mind 
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The " &ccoumodatiua boatfl,” which ace generally j^nmded 
for ladies, are merely a superior sort of Masulah boat They 
are furnished with an awning to protect the passengers ftom 
the sun, and the crow are distinguished firom their brother 
boatmen by wearing short cotton drawers extending half-way 
down to the knee ; the men of the commem Masulah boats 
being contented with the more simple costtuue of CMamaxan 
Jack. 

By the mark ten !’* sung out tlie leadsman in the chaina 
“ Stand by the anchor ' — All rea*ly forward there 
•' All ready, sir." — 

“Let go:;”— 

Whir: — Splash: — Away went tliirty fathoms of chain 
cable with a noise like thunder. The ship swung slowly 
louud to the tide, and, for the first time since leaving Ei^land, 
the sails wen^ furle<l Our voyt^e was ended. And the 
gfxxl old ship that ha*l borne ns safely through so many 
dangers stumbeml p«iacefully on the Imsom of the suuny 
waves, her weatltei’-beaten 8id<« and well-bleached cordage 
contrasting strongly with the bright paint and newly-twred 
rigging of a huiuew'ard-bouud ship tlml lay near ua 

Tlje moment we w'ere fairly at anchor we were surrounded 
by a fleet of Maaidtdi boats, and our decks crowded with stafif 
officers and native servants of all grades and castess, from the 
jiorupous ‘ dulmsli ' or head sen'anl, to the cringing ‘pariah' 
maty-boy, all clauiorous for employment ; and each striving, 
by vaunting his own virtues and detracting ftom the character 
of Itis neighbour, to insinuate liimself into the good graces of 
some unsua[jecting ‘ griflUn.’ 

Reader, if it is ever thy faU; to visit India, please to bear 
in mind Uiat, of «dl unlianged knaves, ISiese same Madras ser- 
vants who infest newly arrived ships aif the greab^t Having 
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succeeded in ciroumveuting a 'griffin/ they temain with hint 
just as long as they can cheat him with impunity ; hut the 
moment he becomes knowing enough to see through their 
ngueiy, they respectfully take th^ leave, and board the next 
ship that arrives to secure another victim. 

The ladies landed to-day ; but the troops do not disem- 
bark till to-morrow. 

Sqttmler 18t^ — 1 had heard so much of the formidable 
Madras surf, that I was rather disappointed this morning at 
being landed with so little difficulty. Tlio surf is certainly 
very heavy, and such as no £uro|>can boat could live in. 
But a Masulah boat is so wonderfully buoyant, and the boat- 
men so thorouglily understand their business, that the opera- 
tion of landing is attended with little if any rwd danger, 
although tlie roar of the surf, the wild shouting of the crew, 
and the anxious Iwjks of ‘ Catamaran Jack,’ who juuUlkfS along- 
side ready to pick you up from among the sharks in case of 
the boat being swamped, import rather a formidable asjMHSt 
to the whole proceeding. 

It was perfectly calm when we landed, but a long ground- 
swell was rolling in, which rendered the surflimvier than it 
frequently is with a strong breeze ujwn the shore. Indeed, 
the surf is generally found to be heavier in calm weather, car 
afth the wind off shore, than at any otiior time ; but why it 
is so is more than my philosophy can explain. 

The proper nunibtrr of men having embarked, and having 
been cantioned to sit low and keep steady, the ‘tindal* motadied 
his platform, and waving his hand with a dignified air, the 
crew b^an to paddle tvith short quick strokes, chanting in 
chorus a wild plaintive song to jrhich they kept time The 
ship’s crew took leave of us wiUi three chems, to tidiicb wc 
re^uded ri^t heartUy, and so wc patted fhtm our fioatii^ 
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home in which we had 8 i>eut many a Itappy day. I had 
learnt to love the good old ship as one loves a hone that has 
carried him well through toil and danger, and I felt a weight 
at my hemt as 1 stepped over the side and baik her adieu for 
ever. 

As we neared the land the roar cd the surf became each 
moment louder and loudeiirand, as it increased, the ‘tindal ' 
appeared to become excited, and the song of the boatmen 
waxed louder and mure energetic. Having reached the back 
of the surf the crew discontinued their exertions, and our 
buoyant craft floated quietly uixjn the long glassy sweU, 
which rolling from mider her, rushed forward with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and burst a|>ou the beach with a deafening 
roar. 

The water being deep, there are only two of these enor- 
mous waves to be surmounted. One breaks upon the beach, 
and another about 150 yards further out, the space between 
the two being a smooth valley of green water, upon which a 
shoal of ‘ Catamarans ’ floated like waterfowl, ready to lend 
their aid in case of our boat beii^ swamped. 

The * tindal ’ — a right cunning rogue — availed himself of 
the halt to impress upon our minds a due sense of the danger 
which awaited us, the almost superhuman skill it roquirod 
ou his part to carry us well through it, and the extreme pro- 
priety of my stimulating the exertions of the crew by 
protnising them a handsome bucksbish in the event of our 
being safely landed. 

Having been previously cautioned gainst yielding to this 
piece of imposition, I informed the *iindal,’ as politdy as I 
could, that I considerod him a knave ; upon winch, a 

sly glance at his companions — as much as to say, **11118 fellow 
is too knowing by half for a griflin”-^he once more moonted 
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his platform, and addressed himself seriously to Ute business 
of landing. His manner now suddenly changed. He drew 
himself up to his full height, and assumed an air of command ; 
his chest expanded, his eye flashing, and evciy faculty appar- 
ently roused to exertiou. 

For some minutes he remained perfectly motionless, his 
dark eye rolling anxiously from side to side as if w'atching for 
a favourable opportunity to advance. But wave after wave 
was allowed to roll past and burst upon the beach, whilst the 
crew, grasping their paddles firmly, and keeping their eyes 
fixed upon their letider, awaited his orders in silence. At last 
a sea heavier than usmil was seen advancing. 

“On, in the name of AUali •” shouted the ' tindal,' at the 
same time waving his paddle with frantic gtistures, stamping 
■violently on the deck, and yelling like a maniac. The crew 
responded to his wild cry, and striking up a stiunge hurricHl 
ebaunt, which appeared to be a sort of invocation U> Allah, 
pulled with desperate energj' to keep pace with the wave 
which w’as now rolling under us. By means of extraordinary 
management and hard pulling, they succeeded in retaining 
their position, exactly on the shoulder of the wave, and im- 
mediately behind its foaming crest, till it burst ■with a ix>ai‘ 
like thimder, wlieu another vigorous pull sent us shooting 
through the boiling foam ; and, gliding down an inclined 
plane, we found ourselves rocking gently in a lane of green 
water, between t'U'o walls of raging surf, ■which shut out the 
view both of sea and land. 

“Shabash! Shabash!” (well done) shouted the ‘tindal,’ 
stroking his moostaebe with a selfrcomplacent air ; and tin; 
panting crew, resting on. their oais, awaited in sihtnee Ws 
farther orders. 

When I looketl back upon the tremendous mass of broken 
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water through which we liad passed #itli so little apparent 
difficulty, 1 could hardly believe my sw^es, and began to fe0l 
a considerable degree of respect for the nautical talents of my 
friend the * tindal,’ who had exhibited so much sldil and pre> 
sence of mind in carrying us through it Had he not retained 
his position on the shoulder of the wave with the most perfect 
precision, we should either have Ijcen left outside of the surf 
when it broke, and so been exposed to the advance of the next 
sea ; or, had we pushed forward a uiouieut too soon, would 
have plunged headlong over the foaming crest of the wave, 
and been timied bottom up, when it burst uijon the beaclL 

After watching his opi)ortunity for a few moments, the 
• tindal ' once more began to stamp and shout, the crew pulletl 
with even greater energy than before, and nrshing wildly 
forward on the crest of the wave, we were dashed upon the 
Ireach with a violence which nothing but the elastic frame of 
a Musulah Iwat could have withstood. Tire moment we 
touched the ground, the willing crew juin^red overboard with 
the agility of monkeys, and hurrying the boat forwanl, Ixyond 
the reach of the advancing wave, lauded us high and dry on 
the shores of India 

I was so much delighted with the workiuau-like manner 
in which the landing hat! been effected that I volunteered a 
small present to the crew, and was a<M?oriUugly voted the most 
generous and amiable Sahib tliat had ever bk«sed the sight 
of * Catamaran Jack.’ 
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THE S17BALTEKK IN INDIA. 

Intelligent reader, you have probably travellwl lieyoiul the 
shores of our sea-girt isle. If so, you must have (‘xiH'rieuced 
that peculiar seiisatiou of won<ler and bewildeniieut whivh 
comes over oue on smldeuly fimling hiinself in a fitrt-ign land, 
surrounded for the first time by strange objwts, and mingling 
with a crowd of strange jjeople, w’earing a fantastic garb, and 
s{)eaking an tuikuoi^'n tongue. If you have not travelled, I 
can hardly hope to give you an adequate idea of my sensa- 
tions on first landing at Madras. 

I felt as if in a di'eaiu, or at a luosqucnule, or sitting in the 
pit of the Opera, to witiu^ss the perfonnance of some sjdendid 
Oriental ballet ; or anpvhere, in short, but actually in India. 
The transition from Eiut>j»ean to Oriental life ha<I 'been too 
sudden, and it was some time before I could realise the idea, 
that the elepliants, and camels, and {jolanquins, and backariea, 
and turbaned men, and graceful women, with silken robes aod 
jingling bangles, and all the other strange sights by which | vas 
sammnded.wcTe everyday objects, wliich would shortly beomne 
familiar to me, as if I liad livetl among them Grom my intoMSf. 

Of all that met my eye, tlie sluppiug in Hie itMuhi, and my 
little band of red-coots, who, like myself, looked very much 
liko fish out of water, w’ere the only familifur objecta. Every- 
thing else was strange and ne*'. The people, the baihUngRk 
the trees, the herbage, the cattle, the very dt^ had a 
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air. The monotonous chaunt of palanquiu-bearci^ Uie granting 
of camels and beating of * tomtoms,* the wrangling of * coolies ’ 
and bullock-^lrivers, in guttural Malabar ; the more musical 
cadence of Hindostauee, and the soft Italian accmit of the 
Tellagoo language, filled the ear with a strange mixture of 
sounds. Whilst the ait, free from smoke, but heavy with the 
jH^rfume of fruit, sandalwood, and spices, exposed for sale in 
the bazaar, forcibly reminded us that we were no longer in the 
land of coal-works, breweries, steam-engines, and cotton-mills ; 
and I must confess the idea was plc-asing to me. 

I shall probably be voteti an ignorant savage, by many, 
for exiwessing such a sentiment But I am not ashamed to 
own that I have ever been an enthusiastic lover of nature, 
and a natural nuxle of life ; and much as I nyoice at the pros- 
peri*^) of England, 1 like not the sources from which a great 
port ion of her wealth is deriveil Tliere is something, to nie^ 
incxpn^sibly depressing in the neig1dx>urhootl of a large 
manufacturing town, where the blessetl air of heaven is 
|M)i8oneMl by sulphureous vajKJura, and the fair face of nature 
is blasted by the fiery breath of the demon of machinery ; 
where vice and squalid misery' haunt the footsteps of Mam- 
mon ; and riches, like mushrooms, are forced from a hotlied 
of corruption. 

Buruly a pastoral life, with pure air and poverty, is prefer- 
able to riches earned at such a price. Surely the stanch 
English yeomen, and brave Scottish peasantry, are bettor 
men, and better subjects, and likely to prove better defin&dera 
of their country in time of need, than the demoralised pr^- 
lation of onr manufacturing district trho, while fill the 
ix)ckets of their taskiuastera with geld, fiOUi also the work'* 
house with paupers, the hospital with? patierita, and j|ail 
with male&ctora. I 
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We had hardly set foot upon the beach before we were 
SQTTOiuided by a host of clamorous natives, all eager to im- 
pose upon the newly-imported ‘griffins,’ and each talking 
with wonderful volubility, in a strange mixturei of Hindos- 
tanee and broken English. 

“ ‘ Salaam Sahib ! ’ — Master please to want ‘ Dolmsh ? ’ " — 
asked a sleek well-h?d butler, in scarlet turban and flowing 
white muslin robes — making a profouml nbeisnne«\ and thrust- 
ing into my hand a huge packet of written certificate's of cha- 
racter, the greater numter of which he had prolmbly stolen 
or hired for the occasion. " I very' gfHHl ‘ liootleer ’ — I’lenty 

good character I got — General H , ‘ Sahib !’ Colonel S , 

‘ Sahib ' Doctor II . ' Sahib ! ’ — Plenty great gtmtlemen 1 

sen'e — Look, * Sabib ! ’ — ^faster please to read ; that time he 
stKj I U'll tnie wtmi — I ver\' gocsl man : — Hindoo caste I — not 
can tell lie ! — Ya, ya ! aupjKJse Hindoo man tel! lie, that time 
DeVjil come catch I " 

And here the varlet clappcsl his hands tc^ether, and 
tamed up hLs cyt« with a look of ineffable horror, m if the 
idea of fals(?hoo<l dwelling in the breast of a Hindoo was 
something too dreadful to think of. 

" ‘ Maty-lwy, Sahib,’ " whined a long, half-starved al% of 
liumanity in a dirty cotton robe, advancing with a cKNpiiic^ 
step, and producing, like his superior, a bundle of^weB- 
thnmbod papers "1 very gootl ‘Maty-boy,’ very lifflwwf 
man— I Christian caste — eat beef, drink brandy, all suaiil^e 
Master 1 Ihereby implyir^ not that ho was a CMttiaii 
by profession, but belonging to that respectable body, Which 
classed themselves with Christians and dc^ nantidly u 
‘ Pariah,' antrammelled either by caste or religion, and rea% to 
follow master's example in everything, even to eating be«t 
drinking brandy, as often as he could get one, or Meal the o^er. 
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“ • Palkoe, Sahib ! I*alkee shouted a set of pahmquin- 
kmrers, sliding open the doOT, pointii^. with expressive ges- 
tures, to the blazing son, and striving by every means, short 
of al>solate force, to urge me into their luxurious vehicle 
Tlius were we Ixaet by hawkers, jugglers, snake^hanncre, 

' coolies,’ and mendicants, begging for coppers, and drawing 
up their wrinkled stomachs, in a most ingenious and extraor- 
dinary manner, in proof of tbeir assertion that they had not 
tasted rice for throe daya 

After 'Standing on the l»oach for upwards of an hour, 
braving the fury of a tropical sun, and keeping our assailants 
at bay as well as we could, the debarkation of the troops was 
ctnnpletod, and we were march<»l up to Marmalong Bridge, 
Hcven miles from Marlras, where we found tents pitched for 
our reception, and where we are to remain ten days or a fort- 
night, to make the nooessniy’ preparations previous to march- 
ing up the country to Bangalore. 

Camp, MarmaUmg Bridge, Sfjttmdier SOlk, — We have 
now l>een npirardt of ten days under canvas, and although 
we found the heat oppressive for the first few days, are be- 
conung quite reconciled to our new mode of life. We have 
been busily engaged, since our arrival, in procuring tents, 
horses, stwvants, and camp equipage for our march, and are 
now ready to start at a moment’s notice. 

Tim following is a list of the principal tilings required 
previous to taking the field in India : — 

A tent — stngle-poleri for a subaltern, and donble-{>(ded for 
a captain, or field officer — ^with two or four bullocks to cany 
it, according to its size. 

A portable camp-table, chair, and h|Bl]i>«ftiiiuL 
A camp-cot, consisting of a light finibowailc of woed, willi 
a rattan liottom, and a thin cothm fl|attrew, on whidi la 
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packed the table, chair, and other light articles*4he whole 
bdmg carried by two * coolies ' on their heads. 

A good horse— or two of than, if you can afford it — ^with 
his attendants, a ' gorah-wallah,’ or horse-keeper, and a grass- 
cutter — one of each being required for each horse. 

A sufficient number of bullocks to cany your bt^gaget 

Two servants : a ‘ dobash,’ or bead man, and a ' maty- 
boy.’ 

Two ‘cowrie-baskets,’ containing a sufficient stock of tea, 
sugar, coffee, brandy, and wax-candles, carried bv a * coolie,* 
suspended fn>m the ends of an elastic slip of bamboo. 

A couple of hog-spears — the siHW-heads made by ‘ Arnat- 
chelem,’ at ' Sabm,’ and tJjc shafts of rnalo bamboo brought 
from the ‘ Coukan.’ 

A huiiting-kiufe, also made ly ‘ Amatchelem,’ if x>oa8ibIa 

A hunting-cap, strong in proportion to the n?8|»©ct you 
have for your skull — a tliin plate of iron let into tlic crown 
is not a bad thing in a stony country. 

A good stock of cheroots, and ‘ plenty ’ of annaunition— 
it being taken for granted that you are already«providcd with 
a gun, a rifle, an<l a telescope. 

Some men, who study their comfort rather than their 
purse, indulge in a pahuiquin, a Chinese mat, a teni eaipet. 
and many other little luxuries ; but the fewer thiiigB oS this 
kind a man hampers himself with the better. 

Arab horses are almost universally used by Bdafqpeans. 
Native horses may lie had very cheap, and some of ilwasB. the 
‘ Cutch ' horses in particular, ore strm:^ servicealile anhatals ; 
but they are almost invariably savage, iU-tempeied hrates, 
and so desperately pugnacious, that it is neither sals nor 
pleasant to ride' them in company with another perwnt. A 
iirimid of mine had an animid dt this kind of so $een0iB a temper 
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tliat it was necessaiy to blindfold Ms put a twitch upon 
his nose, and hold up one foreleg, before ho would suffer him- 
self to be mounted. Once mounted, he went as quiet as a 
lamb, provided you kept him out of reach of other horses, 
and was the most hardy, indefatigable brute for work I ever 
saw. But it was as much as the rider's life was worth to 
dismount before the brute was blindfolded mid twitched ; and 
woe betide the unlucky wight who got a fall from him. He 
might as well have lieen in the clutch(» of a Bengal 
No one but his own gn»oiii dared to go near him in the stable, 
and, even towards him, the tomiM.'r of the animal was so 
capricious, that it was found necesaaiy' to fasten all his four 
kgs to the ground by chains. I nml hardly add that no one 
except his master, who was n lieautiful horseman, and a dare- 
devil sort of c haractcr, caiwi to rnle him. . 

Good Anil) burst's, such as are usetl for hacks or buggy- 
horses, may l>e had at a moderaU? rate — from £20 to £50 ; 
but hunters and racehorses ft?te'h large sums — £200 and £300 
for the former, and £1000, or iipwanls, for the latter, being 
no unusual price. A man, however, if he is a tolerable judge 
of a horse, and jockey enough to hold liis own with an Arab 
horse-tltmler— no easy matter ly the way — may mount him - 
self well, in any hantiug-held, for £100. 

The camp is daily filled with jugglers, snake^hanners, 
and itinerant tradesmen of all sorts, from shoemakers and 
tailors, up to goldsmiths and diamond meicbanta Tlutae 
afford us ' gtiifins ’ a coiustant source of amusement, and dxain 
our pockets of the little superfluous cash that lemaina. 

Of all these, the people who interest me most am tlie 
‘ Jangle WaUahs,* and ‘ Shikiris,* wild naked men firmn tiie 
jungles, who come in wiUi live pfa-fowl, jimg^to^iml, |wp> 
tridge, aatdope, jackals, and otii# wiM cedinalt, sdn. 
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Their fipee step and manly carriage, so different from that of 
the cringing vwtehes by whom we are siirronnded, makes my 
heart wann towanls them. I am wenry of eivili^tnl life, and 
long to follow’ them inb) the wilds and forests of which I 
daily hear more tantalizing descriptions It is a pretty sigiit 
to see one of these ixK)ple coming in from the country, kml- 
ing a tame antelope, and Ixmiing on his head a large frame of 
wicker-work — like the tmys used by Italian Ik^vs for carrying 
their plaster figures — on which an' jx ndied t^ui or a dozen 
wild peacocks and jungle-fowl. 1 was, at jaizzled to 
account for the quiet maimer in which the binls submitted to 
be thus carrieil, and, on cb>ser insp<?ction, was not a little dis- 
gusted to find that each p<^K»r binl hail his ( Vidids stitched 
together so as eflkdually to pn*vcnt his seeing. This appears 
a dreadfully enud way of mincing the jsx>r crcatims to 
tameness, but it has th(' d<\siivd effi*(’t, for tlie moment tliey 
are thus blindfohkni, tiny no longer make any efforts to 
escape?, but sit (juietly on their perches, and allow Uiemstdves 
to be handled without moving — neither does it injim? the 
sight, for, on cutting the stitches which closed Uie eyedids <if 
one^ I find the eye perfixily bright and clear, and the eyelkk 
although a little inflaimHl, likely to heal in a few’ daya^ 

* The lieni Shikim of wry (Uacmit «tl3 

(lititiirt eaih of whiirh croDhnot iui eiforti to tluf parmll of ioait pir* 

tiaikr dmrription of For tho«e m |t8»" 

fowl, jangk) ami apir fowl, paitriiiii^a quaik, in im 

Fiixlera, origiimlly frowi Northern Imlk^ and apaking a dial^et «if MahiiatB 
or Ilimli. Anothinr claas, E< rkalk m Tr-rkalwar, captaw idl miattiw of 

wakT-fowl, and ako kleona for traiiitiia. Th«y Tela|pi| lutdl alt 
ijf tha Corotitiimkl eonat, wlw^tioe thty trawl all oiw lln^ mmtxf. A fiiunl 
trite, Kiofe riarticiikriy <li»cTil#ed at faige IS, are Uie Ikoma, nr Hiini 
Slilkkrk, who tatch lofie in the tnatmer dem^rihefl in the text «i»d llkewlir 

% meaiia of uptin^ tnmk of duari' tendofiii, over whleh tlie aiibiiato iwra#!^^ 
vMkt they aw hemmed in on dtlier aide hj \m$ Mima oleawl* to wWdi are 
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I ain told that these people employ their tame antelope in 
catching wild ones, in the following manner: — ^The tame 
antelope, having a number of nooses fastened about his head 
and horns, is turned out in the plain, where a herd of wild 
antelojHJ are observed ; the old buck of the herd immediately 
advances to give battle to the intruder, his long spiral horns 
become entangletl in the running knots, and the * Shikari,’ 
who luis l)een lying in ambush, nislu's out and securts him, 
Iwfore he has time to dusengage hiniSiflC 

Thanks to the kindness of a rich Mailras merchant, to 
whom 1 had letters of iiitnKluction, and wlio not only gave 
me up u suite of rooms in his house, but had a buggy or a 
Italanquiu at my disposal whenever I n'^juin'd if. I have l>een 
e:uihk*cl to see a gtXMl deal of Ma<lni.s and its society, and 
never liave I met with mon? real ho-spitalit y and friendship. 
The luxurious nKsle «if living, the sociability, hospitality, and 
gaiety of the presideney, nmder it a delightful place (*f resi- 
denee for a time. The c<m» 1 nmniing ride, the so'iable luncheon, 
the evening drive to enjt*y the ivfreshing 8«'a-bn’eAe and listen 
t4> the music of a fine inilitarj- l»and, the Iwtlls. private theatri- 
cals, and flirtations, are all delightful, lint 1 have not come 
t<t India Pj enjoy English society ; my objwt is to see tlie 
country and the natives, and much as I have enjoyed myself 
heiv, I confess that my heart la^gius to yearn for a wilder and 
more eventful life. 

So much has already lieen written on the subject of Indian 
and Anglo-Iudiaii manners, that 1 shall spare ray reader a 
rejwtition of the crude remarks ou Madras society which I find 
recorded in my journal, and proceed at once to the maivk 

tuft# of r<«U)er» -« ilrriw that vflWtqiljlj hjacltm tlwan (hnn katk- 
iiig away. They arv lUao of Ntathera rxtmrtisii. probahty fram Orta, «ai) 
Mx'ak a dialect of Hindnataiii — W. E. 
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BOCTE TO BANOALORE. 


Marmahnff Bridge^ Odober $d . — ^We commence our march 
to Bangalore to-morrow, and all is bustle and preparation in 
the camp. For the information of those who ore curious in 
such matters, I subjoin a copy of the route to Bangalore, with 
the length of each day’s march. 


BOUTE FROM MADRAS TO BANGALORE. 


PooDiainallee .... 

mirn 

12 

Pwrloopi 

4 

Koratoor .... 

8 

1 

ParumbaukuBi .... 

14 

3 

TrmiaiKior , . . - 

13 

6 

AllejMiiikum .... 

10 

1 

‘AUecoHum .... 

D 

4 

Caniumjiett .... 

10 

5 

Fort 

11 

2 

Goriattiun .... 

13 

5 

Laui|>ett, near Saul;nir 

13 

4 

Naiekenair}', top of lV\Uloonaig«lr<K>g Vtm . 

10 

0 

Vencataglierry .... 

D 

2 

Baitinungluni .... 

11 

2 

Cokr ..... 

IH 

2 

Belloor ..... 

10 

2 

OoBcottali .... 

15 

1 

Oantoimicnt of Bangalore 

iJd 

0 

Total luilc^ 

f07 

4 


Bangalore, November . — We arrived here on the 26th of 
thb month, after an ea.sy march of twenty-two days, including 
halts. 

Provided the weather is favourable — that is to say, iiRttlieT 
very wet nor very hot — for either extreme is disagreeable under 
canvas — I do not know a pleasanter way of ending (Mie’s 
time tlian in marching by easy stages in India Thero is a 
mixture of wild independence and luxurious living, wliich is 
not to be found in any other mode of life, nor in any othm* 
country. There is beautiful scenery for the lover of nature — 
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jungles aboTutding in game, and plains covered with antelope, 
for the sportsman — ^fruits and flowers for the botanist — 
beasts and birds for the zoologist — insects, more than sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings even of a rabid entumologist— constant 
change of scene for the enimyi — and plenty of fresh air and 
exercise for the dyspeptia In short, a man can have very 
few resources within lumself, or must be very hard to please, 
if ho does not find subjects of interest and amusement — ay, 
and of improvement too — on a march in India 

Tlia couutiy' Ijetwoen Madras and Bangalore is not exactly 
the hunting-ground which a sportsman, accustomed to better 
things, would select There is too much cultivation, and the 
load is t<x> much fn?quentti(L But to me, in my griffinage, it 
afforded ample sjmrt Hares, partridge, quail, and snipe, may 
Ikj found at almost every stage, and after ascending to the 
tabie laud of Mysore, there is a fair sprinkling of antelope on 
the plaina 

In my journal, written at the time, I find the following 
description of the countr)' through wliich we marchcnl 

“ Tlie countiy tluough which we marched was certainly 
pretty, but there was a siuneness, except in the inuuediate 
vicinity of tlie ‘Ghauts,’* which made it rather mouotonoua 
We, however, passed several places well worthy of obsen'ation, 
and some of our encamping grounds were strikingly beautiful 
Tlie roaul, for a great pai-t of the way, was bordered by fine 
old trees, which not only afforded a delightful shade, but 
swarmed with paroquets, green pigeons, minas, and other 
tropical birds, which afforded constant objects of interest to a 

* Tlie OhAYiU {the Eiiglinh * * or immm] axt» tm* conTfiigiiig vm§m 

of moutiUiiia whidb run iwtllel with tlio oast mi west coasU of Uie peiiiumils 
of UhnlusUti, auti honoe ktioiiii aa * Eastern mi Wussteru 
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novice in the study of natural history. There were plenty of 
wild monkeys, too, which afforded capital sport to the men. 
The whole camp used sometimes to turn out for a monkey- 
hunt, and, on one occasion, after a des^Kiratc chose of upwards 
of an hour, they succeedtnl in catching two ; one dieil of the 
injuries he received in taking him, the other was brought 
here in safety, and is now the pet of the barracks ; he wears 
a red jacket, drinks givg, and is leaining to smoke tobacio ; 
the sergeant-major, who prides himself not a little on his 
system of drill, docs not desi)air of teaching him the manual 
and platoon exercise ; and the tlriun-major is (piito certain 
that he will soon be able to beat the tattoo. 

“ The first place worthy of notice on thi.s route is Vellore, 
famous for the mutiny of the native troops, and also for tlic 
size and number of alligators with Mhich tlie ditch round the 
fort abounds. Tliese ravenous animals are not only unmolested, 
but encouraged, and fed ; being considennl, as they no doubt 
are, a great addition to the defences of tlie place. Tlieir for- 
midable jaws, however, liave not sufficient terrt»rs to deter 
some dai’ing spirits among the European troops from cro.ssing 
the ditch at night. I was told by an officer in the garrison, 
that some ‘larking’ young fellow.s in his regiipent, liaviiig 
discovered that the alligators, lieing frighteui^ by the dis- 
charge of artiller)', are in the habit of sinking to the bottom, 
and hiding themselves in the mud for some minutes after the 
morning and ei’ening gun are fin>d, avail themselves of the 
only two auspicious moments in the twenty-four hotm, hry 
swimming across the ditch the. moment the evening gun i« 
discharged — pushing befon? tlumi a ‘cliatty’ or light earthen 
jar into which their clothes have lM*eu previously stuffed— 
and after enjoying a night’s amusement outside the wall% 
returning in the same manner at gunfire in the morning. 
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“ From hence to the foot of the ‘ Ghauts ’ there is nothing 
particularly worthy of notice except a few native forts, some 
of which exhibit considerable skill in the art of fortiiScataon, 
and great judgment in the choice of position. 

“ As we approached the ‘ Ghauts,’ the country which was 
hitherto iSat grfuiuaUy became more mountainous, and i^brded 
some beautiful viewa Our encampment at Laulpett, at the 
foot of the pass, and near the gardens of Sautgnr-^^fiuuous for 
a peculiarly fine species of orange — struck me as one of the 
most l)eautiful sights I ever beheld* An Indian encampment, 
with its elephants, and camels, and ‘ tattoos,’ ■(• and bullocks, 
the various ami picturesque dresses of the camp followers, and 
the numlH*r of handsome Arab horses, each }»icketed in rear 
of Ids master’s tent, is at all times a striking object ; but in 
such a situation as this, with a foreground of blooming orange 
groves, a background of lofty mountains, and the accessories 
of luxuriant tropical scenery lighUnl up by the warm glow of 
a tropical svmset, it fonns a pictim^ not easily forgotten, and 
still kss easily described 

“ From Laulpett we ascended the Peddoonoigdroog Pass, 
and halteil for a tlay at the top, to rest the ‘coolies’ and 
!)ea8t8 of burden. The scenery of the jiass was wild and 
pictiw'squc, but less grand tluin I exjHJcted The jungle on 
each side of the road is very close, and was at one time much 
infested by tigers, but they are now rarely met with. The 
natives point out a place where a jiarty of troops were attacked 
hy a tiger about ten years ago, and two or three men killed 

“ After ascending the {lass we entered the Mysore country, 
which is flat, and strikes one as ndher barren, after the 

* To Mich of iu,v iwulcm wlui think tlie biwati<!« of oxaggmtod, f 

can only re|>)y, that ttii* itciicri|iUon won wiitteu in Uiy days of giiffiaai^ and 
tliat 1 tnuMcrilM* it trriatim. f Katim poniwi. 
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Carnatic. The plains abound with antelope, but they are so 
wild, and the country so flat, that it is difficult to stalk 
them. 

“ The only place worthy of notice after this is Colar, cele- 
brated as being the birth-place of Tippoo Sultan. It is a 
large village with a good bazaar, and is inlrabitcd by several 
native of rank. In firont of the mosque we saw a Fakeer (a 
Mahomedan devotee) performing a curious and remarkably 
unpleasant act of penance He was shod with a pair of 
wooden sandals, armed with long iron spikes, which, imsing 
through the sole of his foot, came out at the iuste]>, nailing 
his feet to the boards ; and tlui-s, sUiining the earth with 
his blooil, he marched up and down chanting a hymn, and 
looking as unconcerned as if he were merely jHTfomiing a 
pilgrimage, w-ith his shoes full of boih*d {x;aa 

“ Near the village of Narsapoor is a famous banian tree, 
said to be one of the largest in India — and certainly a marvel- 
lous specimen of tropical vegetation. We ineasun'd it as 
accurately as circumstances would ijcrmit, and found the 
dimensions to be as follows : — 


“ Qiith of patent ittcn> . , . .90 feet. 

CitcamfeKiice of tlw wholo cluxter of ftema at the tooti t6u yiuda. 
CirctmiffrviJce of vliade affonlwl by the titse when the 1 
min is vertical . . . . . j 


470 yorda. 


We had no means of ascertaining the height of the tret^ but 
it ajipeared enormous.” 



CHAPTER V. 


AN EXCURSION TO DHABWAR. 

lianyahn, Fdurtuiry 13/A — It is only fi%'e months sioco I 
laiuU‘(l ill India, and I have already been fortunate enough to 
obtain leave of alisence to visit iny brother, at Dharwar, in 
the Hombay presidency, about 280 miles from hence. I have 
not yet seen anything of the grander field sjKirts of India ; 
our exploits, at llangalore, having lieen confined to coursing 
jackal.?, shooting snijn* and quail, and “ larding the lean 
earth ” in our futile attempts to circumvent a certain herd of 
very shy nntelofM*, which, iH-ing the only animals of the kind 
within km miles of the station, are ptojKUlionately careful of 
themselves, and apjiear to have no stomach for “ mting 
bullets.” ' Inshallah • ' they have hiuglud at our bearda 
Hut. from the account my brother gives of the country in 
the neighbourhotKi of Dharwar, I expt-ct better sport before 
long. 

I sent on my servants, baggage, and horses, some days Rgo, 
to Hunyhur, a military station on the iMuiks of the Toonv- 
budrah, 185 miles from hence ; and start to-iuorrow night, in 
a palanquin, to travel * tlawk,’ that is, with }) 08 ted bearma, who 
travel day and night, <Mch set running a stage of fitan 10 to 
15 milea Travelling wiUi a siuglo set of bearers, who cany 
you from 25 to 30 miles a night, ami holt duiii^ tlie day, is 
cheajier, imd a pleasanter moiie of performing a jonmey, as it 
gives the traveller an op{)ortunity of seeii^ the eoiuitty, and 
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keq)U)g hituself in gaiiio ; but it is much slower, and, my 
leave l>emg Umiteti, I do not like to lose time by the way. 

My brother is to meet me at Hunylmr, and from thence 
we march, by easy stages, to Dhnrwnr — 95 miles — hunting as 
we go. 

On the night of the 14th of Febniary I started from 
Bangalore by torcldight, and posted on, without halting, 137 
miles, to Chittledroog, a fortified town, and strong hill-fort, 
belonging to the Rajah of Mysore, where I arrived on the 
afternoon of the ICth. 

As I iia-ssed through the Fort gate, I was acco.stetl, in 
tolerable English, by a res|)ectable-h>okiug native, who, after 
perfomiing sundry wr)' low 'salaams,’ ami assuring me that 
" my Ionisin' p’s footsteps were weleome,” kfggttl to know 
wiiether ‘ Sahib’ would bt- pleast^l to alight at the ‘ Bungalow,' 
winch is kept up by the Rajali for tlu* aeconiiiuxlntiou ol 
Eun)peaii travellers, and of which be wa.s tlu? k^-ejn-r. 

After two nights’ travelling in a {xilaiuiuiu, the prosjHXit 
of a few hours’ nst and a comfortahle Iwith was a temptation 
not to be resisted, st> I tluiiiked my dusky friend for bis |K)lite 
offer, and was forthwith conducted to the ' Bungalow.’ 

It was formerly one of the liajah’s palact's', and although 
now rather out of n*pair, is still a fiue building The pritici- 
pal room is supporte<l by carved stone pillars, and opetns ujx>n 
a handsome terrace, to which you ascend by a brmtd flight of 
steps, and in the cemtre of which is a fountain guwded by 
four elephants elaborately carved in bla<;k marble. The larck 
of the house opens uikiu a large garden, which is kepi in good 
order, and well stocked with grapt's, oranges, plantains, 
mangos, and other fruits. 

After 1 had bathed and made myself comfortahle, and 
whilst some cuny was being prepoml, 1 received a visit 
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from the ‘ patell,' or bead num of the village, who came in 8 tat<^ 
attended by the principal inhabitants, to pay hia T0^>ect6 to 
the ‘ bnrrah sahib.’ He was mounted on bis best pony, the 
mane and tail of which were dyed bright scarlet^ and followed 
by two or throe servants bearing on their heads brazen dishes 
filled with fruit and flowery as an offering to me. 

I could hardly keep my gratity when I found myself — a 
jolly subalteni. with no other dress than a shirt, loose drawers, 
and slippers — seatetl in the midst of the rajali’s hall of audi- 
ence, to receive a deputation of liandsomely dressed natives ; 
but' as they evidently took me for a great man, I did my best 
to sustain the cliaratiter, and received their homage with the 
air of a three-tailed bashaw. 

nu; ‘ patell,’ who had l>eeu a soldier in his youth, was a 
fun* handsome old man, and very talkative. 

My stock of Oriental learning being as yet rather limited, 
I could not, of coui-Ht!, benefit by the many high-flown compli- 
ments which were bestowed upon me ; but with the aid of 
mine host of the ‘ bungalow,’ we managed to keep up the con- 
versation pretty well 

The venerable ‘|mtcll’ began by asking me my name, 
whence I came, and wliither I was going. He then pro- 
(;ee<led to ask after every EurojKsan he had ever seen or heard 
of — taking it for granted that I must of course be intimately 
acquainted with them all — and was very particular in his 
inquiries about his old friend ‘Wellesley Sahib’ — against 
w'hom he ha<l the honour of fighting when in Tippoo’s ser- 
vice. He begged to know whethm* he w-as still alive, and if 
he had got a good pension ; and appeared much pleased when 
I told him he had l)eeu appointed ‘Grand Virier’ (Prime 
Minister) to the King of England, Ho stroked his snowy 
beard, exclaiming ‘Atcha’ (very good), and remarked that 
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‘ Wdlesley Sahib ’ had been better treated than he ; his 
nyidi having only appointed him ‘ patell ’ of a villaga Who 
the worthy man took me for I know not ; but he evidently 
thought me a person of some importance, for he concluded 
his harangue by b^ing that I would exert my interest witli 
the r^ah to procure him a better appointment — a favour 
which I promised to grant the first time I was favoured with 
a private audience. 

After sitting for an hour, 1 began to think the visit had 
been prolonged to a sufiQciont length, and my want of know- 
ledge of Oriental customs might have prolonged it till next 
moniing, had I not ajjplied for advice to my interjweU^r, 
who, smiling at my ignonmce of Indian etiquette, infonatMl 
me that I, being the 8iq>erior, my visitor could not take Ids 
departure without ray giving him pennission to do so. I 
accordingly desired the inteiqtreter to inform him that, “the 
‘ sahib ’ was graciously }>leased to sjiy he might take leave ” — 
giving him at the same time a present of a few rupees in 
return for his fruit. And the old genUemaji, making his 
best ‘ salaam,’ bowed himself out amidst a flourish of truuqjcta. 

By the time I had finislietl my curry the sun had set, so 
bidding my ohliging friiiiid atlien, I .ste}>{K*d into my palan- 
quin, and resumed my jouniey. 

The monotonous chaunt of the l^earers soon lulled me to 
sleep, and all went well till about three o’clock in the ifiom- 
ing, when I was roused from a sound sleep by feelii^ the 
l)alanquin come bump upon the ground 

On jumping out I found that my conveyance — a ricketty 
old concern at the best — had fairly broken down, the fiwe 
pole being snapped off close to the body, and the hind om 
badly sprung. 

A remarkably ])lea8ant adventure, thought I, after I liad 
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ascertained the full extent of the damage. Here am 1, in the 
midst of a jungle, two days' march from the nearest military 
station, and heaven knows how fSar from any village ; the 
night as dark as Erehus ; and the bearers — a set of half-savage 
villagers who do not understand a word I say — squatted 
round me on their heels, and jabberii^ like a parcel of 
monkeys in concert to the tlismal howling of the jackals, 
but making no attempt to remedy the mischief. “ The ' stdiib's ’ 
star is unfortunate ; " “ It is our fate ; ” that is enough for 
them ; and there they sit with true Oriental apathy, twirling 
their moustaches, and staring at the sliattered palanquin, as 
if they expected new poles to grow of their own accord. 

After a great deal of talking, and scolding, and violent 
gesticulation, I at last succeeded in making the wretches un- 
derstand tlwt, in spite of fate and unlucky stars, I was deter- 
miued to proceed ; and having got them to raise the body of 
the i)alanquin on their heads, we resumed our march, the 
‘ mussaulchie’* leading the way with his torch, and I bringing 
up the rear w'ith the broken pole over my shoulder. 

Having proceedotl in this manner about a couple of miles, 
we arrived at a small cluster of huts in the midst of the jungle 
Here the palanquin w^as set down, the bearers once more 
squatted upon their heels, and the shouting and lamentations 
were resumed. The inhabitants of the village, alarmed by 
such unusual sounds, rushed out of their huts, and stared at 
the broken palanquin, and talked, and shouted, and held up 
their hands in astonishment at the extraordinary ill luck 
which attended the ‘ saliib’s’ star ; but no one appeared to have 

• A posting twun of palsnq^ain.bearen eonsuts of twelve men, end e 
muasankhio or torch -bearer, whose duty it iato supply towheB and ml, aod 
to light the footsteps of his oomradea. 
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the most remote idea of what ought to bo done under the 
cireumstaiicea 

It was in vain that 1 stamped, and r^ed, and showed 
them money, and made signs that I wanted ropes to mend 
the palanquin. The poor people only shook their heads, and 
drew back from mo in alarm, as if they thought me deranged. 
At last, after having put myself in a temble heat, and ex- 
liausted my whole stock of invectives in ba<l Iliudostanee, 
and worse Malabar, two or three men left the crowd and ran 
into the village ; so, thinking that I had at last maile them 
understand what I wantetl, I lighttnl a cherfKd and sat dcnvn 
on the top of my disabled j>alan(juin to await the result with 
patience ; whilst the Ix'arers remaineil s(|uatt<Hl on the ground, 
with their eyes fixed upon me, tw if they fancied I was per- 
forming an incantation which was to s<!t all to rights. 

By the time my cheroot was fini-ehed, my patieiu e was 
also exhausted, the crowd had dispersed, and still no appear- 
ance of anjlhing being done. So, as a la.st re.souree, I .seia^l 
the torch, and taking one of the Iwarers with me, went on a 
voyage of discovery round the village The housee were all 
closed, and no one would reply to iny n'pcated knocking ; hut., 
at last, in an outhouse^ I di.scovered ii gocally piece of hand>oo, 
wliich I took possession of, and a little farther search pn>- 
duced a coil of ro|>c, and a small hatchet, which I also appro- 
priated, and with these materials I soon managed to spltco 
the hind pole, and rigged on a sort of yard across the front of 
the palanqnin, which, although anything but a workmanlike 
job, served very well to cany it empty to the next stage. 

By the time my arrangements were completed it was 
broad daylight ; so, with a hearty malefliction bestowed upon 
the stupid ‘Jungle Wallahs,’ I slumldered my rifle, and pro- 
ceeded on my way. 
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A fatiguing walk of fifteen miles, under a broiling sun, 
brought US to a good-sized village, where I managed to get 
my palanquin sufficiently well secured to cany me on, and, 
about sunset, reached Hurryhur without further adventure. 

Hurrylmr, Fehnutry 21^. — Hurryhur is a small canton- 
ment for one regiment, and having been only lately estab- 
lislied, tliere are not mon* than two or three houses built for 
the officers ; the remainder living in their tents. It is situated 
in the mitlst of a barren sjimly plain, udth hanlly a tree or 
shrub in sight, ami looks the very picture of desolation. The 
r(>ginumt quarterwl here is the 24th native infantry'. I 
Vtrought a h'tt4'r of introduction to one of the officers, by 
whom I have Ix'en most hospitably n*ceive<l and comfortably 
lodg('(l There arn* not more than five or six officers jirescnt 
with the n'gimcnt, and only one lady, th(‘ adjutant’s wife, 
who tells me slie Inis not st-en the face of a European woman 
ft>r two years, and couqilains sadly of the dulncss of the place. 
Tlie cow’itry atout here is in a voiy ilisturlied state. The 
regiment is onieretl to march in a few days, to attack a iH“tty 
rajah who has nwolted, and fortifieil himself so strongly in a 
liill fort among the Western Ohaut.s, that all efforts to dislodge 
him have hitherto fiiiUil. lie is so sitnatetl that artillery 
cannot Ik*, brought to Ikuit upon him, and they will have 
either to shell him out or reduce him by famine. The poor 
adjutant’s wife is to be left with an assistant-surgeon, and a 
few invalids, to take charge of the cantonment, and does not 
apjwar at all happy at the prmqiect 

My servants and horses, which I sent on before me &om 
llangalore, did not arrive till yesterday evening ; so that 1 
have been obliged to vegetate here ever since the 17th ; and, 
in spite of the kindness and hospitality I have expeiienosd, am 
beginning to W’eaiy sadly of Hurtyhut and the adjutant's wife 
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I lisve jti«t]«oetv«d ft letter fttm my 1m4^, mybig tbut 
lift cftonot meet me hew, bs ho intended, ftnd {iro{KMattg Uie 
following route, w’hich I intond to adopt. 

He is to have hearore laid for the firot forty niilea, to 
Davigheny, and from thence to Dharwar (fifty-five niUiw) 
three of his own horses ore to Ih‘ iiostetl at i*qual distances. 
I shall leave this to-niorrow' evening ; mn the first forty miles 
daring the night ; start from Davigherr}* at daylight ; and 
ride into Dharw'ar, in time for a late breakfast 

Dharwar, Februart/ 2ith . — I arrived hen' ycsU*nlay with- 
ont any adventure u'orthy of romark, t'xcj'pt having In'!'!! 
8topj>ed during the night hy a jmrty of tin* dijMifTeet^'^l natives, 
who, as I Ix'fore reinarke«l, an* in a very un.s«>ttletl state, and 
have stopped and plunderetl si'veral travellers of late. 

1 was awakened, in the middle of the night, by fwling the 
palanquin set down, and hearing a scuffle ontsiile. < >n jump- 
ing out, with a pistol in each hand, I found myst'lf sumnmdtHl 
by twenty or thirty wild-looking riu-n, anned with sticks, 
knives, and ohl swonls. Two or thn*<* of the beanTS were 
lying on the gn>nnd with bmken h«*ads ; and the others, who 
it apj)ean*<l had made some shew of n*8i8taue»*, wen* getting 
unmercifully maulwL Knowing that with my two pistols, 
besides a rifle and double-bam*lh*d gun, which were also m 
the palanquin, ready lua<lwl, I wa.s more than a match for the 
poor half-nak(‘d WTi'tches who surrounded me, I did not like 
to shed blood unnecessarily ; and, in iqiite of the urgent 
entreaties of the bearers to fire, I contented myself wiHi talk- 
ing in an angry tone, pointing to my pistols, and makiug 
signs to the jieople to disperse:. At first they drew hack ; 
but when one of the fellows advanced towards me, hrondish- 
ing a knife, I immediately fired over his head, keeping the 
other pistol ready to fiirc into him, if necessary. This answered 
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wretdb to the ehades he&«e hie tiiit^ fet he imwtoihwtoly 
turned tall, and hia companion^ nttotii^ a yeil totKHV fled 
inall directiona 

And so I obtained a s^nal victory, which was a& the none 
satisfactory for having been bloodleaa 

After posting on qtuetly for the remainder of the nig^t, I 
arrivfHl, about daybreak, at the village of Davigheny, where I 
found my first horse, with a * sowar,’ or native trooper, to act 
as guide. 1 immediately mountetl, leaving my palanquin in 
charge of the horsekeeper, and the nags Iwing all in hunting 
condition, with a fresh guide at each stage, I cantered over 
the remaining fifty-five miles in less than five hours, and had 
the hapjuness of ciice more embracing my tlear brother, whom 
J had not seen for many years. 

Dharwar, Iving 8ituaU*<l more than 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea, enjoys a cool and healthy climate. Tlie 
thermometer seldom range.s higher Hum SO®, and the nights 
an; fi-equcntly cold enough to ixmder one, and even two 


blankets desinible. 


The country' in the immediate vicinity is admirably 
ailaptod for sporting, Iteing beautifully diversified with low 
jungle, oiwn plains, and small lakes, and there is no lack of 
game ; but, beyond this, it has nothing to recommend it as an 
agreeable station. A regiment of native in&ntty% the col- 
lector of the district, four ladies, and a few young civilians^ 
constitute the entire society; and three ladies, out of the four, 
are anything but young, pretty, or s^gireeable. 

To any one, therefore, but an inveterate aporteman, Dhar- 
war must prove a dull station, andl' even to him tote want of 

female society is a great privatiott. { 

Although I have not been hei^ move than a I 

V 
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already feel this. No one can enjoy the wild excitement of a 
hunter’s life more than I do ; but this, instead of weaning me 
from the more refined pleasures of civilized society, only 
tends to heighten my enjoyment when I return to it. Verily 
it is not good for man to Ihj alone. He is by nature a suA’age, 
and it is only the refining influence of the gentler sex — the 
angels of creation — tliat saves him from utter barharisia 
In other resjiects the society of Dharw’ar is d(?ci«ledly 
above par. Tlie civilians, in particular, are exceedingly well- 
informed and gentlemanlike young men, and are first-rat«‘ 
sportsmen, without any of the slang and swagger f>f ‘ siHJiting 
men.’ They neither keep buU-<log8 nor fighting-cocks, nor do 
they dress like ‘ swell dragsmen,’ and talk like stable-lxiys. 
They make use of gootl hoiu*8t lumudy English, in jiteference 
to the pick-jxK*ket slang, whurh I n'gnd to say is now Incom- 
ing much too common, and which, wlum interlanled with a 
few quaint blasphemies, is supposed to imjiart force and bril- 
liancy to the conversation of the ‘ bang up sjiorting character.' 
Half the heroes of ‘ the ring ’ are nnkiiowu to them even by 
name, and I tloubt mutrh whetlu r one among them could 
answer tin; simple questions, “Who wears Ubo champion’s 
belt ? ” “ What is the exact weight of the famous dog Hilly V‘ 
or “ Whetlier the ilanchester Pet or the (iame Chicken came 
oflT victorious in the last mill ?" And yet I have never met 
with harder riders, bettev rifle-shots, or stancher men to back 
you in the hour of danger, than these stunc quiet gcai^man- 
like civilians. 

This for the information of the young gentlemen of the 
rising generation, upon whose minds I — as an old sportsman 
who has seen a little of the world — ^aiah to impress Uiia doc- 
trine, that neither the use of slang expressions, the sociefy of 
sporting ‘ coves,’ a sporting style of dreaa, nor the study of 
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BeVUs Lift, are conducive to the fonnation of a good sports- 
man, hut rather the reverse. A sporting character, and a 
good sportsman, are two perfectly distinct animala 

Instead of devoting their time to such acquirements, I 
would strongly urge upon them the necessity of studying 
drawing, comparative anatomy, and natural history in all its 
branches, from the geological formation of a mountain to the 
reproduction of a plant ; for, without the refining influence of 
some such knowledge, the pursuits of the sportsman lose half 
their charm — ^that of being able to study with iulvaiitage the 
gloat b<M)k of nature — and become the occupation of a savage, 
who slays that ho may eat ; or. woise still, they degenerate 
into the mere Idoodtbirsty instinct of a l>east of prey. 
Wlicr<«is, to a man of cultivab.d mind, they not only afford a 
healthy and exciting amusoinent, bracing alike to mind and 
IkkIv ; but. if pursu<;d in a preper spirit, present constant 
opportunitit^ of studying the glorious works of creation, and 
storing up knowleilge which must preve usefid to lumself, 
and may jirovc useful to others. 

A press of business, which kecjis my civilian friends clf^ 
at work, has hitheito prevonte<l our making out a long-talked- 
of expiMlition to the Great Canara Fon^st, where that splendid 
animal, the Indian bis4.>n, abounds. Bui, in the meantime, I 
find plenty of occupation, during the cool hours of morning 
and evening, stalking tleer in the neighliouring jrmgle, or 
shooting autelojie, which abound on the black cotton-ground 
within a few miles of the cantoument ; and I generally numage 
to keep the mess pretty well supplied wiA venisoa 

Tlie heat of the day is devoted to mdiug, studying 
natural history, preparing s{>ecimeni|^ and making drawings 
of any rare animal I may have with in my morniiig 
«tinble ; and in the evening we all togc^er, each of ttie 
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yotmg civilians taking it in turn to act the part of host and 
supply the liquida 

The Southern Mahratta country, in which Dharwor is 
situated, presents a fine field for the naturalist as well as the 
sportsman, affording, as it does, almost every variety of game 
found in India.* 

• Of beasts of pro}*, the tiger and two vaiieties of ^leuther are immeroua. 
The Cheetah, or huntingdeojiartl {FfUs is ratJu r moix^ rim% and 

a variety of the tiger-cat is found occasionally. 

The Indian bear {Ursm Lah'atm) is common in all hilly districts. 
Wild-hogs abound in the jungles, but are daily Incoming more st'arcc in 
the op<m country'. 

Hyenas, wolvc^s, wild-df^gs, jai kals, and foxes al»omid, occasionidly afford ^ 
ing an hour’s sfiort, in default of nobler game. 

Wild elephants art^ found in the I'anara Forest, on the westcro frontier of 
the district 

Within twenty miles of Dharwar, we find thir Indian bmm {Fm Oaurm), 
That noble deer, the Hambar, or liusa-deer {Vm*us sUintlttig 

al>out sixteen hands high, ami commonly calh'%1 the elk, profmbly on aenmnt 
(»f its great size. 

Tlie lieautiful spotted deer, or eln^tdle (Orn/.*» Aris}, 

The rib-facc<l deer, or muiitjak (6Vm« Mu^jak)^ and the dwarf mmk* 
deer {Mmcm Meminn), hanlly #k> laige as a 

The neilghau {Jkiniaiis Hima) fr*H|uenta the Imuhul jungles t4) the eastwanl 
I^w coverts ufwn rising grounds arc the favourite haunts of the four* 
homed anttdope {Aniil^^ Cfikknra), 

The little gmcefol gaztdle {Aniihpe Cora) is found in great mtmlswni, 
m'&tteml over the lauren ground, lietwecn the gmit fomd-junglo auil the 
extensive plains of blaelc alluvial soil, commonly called eottoti^grotnd*^ wbere 
the common antelope {Amiiiopr and Imstard afford ecmiliiil end 

beautalul praetlc*e for the liHe. 

Of small game there is also a great variety ; but, aaoept for llm srite iff 
supplying our iiieis*table, we do not trouble thiun mticll* 

The painted snipe {SoAopaat Capemi^i tb« commim and • great 
variety of the duck tribe, and wadem, are niimefcm 

Hares, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, spur-fowl^ three varktiea rf patridge--- 
painted, black, and gmy-»-tlte fforkan (Oik Aurita% sitid*fNvtpe (fWao 
Jrenmim% and five varieties of ^nail, compltle the list. 
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SPORT AT OHABWAB. 

March Is/. — W e have opiined our campaign gloriously ! 
Ye.Ht 4 jr(lay I shot two sjiotted bucks before breakfast ; and to- 
day we have taken the scalp of the famous wandering tiger, 
which has iKicu the terror of the neighbourhood for the last 
six muntha 

Tliis morning, Elliot’s native hunters, who have been on 
the trail of the tiger for a week past, brought intelligence that 
they had at last 8ucoe<.*ded in marking him down. After fol- 
lowing liim from jungle to jungle, they watched him, at day- 
break this morning, as he was n-tunung to the Omlekop 
thickets, and tumtid him into one of the small ravines on 
the hills, Iwyond Munsoor, where he was surrounded, and 
word sent into comp that we should lose no time in going out, 
a.s he was asvage, and likely to break through the line 

Old ‘Anak,’ a fine elephant, which we have borrowed 
from a neighbouring rajoli, was instantly despatched with 
guns and ammunition in the howdah, and Elliot, my brother, 
and I, followed soon after on horseback. On arriving at the 
ground, eight miles from cami:^ we found everything looking 
well for a certain kill Tlie tiger had been marked into a 
small open ravine, where there was no strong cover, and every 
rising ground within sight was crowned by a look-out man, to 
turn him or mark him down if ho should break away. 

All possible precatitions having been taken to prevent his 
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escape, we mounted the elephant, and the tiger was roused by 
a rattle of ‘ tomtoms ’ and a wild shout from the beateis. He 
was on foot in a moment, and, with a loud roar, dashed from 
the ravine, and took away across countr}' at a lobbing gallop. 

The elephant was bmlly placed, and the tiger passed us at 
a distance of 150 yards, going at a pace wliich rendered the 
chances of hitting him vciy slight indeed. Two balls rang 
among the rocks close behind liim, and just as he was to])- 
ping the hUl, a long rifle-shot appeared to touch him, for a short 
angry roar was home back upon the biveze, and the beaters 
made signs that he was hit 

We followed at the best juice old ‘ Anuk ’ could muster, 
and on reaching the summit of the hiU, saw the tiger slowly 
stealing dowm a ravine on the ojiposite siile. He was out of 
shot, and we halted to maik him dowm, and to stmd the 
beaters to a place of safety ; for he was evidently wouiuIihI, 
and therefore dangerous. One man alone, int«.vicati;d \vith 
opium, disK'garded every wuirning signal : the tiger was going 
straight towards him ; we called and beckoned in vain ; the 
infatuated wTetch drew his swonl, and waved it in iletiance, 
while we saw’ the fatal crisis ajiproaching, and coul^do nothing 
to save him. 

Elliot ordei’ed the ‘ mahout’ to urge tlie elephant forwai-d 
at his utmost speed. I shall never forget the excitement of 
that moment My brother and 1, both novices in tiger-hunt- 
ing, were almost in a rabid state ; and in our anxiety to 
rescue the doomed wretch from his impending fate, we stamped 
with impatience, and abused the driver for not exerting 
himself sufficiently, although he was plying the goad wiHi all 
his strength, making the blood flow, and extorting a scream of 
pain from the unfortunate elephant at- every stroke. 

But aU was in vain. Before we were half way down the 
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hill, the tiger had caught sight of the poor helpless drunkard, 
staudiiig directly in his path, and his doom was sealed. He 
might stiU have made an effort to escape, for he bad a long 
start ; but he appeared paralysed by fear when he saw the 
tiger making directly towards him with terrific bounds The 
brute was upon h i m with the speed of light We saw him 
rear for an instant over his victim, who attempted to defend 
himself with his sword and shield. One savage roar rang 
through the soul of the stricken wretch, and he was dashed to 
the ground, amidst a cloud of dust through which we could 
just distinguish the agitated fonus of the tiger and the 
wretched man, writhing like a crushed worm in his gripa It 
was over in an instant. The tiger trotted off, sulkily, to a 
small patch of thorny bushes, and being now e.xcited to 
madness by the taste of blood, stood boldly awaiting our 
attack. 

Tlie elephant was pushed forward with aU speed, the tiger 
roaring fmiously as we advanced, and the moment Ids splendid 
heatl appeared, a volley from six barrels sent him back 
staggering into the centre of the bush. He rallied instantly, 
and math* a brilliant charge close up to the elephant’s trunk, 
when ho was again turned by a well-directed volley from the 
spare guns, and retreated growling to his lair. 

We now retired a short distance to reload ; and when we 
advanced again, the tiger, although bleeding at every pore, 
rushed forth to meet us, as savage as ever. He was again 
turned before he could spring on the elephant^ and again 
dragged forward Ids bleeding body to the charge, roarii^ as if 
his heart would burst with impotent rage. We now let him 
come up qiute close, so that every ball might tell, and gave 
him shot after shot, till he crawled bock exhausted into the 
hushes. We followed liira up, and in a last expiring effort to 
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mcb Uie dephant^ he was shot dead, while strug^^diig to 
make good his cbaige. He was game to the last^ and Elliot, 
who has killed many tigers, says be never saw one die more 
gallantly. 

Having asceitained, by poking him with a spear, tliat tlu* 
tiger w'as actually dead, we dismounted from tlie ‘ howdali,' 
and, leaving the ‘ mahout ’ to reward his unwieldy pet after 
his exertions, by givitjg liim balls of sugar dipped m the 
tiger’s blood, went to look afU‘r the mdbrtmmte beater who 
had been struck down. We foiuid liim lying under a bush, 
in a dying state, and a more frightful sj>ectacle 1 uevu' 
beheld His lower jaw was carrietl away as if he had been 
struck by a camion ball, his chwk bones wen* crashed to 
piiKJes, and the laceniktl muscles of the throat hung down 
over his chest So dreadfid was the injmy that literally 
nothing of the face was lell l>elow the eyes, lie appeannl 
fpiite .sensible, poor fellow, ami made fnintic signs for water, 
whilst his bloodshot eyc.s ndliiig wiUlly, imjiarted to the 
shattered head the most ghastly exj>n.‘s.sion I have ever lielield. 
It was, of course, impossible to affoi-d him the sHglitest relief, 
and death sotui put an emi to liis suflering.s. * 

I was much struck by the extraonlinury apathy of the 
natives on thi.s occasion ; many of them passed the mangled 
iKxly of their companion with a careless glanc«\ merely re- 
markiug “that it was his fate and those who remaiimd to 
witness his dying struggles evinced no more feeling for him 
than if he had been a dog, unless their suggestion that wc 
should put an end to his misery by shooting him through the 
head might be considered as such. Tire poor fellow himself 
intimatod, by signs, that he wished us to do so ; but we could 
not, of course, comply With his m|ue6t 

The important operation of singeing the tiger’s whiskeia 
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baring iHsen performed by theoldeet natiw bimtor*H»c«iOM» 
was laid tipou a cart» drawn by six buUoflla*, and deocm^ 
with flags, and was thus dm^ged home in Uiwnpb. 

On skuiuing the tiger we found sixteen balls lodged in bis 
body, most of which luul entered his chest ; a strong proof of 
the extraordinary tenacity of life possessed by these animals. 

He was a male, about the medium size^ and his dimensions 
iiS follows t 

Ffwi InelkiM 


LtiTigth frt»m |)oint of no»e to of tail * 9 5 

Ixjngth of tail . * - • , 2 10 

Heigl^t from heel to fthotilder . . .32 

T^ii^h frr»m ihoulder to jxdnt of toe . . 3 H 

From elbow tti point of toe . . .20 

Ciirth of Ixxly, iiamtHlkitely l>ehuid the shoulder . 5 3 

Girth <»f for<**irm . . . .27 

Girth of neck . . . .30 

Girth of heail . . • .33 


♦ The HfiUveK have a :jwj»emiiiou!i MnT that, u!ile«i the whkkers wf it tiger 
iuv off iiamediately after he iif^ killed, they wiO l»e lamiited by hk 

gluMlt. 

t A tiger 9 f inches may l»e |w<mounc<'d by some fjiort4smeni, uccuislotiteii 
to hear <»f tigent of 12 ami even 1 4 ft?t“t in length, tt> be a izuall «|ic«ctm«iL. But 
buch WM by nt) means the tasse. Tlie anunal in i|iiestioii m’lui a faU-ited 
8|w»cinien, of very thick, robmt and 'wm mcmuml with aempuloua accu- 

racy, and without the natural wisli 4»f young a|K»rt«meii to niagtiify the ii» of 
ihiir victim. There are variomi ways in whkh tiieajmrementi of krg;e game 
are taken. Many, i may any moat men, eonletit themtelves with laktitg the 
b>ngth of the akin when out t4> dry, after the beaiKt haa been ffaytMi 

It b thus that the 1% and II ft^d ineajum^nienta are obtnineit From the eat- 
aiinuaiion of a great nunilier of itidividuala^iiot lem than from 200 to MO 
canTully meamumi** 1 am naiMed tlmt few tigfr!i eaccml 10 feet in lunglh, and 
that the ui^ority fall abort of that limit Then there is aa great variety of 
form and proportion among tigers m among num. Somi indlvidYiala ai« tht 
long, lanky auitnaia, others short and stout Again, there it great iBvayalty 
in the length of the tail, which is always taken Into the uotalinii cd the length. 
Some tigers have long, others short tails, in {wt^rtioti to their bodka. It la 
obvioua how these seveml circumstanoes modiiy the idea of kae iDwniied imi a 
statement of the total length slone.-'^W, E. 
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ANmOPK-SHOOTISO. 


For the last week I have devoted my time almost exclu- 
sively to antelope-shooting on the Black Plain, where the 
apparently endless level extemls on all sides to the horizon, 
like a dark sea studded with little hillocks that resemble 
islands. Morning and evening I ride out here, armed with 
my rifle, spear, and telescope, and wander over the cotton- 
ground where the antelope feed, watching their habits, and 
daily discovering some new and interesting feature in their 
character. 

Tlie Indian antelojw* — the ‘quariy'’ of the Hindoo gods — 
is considerably larger than the roebuck, an adult male standing 
nearly three feet at the shoulder, and weighing alx>ut ninety 
pounda Xlie old bucks are dark colTee-bix>wn, or nearly black 
above, and white beneath, with a white sjrot nniml the eye; head 
long, nose rather .stiume ami blunt, with an incipient inuzzh>, 
or naked space between the nostrils. Honis from ('ighte<ni to 
twenty-two inches long, dark linjwm, annulated with from 
twelve to twenty-two rings, and beautifully twistol in a s]»iral 
form. Female homle.ss, pale fulvous above, white Kmeatli, 
with a white line running along the side. Very young moles 
are of the same colour as the female, but Irecoms gradually 
darker with age, till at five or six years old they have acquiml 
the darkest hue, and are then called black liucka. They arc 

• The Indian antelope “ is not remarkable for bwaity of form, and eJf- 
gant diatribntion of colonrt, than for the intcrcat it baa excited, ftom the 
remotest antiijnity, among the nations and philooopbk li^tlat4«a of the 
ngions where it resides. They have raised the common anteio|i« MBKHlft the 
constcllationa, hamesied it to the chariot of the moon, and represenltd it a* 
the qnairy of the gods. In the opinion of HindmM the animal ia aaend to 
Chandra (or the moon) ; female devotees and minstnda lead it, domeaycatad by 
the harmony ot their instmmenta, or the power of their pniyera ; Mui holy 
Bramins are directed to feed upon their flesh, nqdier certahi dream«tUKiwI«re> 
scribed by the institntea of Mena."— Cavtar-a Arntmal with Addi- 

tional Descriptions by Edward Otiflitlts and otlwni. 
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gitfgarious, and go in herda of from ten to twenty ; each herd 
being under the command of an old black buck. 

This is their rutting season, during which period d^perate 
engagements take place between the males : they %ht with 
great obstinacy, lowering their beads and tilting at each other 
»u furiously, that their long spiral horns frequently snap in 
the encounter. ^Vhen a stray doe gets accidentally, or 
perhaps intontionally, into a herd of young males — ^who, 
tlrivcn away by the old black bucks, form themselves into a 
club of bairbelors — a series of single combats ensues, which 
are maintained for hours, till the strongest or most chival- 
rous of the fraternity shews a decided superiority over all 
the others. 

The little timid doe, who has sIockI aloof anxiously watch- 
ing the progress of the fights — like Helen, the cause of many 
woes — ^uow cpiietly w'ulks off with the victor. 

Valiant alike in love and war, the conqueror, with swell- 
ing throat, tail curled promlly over his liack, and head enwt, 
sidles up to his hanl-won prize, uttering a low bellow' of 
d*“light. The skittish doc rt'jHjls his advances, tosses her 
pretty hearl, and starts off in a succession of graceful bouiub, 
cleaving the air like a meteor. 

On, with the 8[><,'ed of light, daahoa the excited buck, 
stnitching himself acro^ the plain in a long striding gallop, 
the rapid stroke of which is more than the eye can follow, 
and at length overtakes the boundii^ doc In a race where bia 
muscular powers are taxed to the utmost 

When the doe is wearied out and can no longer avoid tim 
male — ^who even has recount to blows to bring bar to snb- 
jection — she yields herself, and remains in company with tlie 
buck for several days, generally in some secluded spot where 
no intruder is likely to interrupt their honeymoon. 
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JlFFBCnON FOR THEIR YOUNG. 


1 have observed, and M-atcbed for several suceessive dava 
a pair in this retirement, and have seen tlie poor buck at 
length driven from his partner by some more powerful rival, 
wbom the doe follows, always becoming the willing prey of 
the conqueror. 

The beaten buck generally leads the life of a hennit for 
the rest of the season, but sometimes returns to the society of 
his bachelor frienda 

It often happens that the old black buck of a herd is led 
astray by one of his own skittish d(x«, and does not retuni 
tUl another male has usurix'd his place, and estabbshed him- 
self in the good graces of the ladies of his liarem. If both 
bucks happen to be renoAvned wairiors a desperate combat 
ensues, which is seldom dwidtHi without a broken bom at 
least But if the intruder be a yoiuig male, he walks off at 
once, like a wdso dog, who leaves tlie room as 80t>n iw he secs 
preparations making for throwing liim out of the wind«>w. 

Antelope exhibit great affection fur their young, exjjosing 
themselves, in their defence, to dangers which they immt 
dread. I mot witli a rtnuarkuble inst^vnee of lliis while trpng 
to approach within shot of a black buck, in wniqjauy with a 
doe and fawn. Tlic fawn followed the doc wbeu she nuule off 
at my approach ; but its wcaknm not allowing it to keep 
pace with the old ones, they both halted, and forcMni it by 
blows to crouch in a furrow. As often as it attempted to rise, 
they returned and pushed it down ajpiin, remaining by it, 
although I had by this time approached within shot, as kmg as 
the fawn continued to shew itself. Tins display of parental affec- 
tion quite disarmed me, and I left the poor things unmolested. 

To ^ve my readers an idea of the various methods of 
killing and taking antelope, I shall transcrihe Uie acconnt of 
a few days’ sport selected from my journal, kept at Dhamnu’. 
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from wb^ce I made excureiona into the n^^hottring di»- 
tricts, where antelope mcmt abounded The native names ere 
those of the villages where I pitched my tenta 

" Kardagee, March 1«<. — Here I am again, in the land of the 
autelo|)e, working the long lifle daily, and keeping myself and 
followers plentifully supplied with venison — I killed three 
this inomiug, missing but one shot The first dropped dead, 
hit in the shoulder ; the second, a black buck with twenty-one 
inch honis, distant one hundred and ninety yards, fell after 
nuuiiug at full sijee<l about a quarter of a mile, although the 
ball, wiaghing nearly an ounce and a half, had i<as8ed through 
his botly close to the lu’ort. : the thinl, a fine buck with twenty 
inch horns, was- feinling with his hind-<piarters towards me, 
when I firtnl ; he raisetl his head just as I covered him with 
the sight, and receiving the ball in the back of the neck, 
droppinl dea*i, without moving a limb. 

“ March, 2d — To-<lay I only killed one antelope, which 1 
l»rought down at a long range ; he got up again, although shot 
tlirough the loins, and led me a gallop that made old ‘ Vul- 
can’s’ mil shake Ijefore I sjncared him.” 

“Guddnk, Ajyril — Shot l>adly this morning, and 
missed scvenil fair shots, which I ought to luive hit ; the aute- 
lojw, in this part of the countiy. Wing by no means idby. On 
my way home, I tried the speed of a young buck, and found 
that ' Merlin, although a fast horse, could not touch him over 
a dead plain. I was pulling up after going about a mile, whmi 
chance put the buck in my power. In jumping a ravine, he 
fell and broke his fore-li^. I observed his huuwees, Mid a 
pllop across a few fields blew him so completely, t-Wt - 1 ran 
into and speared him." 

Svditget^ Kovemier Nothing has been done ttnlay, 
except taking out the KoUpoor llyah’s hunting^heetahs. 
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HUMTING-CHEETyiHS. 


They had three runs each at bucks without killing, which I 
was not sorry for, as this, like falconing and coursing, is a 
sport by no means to my taste. All I wished to see was the 
extraordinaiy degree of speed exerted by the k^pard in chase ; 
and this was displayed to-tlny in perfection. The rapidity of 
his stroke, and the length of hi.s lx>unda, are almost incredible ; 
giving a rate of going, for a few seconds, too rapid for the eye 
to follow. In jutlging of the speed exerted, tliere i.s only thi.s 
to guide you — an antelope, one of the swiftest animals in 
nature, going his best pace, and straining eveiy nerv'e to 
escape ; and the Iwumling k'opanl, flying through tht! air with 
a velocity that gains ujtou his pny ns if it wen- only gt>ing at 
a gentle canter. Tlie reason of tlunr not killing to-<lay, was 
l>eing slipped at too great a distance, the antelojte l«*ing very 
shy. Neither of the leopanls could or would keep up his 
prodigious velocity for more than three humlred yanls ; and 
failing to strike the buck within tliis di.stance, he be<’uine 
sulky, lay down, and remained growling, till the kee|K r, com- 
ing up with his cart, blindfolded and secimid him, after having 
appeased his uTath with a lump of raw meat. ^ITlis style of 
hunting Ls a beautiful sight to st-c once ; but, in niy opinion, 
is a sport l>etter calculaU'd to pUaise an efleniinate rajah than 
a European sportsman.” 

Noulgoond, May 13 tA — Tlie anteloja? here ore extremely 
shy, owing chiefly to their having Wu much pc^rseotited ot 
late by a tribe of ‘ Hum shikdris’ (deer-hunters), cn<^inped 
in the neighbouibood. These pec^le — a wandering carte of 
natives, who earn a livelihood by snaring game— not only 
destroy great numbers of antelope, but wmdcff the animals 
so wild by constantly driving them towmrda their snares, 
that they start off the moment a man appears in s%hi Their 
method of taking them is as follows 
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'■ Having selected a convenient spot frequented by antelope, 
they erect two oblique lines of small bamboos driven into the 
ground, Ix^nning at about three hundred jrards apart, and 
bringing them gradually togetha* in the form of a funnel, 
till they are within forty or fifty yaifls of each other. Along 
the oblique lines of upright posts, they extend cords, to which 
are suspended feathers and white pieces of antelope skins 
that flutter in the wind, and across the narrow passage, 
between the two lines, are fasten(*d loops and snares of various 
kinda -Tins being i)repared, the whole tribe, men, women, 
and children, turn out, an<l surrounding a herd of antelopev 
drive them quietly towards the. witle part of the enclosure 
Here they rush ufion the antelope with tremendous yells, and 
the poor animals, lerrified b)' the noise Iwhind them, and 
scaiotl fruiii turning to the right or left by the fluttering of 
th(* feathers and piece.? of wiiite skin, nish blindly forw'ard, 
anil in tr}ing to escaj»e through the narrow jiassage, are en- 
taugUnl in the snare.? and takiui. 

“Another method of taking antelojH? is by means of a tame 
buck, who having a number of win? fastened about liis 

head oral horns, is tunuHl out in the plain where a lierd of 
wild antelope are feeding. Xo sooner does he approach the 
herd, than the old buck steps forth and gives battle to the 
intruder ; his long s]>iral horns become entangled in tlm 
nooses attached to the h«a»d of his antagonist, and the hunter, 
who has been lying in ambush, runs up and secures him 
before he has time to disengage hlmsell 

" For the last week I have toiled across the heavy black 
plain for many hours evoiy morning without oacse gdiing 
within shot of an antelope. Yesterd^ I taied an furpedient 
commonly resorted to by native hunt^m, of approaching my 
J?*une under cover of a light moval^e ficame dT 
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clothed with branches ; but in this I failed, either ftx>ra my 
own want of skill, or from the antelope having become ac- 
quainted with this artifica To-day I trietl the experiment of 
using a stalking bullock, and with better success. It enabled 
me to get within one hdndred yards of a largo herd, headed 
by an old black buck, which I knocked over with tlie second 
barrel whilst going at speed, after having missed a fair stand- 
ing shot with the first 

"May 22d. — ^To-day the stalking bullock failed me, and 
being in want of venison, I tried the experiment of driving 
the antelo|)e Having nmiarked the course wdiich they 
generally took when disturbi'd, I j>oste<l myself in a ravine as 
nearl}’ as I could guess in their liiu;, and sent my man a cir- 
cuit of a couple of milt«, on h<»r8elm«;k, to driv(< them towanln 
me. He played his part ailmirably ; the anteloj>e eros8e<l the 
ravine within twenty yards of me, and I droppe«l two of them, 
right and left » 

" May 28d . — I croased the river this morning in search of 
new ground ; for the antelope near our encampment now 
know my green coat so well, that it no soou^ apjmra u|kmi 
the plain, than eveiy' one niak<?» off as if a 'ehct^tah’ iiad h-en 
slipped at them. I shot one buck out of a herd of young 
males less shy than the others. I fired at a long range trf two 
hundred yards, and broke his forehg near the shoulder ; but 
he went away upon the remaining three at a ntxi wbich^ 
‘ Challenger’s ’ best pace could not e(|nal. By the time ] was 
mounted the buck had a long stall, {dumming like a bird orer 
the treacheroos cottoirground covered with bdhaia 1 was 
prmit^ little 'Challenger' to do his utmo^ when he rank 
to the knees in a deep fissure, and tolled over with a tremen- 
dous crash, going several times head over heeht hdere the 
impetus of his speed was exhausted. We both got ia$t lather 
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stimnwl, aiul I found myaelf lying twenty ymle from my 
horeo, with ray hunting^cap driven into the caith, leaving a 
bcantiful cast of its %ure. The buck was out of sights but I 
knew where he was making for ; and, it being qmte contrary 
to my principles to leave a poor wounded animal to die a 
lingering death, I laid in again till a glimpse of a distant herd 
assured me that my quany was among them — for 1 had 
observed that a wounded antelope w'hen prcfeed always tries 
to join a herd — I coitld soon distinguish him by his lameness, 
and singling him out, I rattled him for about a mile over 
l)roken ground, when ho became blown, and I speared him. 
He was a middle-sized buck, with horns of thirteen inchea 

“May 25lh . — My brother’s horse, ‘Merlin,’ performed a 
feat to-day, which I believe has never yet been accomplished 
by any horse in India — that of running down a full-grown 
buck antelope. Wo were returning in a sulky mood after a 
long walk over the plain, having shot Iwdly, ami missed when* 
we ought to have killed to a certainty. A fine buck had been 
leading us a long round without allowing us to get within 
range, and we hatl mounted with the intention of riding back 
to the tents. My brother’s horse w'as in one of his fidgety 
moods, fretting and bucking like a goat, till at last he lost 
patience, and seeing the buck that had Itafiled us trotting 
along with a supercilious air, he gave * Merlin ’ his head, and 
laid into him out of pure devilry. Tlie horse was always a 
spetxly thing and bciSg now in racing condition, he pressed 
the buck so hard, tlmt, after going a couple of miles, my 
brother conceived the idea of trying to ride him down, and 
began to run cunning, gaining all ha could at every s w erve 
the antelope made.” 

But I mmit describe the remainder of tliis temsikable 
chase in his own words, as noted in l^s jouitiaL 
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“After the first two miles 1 gained upon him rapidly. 
The antelope went less collected, his gallop lost its spring)- 
bound, and he began to turn short, his fiianks heaving Ukc a 
pair of bellows. 

" I now felt that if I did not blow my horse I must kill 
him- Merlin was still fresh, and although his tail shook a 
little, he felt strong tmder me, and liis stroke was nearly as 
quick as ever. 

“ Tw’o to one against the buck ! His tongxjo ‘ is out, and 
his tail wagging.’ 

“ I took a hard pull at my horse’s hcml, drove in the spurs, 
and pressing the antelo|>e to do lus l)e8t for a few yards 
further, I fairly burst liim, and down he went with the sjH'ar 
through his heart 

“ 1 confess I feel proud of my little horse, for having done 
what is generally considered im|>03sible, and may never be 
done again ; and it would re<iuire a long price now to tempt 
me to part with him. I must have blood for ray fast work, 
and would rather ride a well-bred horse on tlin-e legs, Uian a 
brute without a heart that you may spm to d^th in a close- 
contested run, without getting an additional yard out of him. 

“ It is in the fiehl that the indomitable courage of the true 
Arab shows itself ; and when you find what the blood of ywir 
horse enables him to do, you learn to appreciide tkat undying 
spirit which marks the diflerence between the breeds of India 
and the Desert 

“ Bavenscroft and I examined the book caiefiaUy. but 
could discover nothing the matter with him* exocqit a sli^t 
scar on one knee. He was a fine old buck, itt high oondition, 
with twenty-inch boms ; and his having been riddimdown by 
a sii^e horse is one cd tiiose unaccountable things which sel- 
dom happen twice in a lifetime." 
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From these extracts it will be se^ that antelope^hod^ing, 
although looked upon as a second-rate sport in India, requires 
some skill and patience in the spcntaman, and is by no means 
deficient in excitement, particularly when riding must be 
resorted to to secure your gama The nature of the animal, 
as well as that of its haunts, and the long ranges at which you 
are obliged to shoot, render it particularly well adapted for 
displaying the beauties of the ‘grooved barrel’ to advantage. 

The long, clear, standing shots at antelope on a plain, are 
the most perfect that can he imagined. The unbroken level, 
leaving the oxitline of your mark so clearly defined gainst the 
sky — the means you possess of ascertaining the exact range 
of your shots — ^the repeated opportunities of retrieving misses 
— the ever-varying circumstances under which you fire — and 
tile facility afiutdetl by the nature of the ground for riding 
down and spearing a wounded animal — all tend to render 
this a most enticing sport, for an enthusiast in rifle-shooting 
like myself ; and yet, with all these advantages, it falls far 
short, iu my estimation, of the exciting sport of deer-stalking 
in the jungles. 

But we have had enough of rifle-shooting for one chapter, 
and must reserve a description of this noble sport for some 
future opjrortunity. 

Dharwar, May 15/A. — My brother and I were arnuau^ 
ourselves during tbe heat of the day by playing a rubber of 
billiards with, the officers in the fort, whmr a breathless 
native rushed in, and announced a tiger marked down within 
a mile of Bharwar. 

The news spread like wildfire, and the cantonmmit pm- 
seated the appearance of a disturbed nest of horoeta TIm 
proxim% <rf the enemy induced etveiiy owner of a gun to 
turn out Military men and GivUiank tpentsmen ai^ no 



"'li ADVENTURK WITH A PANTHER. 

^rt«men, all wore under anns in a few minutes ; rifles and 
smooth guns, blimderbusses, old muskets, and even horse- 
pistols, were put in reqrdsition ; and one man, a hair-brained 
Irishman, who possessed no more deadly weapon, came forth, 
armed for the fray, with the butt-end of a billiard-cu& 

We were soon at the ground, and having disposed our- 
selvM upon trees, and rocks, and otlier eminences, the beating 
atmmenced. 

After a great deal of shouting, yelling, beating ‘ tomtoms,’ 
and other approved methods of rousing a tiger in tlie alwience 
of an elephant or fireworks, sometliing w'as obserx'od b) niovo 
in the gorge where the animal was said to Iw; l>dng. Tlic 
tliickness of the tangled l»ni8hwo<Hl and the darkness of the 
ravine prevented our distinguishing what it was, till a lash 
of its long tail, in turning round the comer of a den where it 
had taken refuge, proved it to be not a royal tiger, but a' 
panther. Tlxere he was safe enough, altliough within five 
yards of twenty guns, for he clung to the shelter of the cave, 
and his growling alone marked his position. 

It was in vain that the excited beaters pelted, and 
shouted, and overw’helmed him with abuse, calling him " the 
son of an unchaste mother “spitting on his beaSd “de- 
filing his father’s grave," and daring lum for an "unclean 
Kaffer,’ to come forth and “ eat ballets he was proof against 
foul language, and could not be induced to quit his stronghold. 

Our patience was wellnigh exhausted, and the mo|o 
pacific members of the party w’ere for abandoning the enteis- 
prise, and leaving the sulky brute alone -, others proposed 
sending off for fireworks ; almost every one had a different 
plan to propose, when my brother, ever foremost in danger, 
cut the matter short by ^ringing ffom Uie tree on which he 
was seated, and announcing his determiiiation of descending 
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iuto ilie ravine and shooting the panther in his den. We, of 
course, remonstrated loudly gainst so foolhardy an attempt, 
and made use of every argument we could think of to dis- 
suade him from his purpose, but in vmn. 

Before 1 could descend a tree at some distance and reach 
the spot, he had snatched a sword from one of the beaters to 
clear his way through the tangled brushwood, and dis^peared 
in the gloomy ravine. 

I could distinctly hear the low savage growl of the panther, 
and a certain impatient switching of the tail, which I too well 
knew’ denoted an inclination to charge. I was delating with 
myself w’hethor I should Ixist serve my brother by following 
him iuto the ravine, or by remaining above to cover him with 
my fire in tlxe event of the animal springing upon him, when 
a terrific roar w’as heard, fulloweil by a shot dischargecl in the 
Isnl of the ravine, and, through a cloud of smoke, the panther 
sprang out so close to me as almost to knock me dowm ; 
while in the act of staggering Ijackw’anls I discharged both 
barrels of my rifle, hut without effect 

By the time the panther had cleared the bushes, he was 
so directly in the line of our horses and horsekeejjers, that no 
one could fire without running a great risk of hitting them ; 
he was therefore allowed to go upwards of a hundred yards 
before a shot was discharged. 

Tlien came a tremendous volley, and a shower of ballets 
knockeni up the dust on every side of him ; but the panther 
appeared untouched, and vras hounding along with undimi- 
uished speed — now fully 200 yards distant — when a single 
shot was discharged from beliind ra^ and he rolled over, 
fearing up the earth with Ids teeth and claws. 

How shall I describe my joy and gratitude when, on 
turning round to ask who had fired the successful shot, I 
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mniixtE^ wy lootluHc^ whom I l»ad given up for lort, aiend- 
ii^ liiEe one risen foom the dead, and grasping his duchaigod 
rifle^ while a smile of taiumph plajred round his pale but firm 
lips. 

There was no timo for wonls. A look, a wann pressure 
of the hand, assured me that all was well and wo mahcd 
forward to despatch the wounded panther. The hall had 
passed through his loins, completely paralyzing Ins hind- 
quarters, so that although he still presented a formidable 
appearance, and made frantic efforts to reach us, he was no 
longer dangerous. He was accordingly quickly des])atchc*d, 
receiving his last blow from the knight of the billiard-cue 1 1 

We had now time to hear my brother’s account of liis 
escape, and providential indeed it was. On descending into 
the ravine, he immediately discovered the panther’s cave, the 
entrance to which was raised several feet above the ground, 
so as to be almost on a level with his head Hi- could hear 
the brute growling ; but his eyes, dazzled by the glare of 
light above, had not yet become suflicicntly accustomed to 
the darkness to distinguish objects, when the pan'' her, utter- 
ing a roar, sprang out in his fac& He instinctively threw 
himself backw'ards to avoid the stroke of his paw, discharging 
one barrel of liis rifle as he fell Tlie panther flew over hint 
like a flash of lightning, and daslicd up the opposite bank. 
And my brother, immediaUdy recovering himself, scrambled 
out of the ravine just in time to administm- tbe fatal shot 
before the brute was out of reach. 

So much foi good nerve, presence of mind, and coolnoss 
in the hour of danger. 

It was with grateful heaitf^.and after having retamed 
fervent thanks to the Almighty, that we retired that night to 
rest 
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TUB BAJTKB OP TOE BLACK aiTER. 

Dharwar,AprUbth . — I HAVE this morning made the acquaint' 
ance of a remarkable character. Allow me to introduce him. 

I was sitting in the verandah after breakfast, smoking a 
(;hertK>t, admiring a magnificeut bison's head which hung over 
tlte doora^ay, and longing to have a day fixed for our expe^ 
dition to the great western forest, where I hoped to earn a 
similar trophy for myself, when a strange, wild figure, armed 
with a matchlock of unusual length, entered the gate of the 
‘ ' impound,’ • and a<lvauced towards me at an easy aling4rot, 
keeping his eyes fixed njion tire ground, and instead of follow- 
ing the path, swerving to the right and left, as if seeking for 
sometliing he had lost 

His wild air and strange motions led me to suspect he was 
derangetl, and my suspicious were not diminished, when on 
catching a glimpse of Ravenscroft’s tame deer, the trail of which 
the old savage had, from the force of habit, been following up 
— he uttered a wild whoop, levelltHl liis matchlock oa if abend; 
to fire, then with a low, chuckling laugh, recovered the weapon, 
throw it across his shoulder, where he balanced it without the 
assistance of his hands, and stepping up to me witli a broad 
grin, extended lus long skinny paw in token of friendship. 

We had exchanged civilities — for my savage firiesid was 

* The eocloeed piece of ornamental grenm^ anmmndiRK • 
honae m India ia odiad a ‘compcmiid ;* from the I’ortn^Mae ww| ‘C^pao.* 
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remarkably courteous in his manner — and were trying, but in 
vain, to make ourselves intelligible to each other, when Elliot, 
who happened to enter the verandah, sprang forward with an 
exclamation of joyfid recognition, and shaking the old man 
cordially by the hand, introduced liim to me as Ids particular 
friend, “ Kamah, the Jagheerdar.”* 

This then was the renowned Kamah — the bloodlwund of 
the western forest ; that prince of trackers, of whose fame 1 
had heard so much, and whose exploits had fonuod the subjec^t 
of my waking di'cams fur the last month ; and it was with 
feelings verymucliakiu to those I experienced on first beholding 
our immortal ' Iron Duke,’ that I now gaze<l on the swarthy 
features and eagle eye of thb great general of the wilderness. 

WTule the stark old himter was engagetl in earnest con- 
versation wdth Elliot, I hail a good opi)ortuuity of seoimiug 
his figure and accoutrements. He was a tall, wiiy man, 
apparently about sixty years of age, and looked as if lianl 
exercise and constant exposure to a tropical sun hail com- 
pletely dried up the juices aud softer particles of his frame, 
leaving nothing but bone, siucw, and muscle iljfi step hail 
all the freedom and elasticity of youth ; and there W'os an air 
of dignity about the old man, a stateluiess of mfeage, and a 
look of jutmd self-|)03scssion in his piercii^j eye, that iuarke<l 
him at once for a free denizen of the forest — one of nature’s 
aristocracy. 

His dress and accoutrements were quite in keeping with 
his general appearance : a greasy skullcap^ winch had once 
boasted a variety of gaudy colours, covered his woolly pate, 
now grizzled by age ; a narrow’ strip of cotton cloth passed 
l>etweeu his legs, and fastened to a girdle round his loins, was 

* ‘ JaffWintar’— « pi-tty prinoc ; a nicktti(n»’ JwMowed by ns on oW E«- 
m»h, 88 heaij of the Himxki- trit*, »iid |«ince of the Wertern Foitwt. 
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the only piece of dress exclusively devoted to purpcwes of 
decency. But a coarse blanket^ or ‘ cumbley,' of goat’s hair, 
was thrown jauntily across his left shoulder, partly for effect, 
and partly to be used in case of wet weather, or to serve as a 
protection against the dew when sleeping in the open air. On 
his left side was suspended a pouch of dressed leopard-skin, 
containing his bullets, tobacco, and materials for striking a 
light ; and on tlie right he carried his powder-flask, formed of 
the shell of a small cocoa-nut, covered with antelope skin, and 
securtMl by a wooden stopper. A venerable-looking match- 
lock, richly ornamented with brass, a small hatchet, and a 
well-worn creese thrust into his belt, completed his accoutre- 
luenta But what struck n»e most forcibly in his appearance, 
was the decidedly African cast of his features, and the wooDy 
tiJxtnre of his hair — peculiarities unknown among the native 
titles of India. 

This wns afterwards explained by Elliot, who informed me 
that Kamah was in reality an African, or ‘Seedee,’ one of a 
remarkable trik', inhabiting the Wt«tem Forest ; and said to 
be descended from runaway African slaves who fled from the 
(wly Portuguese settlers at Ooa, and established a little colony 
in the heait of the jungles, where they continue to support 
themselves by hunting and roaring a few tame buffaloes. 

Tlie arrival of old Kamah was ever hailed as a joyful 
event by the young civilians ; and on this occasion, his report 
of bison and deer swarming in the jungles was even more 
tempting than usual 

It was forthwith determined to start for Dandilly to- 
morrow. The Jagheerdar was dismissed loaded with little 
presents, among which a bottle of brandy was not forgotten ; 
a meeting was appointed on the lianka of the Bladt Biver.and 
orders issued for an immediate mareli. 
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Fort of Hvilyal, AprU 6<A. — The tents and cainp-equipugti 
having been despatched overaight, our party, consisting of 
three young civilians, my brother, and myself, started after 
lunch, and rode the first stage to Hullyal, a small mud fort on 
the outskirts of the forest 

I shall never forget the feelings of joyful excitement with 
which I mounted my favourite horse, ‘ Challenger,’ and rode 
forth upon my first jungle campaign. Each horstnuan was 
armed with a rifle slung at his back, a hunling-kuife thrust 
into his belt, and a hog-spear carritHl in tlie right hand ; and 
thus accoutred we rode through the cantonment in military 
order, performing, bke wild Indians, an incantation to eiisum 
success in the chase, by chanting in chorus a favourite 
hunting-song, to which we kept time by clashing our 8}>ear- 
heads together. 

Notliing worthy of notice occurre»l during the march, and 
shortly after sunset we roachwl our halting-place. Here we 
found Lieutenant Hootl, of the llomhay Native? Intiintiy, who, 
in consequence of the countiy lajing in a disturlx**! state, has 
been detached to this wild s|)ot, in command of a small j»arty 
of Sepoya 

Poor fellow ! I pity liira ; for in addition to the wcarv 
monotony of his life — winch ho must f<.?el doubly irksome, 
from not being a sportsman — he has luul 8<!venil attacks of 
ague, and I con see by liis pallid cheek and wasted frame, that 
the unwholesome air of the jungles is slowly hot surely doing 
its w’ork. If he is kept hero — and ho expects to lie kept — 
during the unhealthy season, when the demon of malaria spreads 
his pestilential wings over the woodland districts, the chances 
are thiU; he, as well as tlie greater part of his detachmoot, will 
become food for the hungry jackals, which are at this moment 
filling the midnight air witib their dismal wailings. But such 
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are the cliauc^ of a soldier’s life in India, and it is in vain for 
him to repine at his lot ; so, like a sensible fellow. Hood 
makes the best of it, and whiles away the weary boors with a 
few well-thumbed books, and a cracked flute which, as mine 
outraged ears can testify, 

Discoanes most txtenMt mane. 

Hunting-eamp on the hanks of the Blade Rwer, April 7th . — 
We started from Ilullyal at daybreak, accompanied by poor 
HockI, who, although no sportsman, appeared delighted to 
join our party, for the sake of enjoying a few days’ social 
intercourse with his fellow-beings. After riding a few mOes 
through low brushwood, which gradually increased in height 
a£ we advanced, we at lengtli found ourselves fairly enveloped 
in the deep gloom of the eternal forest And well do I re- 
member the filings of boyish delight, almost amounting to 
rapture, with which I gazed upon the dark wilderness of 
trees, and felt that now the dreams of my childhood were 
realized- 

Fiom my earliest youth the description of an uninhabited 
forest possessed the greatest charm for me. I never read or 
heard of one that ray heart did not yearn to explore its inmost 
recesses. The desire to do so became a sort of mononuinia ; 
it haunted me in my dmuns ; and often when wandering 
through the fragrant birch woods of my native land, towards 
the close of an autumn day, have I magnified the humble 
brushwood into gigantic oaks and st^ly pines, and fancied 
myself a lone hunter, about to be benighted in the vrilds of 
some for distant clime. But ever and an<m, a silly-looking, 
black-faced sheep, plontifhUy besmetred with tar, to render 
him as much as }xmible out of keying with my imagimoy 
wilderness, would cross my path— the inharmoniom ndiistle 
a smaU herd-boy would grate upon my ear, or a moot 
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commonplace cottage, with a few half-naked urchins dabbling 
in the ix>ol of stagnant water in front of the door, would ob- 
trude itself upon my sight, and I returned home disgusted 
with civilized life, to pay the penalty of indulging my ro- 
mantic propensities, to the neglect of my lessons, by under- 
going, at the hands of a very unromantic tutor, the still less 
romantic punislunent of being flagellated with a pair of 
leathern taws. 

But a whole bull’s hide cut up into taws, and wieldwl by 
a whole r^ment of dominies, could not have flogged out of 
me my innate love for a forester’s life ; and now that my 
cherished visions were rt*alized, the feeling retunicil ujwm nu* 
with redoubled force I felt that I was a man — that the field 
of adventure was open to nw — I felt the inexpivssihle delight 
of beholding nature face to face — primitive nature in all Irer 
unadorned loveliness. I revellwl in the idea of jwrfect soli- 
tude — of wandering unrestrained through the noble vi.sta8 of 
the primeval forest, and walking victorious luuiilst its savagi^ 
inhabitants. I longcnl to grapple with some funnidabh* 
antagonist — ^to lead a charge of cavalr)' — to \>ti placed, in 
short, in any situation in which I might givftvent to my 
excited feelings ; and driving the spurs into my horse's flanks, 
I dashed wildly forward, brandishing my spear and shouting 
like a lunatic — or a fool, sage rea«ler, if you prefer the word. 
But, smile as you may, those were happy days ; and, unlike 
many other happy days, have left no sting behind ; to to 
this hour I look back upon my first visit to the toest, as on© 
of the bright spots in my existence. 

A ride of some fifteen ipiles through beautiful foroat 
scenery brought us to our halting place on the banks of the 
Black River, where w© found our tents pitched, a substantial 
breakfast prepared, and the Jagheerdar, with his son, and two 
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other men of liis tribe established in a temporary hut ; his 
own village Ixilng eight miles distant 

I was much struck with the beauty of the spot selected 
for our encampnient It was a natural lawn of the smoothest 
turf, sloping down to the edge of a noble river, studded with 
wfHHltxl islands, and surrounded by heavy forest jungle. The 
suiuiuits of the distant Ghauts, which here and there showed 
above the tree-tops, were the only landmarks ; all else was a 
imthless wilderness, where none but a forest-}x>m savage 
could hope to find his way. 

while sitting at breakfast, we were alarmed by hearing 
cries of distro-ss proceeding from the Jagheerdar’s hut, and on 
running out to a-scerUiin the cause, we found old Kamah in a 
furious state of excitement, his left hand firmly fixed in the 
wo<jUy pate of the hopeful scion of Ids house, and belal»ouring 
him soundly with a stout banilxw. We enquired w'hat crime 
young Mohadeen had been guilty of, to bring uj)on hinisi‘lf such 
a stonu of parental indignation, and learned to our astonish- 
ment that it was all owing to his having kilkKl a tiger ! 

One of Ids futlier’s tame buffaloes liaiiing been killed by a 
tiger on the previous day, the young savage had watched for 
him during the night and shot him froju a tree, when he 
retunuHl to feed upon the carcass. 

This, most people would liave considered a very gallant 
and meritorious exploit on the part of a lad of fifteen ; but 
the old forester was of a different opinioa 

" It was all very well,” he said, *' for us who lived in the 
open countiy to wage war with tigers ; but with him, wlw 
liveil on sociable terms with them in the jungle, the case was 
different 

“ I have no quanel writh the tigers ! I never ixguied one 
of them — ^they never injured me— an4i while thme was peace 
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betiween us, I went among them without fear of danger- 
But noiv that this young rascal 1ms picked a quarrel, and 
commenced hostilities, there is no saying where the feud 
will end !” 

And for this breach of good fellowship between the family 
of Kamah and his feline neighbours, tiie unfortunate yoimg- 
ster was being beaten to a mummy. 

We remained under cover during the heat of the day, and, 
in the cool of the evening, Brace and I, accompanied by 
old Kamah, strolled into the forest for a couple of hours, 
whUe my brother and Kavenscroft, imder the guidance of the 
woolly-headed youth, explored the woods in an opposite 
direction. 

We had no great expectation of finding game in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood, after the noise and bustle occiisionwl 
by pitching the camp, and were strolluig along candesaly, 
admiring the scenery and enjoying the delightful coobiess of 
the evening breeze, when old Kamah suddenly stoppetl, 
motioned to us to keep silence, and, after listening for a mo- 
ment, pointed significantly towards a thick clum|) of bamboo, 
beyond which we could now hear a slight rusthng soiuid, as 
if some animal were cropping the branches 

We crept forward with the utmost caution, and separating 
when we reached the thicket of bamboo, proceeded to get 
round it on opposite sidea 

I had not yet advanced farenofugh to see the game we wore 
approaching, when 1 heard ^e report of Brace’s rifle, followed 
by a crash, as if a squadron of cavalry were charging through 
the forest Next moment I emerged from the thicket, and 
found myself on the edge of a large open glade, in the cehtate 
ot which a female bison lay struggling, and tearing up the 
earth in the frantic efibrts she made to regain her footing. 1 
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instinctively drew my buntii^-kmfe, and rushed forward to 
despatch her. It was in vain that Brace shouted tor.me to 
hold back, for ho knew the animal was only hit in the flank, 
and might get up again ; in the excitement of the moment 
I was deaf to his cries, and getting close up behind the 
shoulder of the wounded bison, so that she could neith^ 
strike with her head nor her feet, I drove the knife up to the 
liilt in her side She instantly sprung to her feet with a con- 
vulsive 1>ound, uttering a roar that might be heard for miles. 
But the knife ha<l reached her heart — tins was the last effort 
of expiring nature— her knees bent slowly under her, and she 
dropped dead at my feet. 

I was wiping my hunting-knife, and admiring the gigantic 
proportions of the n<jble animal, when I was startled by a 
warning whooj' from the Jagheerdar ; and, on turning rotmd, 
I beheld the old bull of the herd, who had returned on hear- 
ing the bellowing of the cow, in the very act of charging 
through the thicket of untlerwood which surrounded the open 
space. Bruce shouted to me to make for the shelter of a tree ; 
hut a siugle gknee sufficed to shew me that his advice came 
too late. The bull was already within thirty paces of me, and 
the nearest tree was Turning, with the cooluem of 

despair, I took a steady aim at his forehead and fired ; he 
staggered forward, and, uttering a deep growl, dropped upon 
his knees, with a stream of blood pouring down lus nose. 
Without waiting to soe anything farther, 1 took to my heels, 
and made for the nearest tree ; but before I could reach it^ 
the bull had recovered himself, and tuzning round, sta^iered 
back into the thicket. 

As soon as we had reloai^ onr rifles, we went after him 
expecting to find him dead ; but althorKh we followed up the 
frail as long as there was light enough to diatingiris h the drops 
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of blood which marked it, we never saw more of him, nor did 
we find any place where he had lain down. We suppose*! 
that the ballet had flattened against his skull, wliich in the 
bull bison is fully two inches thick ; or what is more probable, 
from the quantity of blood lost, it had struck rather low, and 
entered the head without touching the brain. 

Our unexpected success is hailed as a propitious omen, ami 
we expect good sport to-morrow. 

Elliot, being senior sportsman of th<( party, has mlopted 
me as his pupil in womlcraft, and availed liimwdf of the 
opportunity, wliile we were smoking our cherotjts afTU‘r 
dinner, to give me some useful hints. Among other things, 
he particularly cautioned me against bullying the Jagheenlar, 
or giving hinr brandy, for which he has an inoniinab* liking. 

" For,” continuwl Elliot, “ he Ixsconjes a thorough savage 
when excited either by ardent spirits, or his own evil passions ; 
and on such occasions is rather given to the use of lethal 
weapona In proof of this, I shall ndate an anecdote of him 
which occurreil during my last visit to the jungles : 

“ The Colonel of a British regiTnent* accomimnied roe, and 
brought with him an Engli.sh servant to look alhirhisgiiiifl and 
horses. The Englishman had picket! up enough of the native 
language to make himself understood, and the Jagheeidar and 
he were at first sworn friends and boon companions. But. on 
one occasion, I imprudently gave them some brandy to rc^'ule 
themselves after a hard day’s work. They sat late and drank 
deep, and, having quarrelled over their cups, old Kainali 
instinctively drew his knife ; bub before he could use ib was 
felled to the eorUi by a well-dirocted blow between the eyes, 

• The kte Colonel Ilemy Tboman, C. R, eotninaiidiBfi; H. M. WHh 
meat, then etetioDeil at Belganm ; an naccellent a portaman, a mart ac^neahle 
oompanioii, and a atanneh (HenA—W. E. 
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and disarmed. The crafty savage, finding himself inferior in 
physical strength to his more muscular antagonist, affected to 
yield to him with a good grace ; and by next racmimg the 
open-hearted Englisliman had half-forgotten and ^nite for- 
given the savage conduct of his swarthy friend, to whom he 
retnrned the knife, with a good-humoured iangh at the old 
fellow’s swollen face and half-closed eyea Not so Kamah. 
The insult offered to his African feidures rankled in his breast, 
and he thirsted for revenge. We had arranged on that day to 
drive the jungles for game, and the Englishman volunteered 
to assist as a Iniater. In Uie midst of the beat, be heard the 
r•'port of a inatcldock behind him, and a bullet, whistling 
close to his ear, lodged in the stem of a tree within an inch of 
his head. 

“ ‘ Too near to he pleasant !’ thought he, as he started up 
with a' round oath, and shouted u) the invisible marksman to 
‘ mind his eye.’ At the same moment old Kamab stepped 
from behind a bush within fifty yards of where he stood, and 
coming up to him with a broad grin, extended his hand in 
the most friendly manner, telling him at the same time, as if 
it were a capital joke, that it was Air who fired tlie shot in 
revenge for the blow he hatl received the night before ; but 
was now satisfied the Englishman was either a ‘ Swamy,'* or 
lK)rc a charmed life, for that he had never before missed so 
fair a mark ; and humbly tagged leave to shake hands and 
make friends with so gifted on individual. Honest John 
could not see the force of this reasoning ; neither did he at all 
relish the joke which appeared to tickle old Kamah’s so 
uiuck But thinking it safer to have him for a friend than a 
particnlarly in thick cover, he a| last agreed to i»ba% A 
hands ; and considering it unworthy o| an EnfdtJihwMMi io bear 

• * SwMtty,* a god. 
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inaliee, was from that time forth on as friendly tenns as ever 
with the Jagheerdar. But I have ei’er since been on my 
guard with the old savage ; and never allow him a drop 
of his favourite liquor as long as I remain in his neighlxair- 
hood." 

Hunting camp, A pril Sth . — On awaking tliis moniing, tin* 
first sounds that reacheii my ear weiv the shrill crowing of 
the jungle-cock, and the ladling of the l>eautiful s^MitUnl deer. 
A herd of the latter, hanlly out of range from the dwr of my 
tent, were gamlwdling on the yello\v sands of the river ; tie* 
yoiuig does cajH'ring about with their lail.s erect, starting 
skittishly at the fall of a leaf, and chasing each other in 
.shortening cirt les aronn«l a fine old buck, who sUxxl in .sulky 
gravity, like aT\uki.sh Effeudi, surnmiuled by the fair inmates 
of his harem. A \msh of hi.s .sweeping antlem against tin- 
nearest skylarker, stojqKsl their game at loinp.s, and they all 
trotted otV into the jungle, whitlu r lliey wer<; followtsl by my 
brother, under the guidance of the .lagheerdar’s hoi'eful son 
Mohatleen, a youth who troil in his fathers fixitsteps, anil 
almost rivalled him in his love for bmndy ami huutii^. 

“ He,” the old man remarkeil, with a coiitemptuQus smile, 
“ doiis very well in ileer-stalkiug ; hut you, ‘ ISaliib,’ wdsU U> 
kill a bison, and mu.st follow th<! .Taghecrdar, in whost; lumds 
tliii wild bulls are as sucking calves! Inslialla, 1 have saitl 
it ! !” 

Having delivereti this modest opinion of his own skill in 
woodcraft, the old fellow iuhaltMl two or tlu’ee vigorous whiffs 
from his ‘ kalioon,’ slowly and pompously ex}*elltHl the smoke 
through his nostrils, and throwing his blanket over his shoul- 
der, he grasped his long matchlock, and strode off into the 
jungle without another word. 

To one who has never wandered through the depths of an 
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Indian forest^ 1 otiu hardier hope to convey even a &int idea 
of my feelings, when, for the first time, with nerves braced 
by the fresh morning air, and a mind screwed up to 
highest pitch of excitement by the prospect of the nobti 
sport in wliich 1 was about to engage, 1 followed my silent 
guide amidst stately forest trees, decorated wiUi festoons of 
pepiHir-vine and wUd jessamine ; treading umler focjt the rarest 
Ijothouse plants ; and filling th»? air with perfume arising from 
the crushed leaves of cinnamon and camphor laurela The 
plants themselves, and the rich pt-rfuine they exhaled, wen* so 
intimately asswiattd in my mind with ideas of refinement and 
luxury, that I almost started at the siglit of my own barbarous 
accoutrements ; and tioidd hardly r<,*alize the idea that, insteaii 
of strolling through jih'jusim^-giouuds, I was following a savage 
child of iiuturi' into the stronghold of still more savage beasts, 
liut tihes«- leelings sja-it'dily gave place to that thrilling sensa- 
tion of proud iudeiK,‘iulence, that glorious consciousness of 
unlxuiiKled fn'edoiu, wliic.h can only Ih* ex|K’riencwl amidst 
such s<?en<‘s as this, I hdt as though " niy veins ran light- 
ning;” and I verily l)elieve that, at that moment, I might 
have been induced to exchange all the luxurie.s of civilized 
s(x;it!ty for the free life of a savage*. 

As we ptmetrated deeptur into the wooils, the forest 
appear*d alive with biris, ealling in eveiy* variety of key, 
fmm the harsh scream of the hombiU,to the glad notes of the 
brilliant mina of the (Ihaiits, as he smoothwi his rufflwl 
l)luuiag«i previous to taking hi.s morning flight ; while the 
large gray monkeys, peculiar to this district, alternately 
chattered and raised that unearthly howl, which sounded in 
my ears like the voice of evil sjiirits, and wliich Colerii^ 
(1 Imlieve) sa)^, can only be compared to “ the mingled din 
of iron bars rattling up Fleet Street, the^ wailing of a hundred 
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iNigp^ played at omce. and the $ilh’ laughter of a group of 
dninken jneoQ.” 

The number of footmarks of all sizes, from the light print 
of the dwarf musk-deer to the heavy tread of the stately 
bison, satisfied me there was no lack of laige game ; and old 
Kamah, staunch as a bloodhound in hitting off a trail, was 
soon hot upon a fresh track. This he followed up for several 
miles, and in profound silence ; w'hen, thrusting his foot intt> 
some fresh droppings to ascertain by their warmth how far 
the game might be ahead, he dropped upon his knees and 
applied his ear close to the ground. 

AfU'r listening w'ith an air of intense anxiety which 
gnulually relaxed into a grim smile, he started to his feet, 
and taj)ping me on the shoulder, jK)int<Hl towanls a clump of 
bamboos within a hundrad and fifty ynnls of us. He now 
threw off his blanket, loosened his knih* in the .“ilieath, and 
l)egan to cre<'p forward on his hands ami kms's, I following 
close Ijehiml with a K*ating heart, and limlis tremhling with 
excitement. After advaiu ing alwut fifty yards be stopjwd 
behind the stem of a large trae, and [uilling me towanls him 
whispensl that the gaim* was in sight. At fi,rSt I eouhl kih> 
nothing, although I jH-aeivtsl that the brfmclH*8 moved 1>\ 
sudden jerk.s as if some large animal wen* crapping them 
hut, after watching for a few minut<>s, the muzzle and bn«e! 
fort'head of a bison aj»pean.*d through the le«\m 

He was an old, solitary' bull, with splendid horns ; and the 
glimpse I had of his heat! showed him to la* one of the largert 
size. I was al>out to raise the rifle, when ray guide wliwtp«>red 
not to fire till I couhi see bis shoulder, and we remained 
quietly within eighty yards of him till he took one step for- 
ward. Then was the moment ; just as his fore-l^ ^peansl 
I took him in the point of the shoulder, with a ballet wishing 
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an cntnoe'aiid a hali^ and the enormous brute sank with a crash 
that levelled the bamboos as if an elephant had fallen. He 
lay apparently dead while I reloaded; but the moment 1 
stepped from behind the tree he started up with a roar that 
made the earth tremble, and tried to steady himself for a 
charge. His tongue loUing oat of Ids mouth, and his blood- 
shot eye roUit^ with the fury of madness, lent to his enor- 
mous head an expression of indescribable ferocity. But a 
single glance satisfied me the poor brute was not in a state 
to prove dangerous, for his fore-leg hung dangling from the 
shoulder, and the foam which besmeared his mouth was 
deeply tinged with blood. He made one frantic effort to 
reach us, but fell before he got half-way. I planted a ball in 
Ids forehead whicli effectually stunned him (although I after- 
wards found it liad flattened upon his massive skull without 
l>euetrating), and advancing close to where he lay, 1 discharged 
tlte rentaitiing barrel into the btrck of his neck where the 
skull joins the sjnue. This of course proved fotaL He 
stretched out his limbs with a convulsive shudder, his ^es 
turned in their sockets, and the udghty buU was no more. 
This was a solitarj' bull which, like a ‘rogue elephanC »» 
generally a savage, dangerous auiinal, and chaiges without 
provocaition. 

' Shabash, sahib, slrabash !' ” * exclaimed the Jagheerdar, 
stroking his chin complacently, and nodding to me as he 
walked round the fallen bison, and exandned the shot-holes 
with the eye of a conuoissenr ; " the joung sahib has made 
the ‘koolga’t eat some good buUeta. He will be a great 
hvmter ! I have said it” 

Having delivered this opinion with the air of one fiout 
whose decision there was no appeal, the Ja|^eeidar seated 

• W*U done, my lord, well done t ♦ NatiTe mune tw Umw. 
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himself upon the trunk of a fallea tree, pulled out his ttint 
and steel, lighted a cheroot foroied of dry tobacco rolled up in 
a green leaf, and puffed away in dignified silence. Exhausted 
as I was by heat and excitement, and dripping with iwrspira- 
tion, I thought I could not do betUT than follow his example ; 
and there we sat side by side, u’ith the dead bison at our 
feet, a couple of hungiy vultures, which had already been 
attracted by the smell of blood, wheeling round our heads, 
and tlie sunbeams which struggled through the deiim? foliage, 
lighting up the wild gn>uj> with a depth of colouring that 
rendered it worthy of the pencil of .Salvator Kosa 

Having finished our cheroot.s, and cut off the tuft of the 
bull’s tail to protliice as a voucher on my rotum to camp, we 
began to retrace our steps ; for we were at hmt five miles 
from home, aud the sun was bt*coming jxjwerfuL To any one 
hut a native of the woods it would have proved a dittieult, or 
rather a hopeless, exjKTinient to atteinj»t timling his way out 
of this wilderness of trees. Hut the .‘tagacious savage, as if 
guided by some unerring in.stinct, pursued liLs onwaixl course 
without doubt or difficulty ; occasionally marking a tree, or 
tying a knot in the long grass to guide him back' b) the spot 
where the bison lay. 

On our way home we walkc«d up thnie ‘ sambar,’ all 
solitaiy stags, without getting a shot ; for liaving by this 
time laid up in tliick cover, it was imjxxssible to appxoacii 
them unheonL The old savage bt^came quite disgusted, and. 
for the first time in his life, I believe, was trudging on with- 
out keeping a look-rmt ahead, when I, who foUowetl close at 
his heels, observetl a line of bison moving slowly towards us, 
and grazing as they went A single rash step might hav<- 
spoilt all. To seize old Kamah by the shoulder and drag 
him to the ground was the work of an instant, and then- 
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lie lay on Mb iHieik motioale$s an a corpm^ cbuekluig with 
iitwani satisfaction as he saw the herd approach. The fact of 
iny having first discovered the game had evidmitly raised me 
innneasurably iu his estimation, and a giim muile lighted up his 
swarthy features ns he patted my head with parents tenderness. 

Being in the midst of an open ‘ midan,’* without a tree or 
husli to screen us, I was obliged to trust entirely to the 
l olour of my dress, and a little scanty grass for concealment, 
and crouching down 1 waitetl to receive the approaching herd. 
The wind was fortunately in the right direction, and on they 
came, unsuspicious of daiigm', till within fifty yards of us. I 
(iied at the leading cow, at the moment the old bull behind 
gave the signal of alarm. .She fell to the first Imrrel, and the 
remainder of the liei-d, excited to niiuluess by the sight of her 
bliKKl, came chai-ging down ujxm us, snorting and bellowing 
witii rage. It was a nervous moment ; but old Kamah, who 
knew the uature of the animal well, laid his hand ujDon me 
U> keep me <lowu, ami raising his heml above the grass 
uttcre*! a yell so unearthly, so fieiul-like, that I cuuhl hardly 
believ«> it procwltHl from human lungs. The wild heni 
tunuMl, as if a thunderliolt had fallen among them, and we 
coiil«l heur them crashing through the branches in their mad 
l art'or, as they fie<l far into the forest. 

'■ Ihe wild bulls tremble at the voice of the Jagheenlar," 
said the ohl maji, r'ganUng me with a ptiiuliar leer, and in- 
dulging in low chuckling l(tughU<r. 

" It was enough to frighUui the devil,” I replied, iu all 
sincerity. 

The poor cow lay kicking on the ground, disabled by a 

* In til*, forrart jnng)<'» uf lintk you .n tMuionaUr conit. ii|mb s|wc«s, 
or dMiriiigs, fr«! of ttem, Imt duthni witli rich gnM ; tbew m 
mnlans, Mid favourite fmlinK-grounib for dwr, tdaon, ««e. 
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biokeu shoalder-blad& She made an attempt to charge, as 
soon as our motion discovered us ; but could only get upon 
her knees, in which position I lodged a ball between her eyes, 
that put her at once out of pain. 

1 had thus, in one morning, procured a male and female 
specimen of one of the finest animals in India, and was 
elated in proportion to my succesa It mokes me smile, even 
now, when I recall to mind the bantam-cock strut, the don’t- 
talk-to-me sort of air, with which I swaggered into camp on 
that eventful morning — the dignified manner with which, on 
being asked, “ What sport, youngster ?” I pulled out my two 
tails, and threw them on the breakfast-table, without deign- 
ing to utter a word ; but with a look that clearly implied, 
“ Do you call that nothing ? ” an«l the patronising smile — the 
look of proud superiority — with which I accetled to j)Oor 
Hood’s modest request, that as he did not aspire to cam 
trophies for himself, he might lx* allowed to keep the pifcious 
tufts as a memento — I felt assured — of the memorable morn- 
ing on which he had enjoyed the honour of sitting at the 
same table with the man who had killed two bison before 
breakfast. In short, I verily Ixlieve that, at tliat moment, 
the whob* Avide world did not contain a more vain-glorious, 
self-sufficient, conceited young whelp than your bumbki 
servant. 

My brother succeeded in killing the old buck of the herd, 
which he had followed ; and Elliot brought home a wildbboar. 
The others had fired several shots, but returned without any 
game. 

As soon as we had finished breakfast, the whole party 
salbed forth to examine the dead bison, piloted by the Jag- 
heerdar, and accompanied by a party of ‘ coolies ’ to carry 
home the heada 
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Havii^ taken exact meaaurementa of the animals, made a 
rough sketch of them, and noted down their peculiarities — 
according to the directions of Elliot, who is a zealous natur> 
alist, and has kindly adopted me as a pupil — ^we proceeded to 
decapitate our victims. This was no easy task; but after 
half-an-hour’s choppmg with hatchets and hunting-knives, we 
managed to accomplbh it. The heads, together with as much 
of the meat as the natives thought worth carrying home, were 
slung upon bamboos, and despatched into camp ; and the day 
being now far advanced, we branched off m various directions 
to look for game on oar way home. I was thb time accom- 
panied by young Mohadeen ; and old Kamali took my brother 
imder hb wing. 

I met with several herds of spotted deer and sambar, but 
the thickness of the cover rendered it impossible to get a shot 
at them. Tlie slightest rustle alarmed the deer before they 
Ijecamo visible ; then came a crash through the bamboos ; and 
a momentary glimpse of their brown hides as they boimded 
away was all we got, after creeping on their trail for miles. 
.tVfter a long fag through tlus sort of jungle, we came to a 
deep ravine, where the grass had sprang up to the height of 
eight feet. Tljia, my guide informed me, was a favourite 
haimt of the old solitary stags, who retire at thb s^tson to 
secluded spots while their horns are in velvet The eamecA 
cawing of some crows, hovering over a shady spot, attracted 
the attention of my guide ; and, after watcliing their motions 
for a few seconds, he pronounced, with an air of deebum, 
that either a tiger, a solitary bull, or a sti^ was lying there, 
probably one of the two latter, as the monkeys overhead 
were not chattering with alarm, as they generalfy do when 
a tiger b in the neighbourhood 

He was right We crept silent^ to the edge of the 
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mvine and looked down. A noble stag was lying stretclunl 
on his side by a pool of water, lazily brushing off the flies 
with his sweeping antlers, and flapping his long ears in in- 
dolent security. He was within eighty yaitls, and hi.s 
shoulder beautifully exposwl, so I took hiin ns he lay, and 
hit him in the fatal spot. He rose slowly, lookinl wildly 
around him, staggered forwnrd a few paces, with the life- 
blood gushing from his side, and dropi>ed dead. 

The young savage proceeded to break the deer, u]X)u the 
spot, in a most workmanlike manner ; and having depositod 
the heart and other Abyssinian dainties in the am|)le folds of 
his blanket, we left the carcass to l>e brought home next 
morning, and made the best of our way into camp ; for it was 
becoming dusk, and the ground we had to traverse was of a 
rather tigerish character'. 

This stag was an old and rather large ' .sambar : ’ he 
measured in height, from heel to shoulder, fourtei-n hand.>< 
three inches, or within one inch of five feet, and the laam of 
his horn, immediately above the burr, wjis ten inches in cir- 
cumference. 

My brother .shot a bison, whicli he lost in rather tf* remark- 
able manner — but I must loll the story in his owntwords ; — 

“ We soon hit upon a fresh trail After following it up 
for some time, Kamah suddenly halted, listcnwl for a rnoiueiit, 
and turning to me with that peculiar grin wliich alwaya 
denotes game at hand, wlrispered that the herd was close to 
118, drinking in the bed of a ravine, which hid them friAn 
our sight. We crept up to the bank, and there they were, a 
noble herd of at least fifteen, stooping over the stream. Their 
size apjreared etiormous, as they stood without a bough to 
conceal their gigantic proportions. Head after head dijiped 
into the muddy water, ahd their small,' fierce eyes often met 
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mine, unconscious of impending danger, as 1 watched them 
from the top of the bank, where I lay concealed. Alone, at 
the distance of a hundml yards, stood the old bull, on a rising 
ground, ever and anon snuffing the air, and looking anxiously 
towards us. At last he smelt danger, and gave the signal of 
alarm by stamping violently on the ground. In an instant 
every head was raised, with distended n(^tTil8, snorting to 
discover from whence an enemy was approaching. At this 
moment I fire<l — the foremost cow sbiggered to the ground, 
and the; sharj) crack of the rifle was followed by a crash like 
thunder, as the startled herd dashed through the jungle, 
K-aring down everytliing before their enormous stniigth. 

“ ‘ Give her anotluT sliot,’ said tlie Jugbeenlar, as the 
wounded cow recoven-d herself, and slowly followed the 
<jther8, marking witli many a crimson drop eaeli tottering 
step she took. 

“ ' Well, baud me the spaie gun 1’ 

“ Ala.s, there was no gun to hand ! My ‘ ptHjn,’ who can-ied 
not ouly the kihux* gun, but all the ammunition, had loiteietl 
iH^hind ; and missing us for a moment in this trackless forest 
was to lose us for good. 

Tliere still remained a chance. The wounded bison might 
fall, without lequiriiig another shot ; and we followed her up 
with great caution, keeping out of sight Ijeliind the trees till 
we saw her join the herd, which was drawn up ready for a 
(iiaige, and heatled by the old bull. It was now too dangerous, 
unarmed as w'e were, to approach iiean^r. Tlje wounded cow 
w'as Itfaning against a tn?e for 8upiK)rt, and surrounded by the 
herd, who pawed the ground and snorted with rage at the 
sight of her blood. We therefore retreated with all expedi- 
tion, old Kamali being w’ell aw’art' of what would happen if 
once they caught sight of us. 
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" We were now about eight miles from camp, and when 
half-way home we met my stray ‘ peon,' who had completely 
lost himself, and appeared very unhappy at the prospect of 
spending a night in the jangle." 

So ended my first day in the forest. A tiger roared round 
the tents all night, to the great alanu of our horses, but for- 
tunately none of them broke loose, and the light of our ciuiip 
fires preveutotl the brute from carrj'ing off any of our 
bullocks. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 


THE BANKS OF THE BLACK BIVER. 

Hunting-camp on the hanks of the KaUah^vddg or Blade 
River^ April dth. — I CBOSSED tlie river this moroing in a canoe, 
lu^coraifflnied hy young Mohadeen, who carried my spare gun. 
We soon came upon fresh tracks of spotted deer, which we 
followed up for about a niile, guided occasionally by the short 
barking cry of these animals. On reaching a tltick clump of 
ImiulxM), some dark objwt appeared indistinctly among the 
grfon leavea We droppe«l behind the trunk of a fallen tree 
and watclieil The outline became mote distinct, and then a 
tine buck was visible, larily rubbing his homa ^lainst the 
smooth bark of a bambot*. Tlie young males of the herd, and 
ii few (hies, to whom he npjM*ared to leave the charge of his 
.•^ifety, were at some ^listonce. but began to show symptoms 
of alarm as I raised my rifle, 

“ Take him behiml the shoulder.” whispered my attendant. 
But as the buck stooil directly facing me, I took a steady aim 
at his cheat, and fired. I fancied I heard the ball tell, with 
that peculiar soft ‘ thud ’ which indicates a deadly shot ; Imt 
1 might liave been deceived by the echo of the woods. The 
rei)ort of the rifle was answered by a crash, and the patterii^ 
of a hundred hoofs, as the startled had dashed into the 
thickest cover, their dappled liides glancing, like vulheaen, 
through the tangled brushwood. We limit up to ayaioio** 
the spot where the hook had stood. No venison I and, whid 
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was still more remarkable, no blood ! — and yet at seventy 
yards, wbich I ascertained to be the distance, I could hardly 
jMjrsuade myself that I had missed. 

“Goolee mar khyah, Saliib !”* exclaimed Mohadt>cn, with 
a confident air, after he had carefully examituHl the surround- 
ing bushea 

The sagacious savage had ascciiained, after a close scrutiny, 
that the bullet had not divided a singh' twig, and thorefort', 
notw'ithstandiug the al)sence of blood — which he was well 
aware does not always tlow from a gunshot wound — had conm 
to the conclusion that it must have lo<lgtxl in the bt)dy of the 
deer. 

Tlien* was sound reas<jning in this, suul wc accordingly 
followed up the trail. Jfohmleen gave a grunt of satisfaction 
when he found the largest footprint.s turning ctfT fn«n those 
of the herd ; ami wh**n he observed the marks jindmigwd int4» 
deep irregular fuirow.s, a.s if the animal had staggen!*! from 
weakness, he began to fe<‘l for his knife, and grinmal like a 
laughing hyauia A few drops of frethy hlood now niiwle us 
certain that the woundinl buck was not far off. ^ A choking, 
gingling sound caught my «*ar ; ami, on running up to the 
thicket whenci- it pro4-eede<l, w»» found the baek kicking in 
the last agoniea Tljc l>all had enh-nsl his chest, and Iodgi*»i 
near the tail The young savage sjming upon the dying 
animal like a panther, lest he should expire Ijefore the neces- 
sary operation of drawing blood had l)eej» perform^, WJd 
muttering a short prayer, plungtsl th** knife into hit thn)at- 
A very few drops of blood flowenl from the wound, but the«<* 
were sufficient to satisfy the conscience of my friend Mobadeen, 
who was evidaitly an a(imirir.'r of fat vettisou ; and, as be 

Uterally ~/ff hm mJhu. & nwidl#* of 

tliftt All AnimA! m wcttimM, 
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liaiuUed the plump haunch of the buck, he remariced, with an 
air of great self-coniplaisonce, tliat the flesh was now ‘ hulal.'* 

After hr»!aking the deer, and taking a landmark by which 
to find him, we left the banks of tl»e river, and struck into the 
teak fortrst, where we expected to find bison and sambai*. 
Three hinds of the latter 8i>ecie8, with their calvtjs, crossed our 
patli, uttering their deep tmm|»et-like mite of alarm ; but these 
1 gjiannl, much to the astonishment of my savage guide, who 
hail no idea tif allowing anything eatoVde to escape. We also 
saw a herd of sjiottiHl deer fe«Hling in on o})en plain, where it 
was impossible to approach them, but did not fall in with any 
liison. Ylus wa.s probably owing to want of skill on the part 
of my guide — his fatlier, old Kamah, Is ing the only man of 
the trilje on whom one tan plm-e implicit reliance, in tracking 
up this very wary an'mal 

Wi* retunuHl lo tin,* tents by ten o'clock, after a long and 
rapid walk. 

On entering the iness-Umt, 1 found the jiarty 8t*aU“tl at 
bivakfu-sl, and laughing immo«iemt«dy at jioor Hood, wIhi 
wa.s giving tliein an account of his muming’s ailvcntures. lb* 
(liH'laiiil he hud slain a liison, and Avas .bnus, lieside liimscdf 
witli e.xcitement. 

His dt'scripliou of his first essay in womlcmft was »o gooil 
tliat 1 must give it, as neurly as |Missible, in his own wonls ; 
but shall first attempt to convey 8«ime idea of our hero's per- 
sonal up]ieanince ; for, without this, the storj’ would hiee half 
its zest 

The reader will remember that UikmI was the unfoitunate 
subaltern, in command of a native detacliment, whom we 

* lawful to te. Tlw> Maiioint-tMis, Mid tndiiui tribtw, aiv fi#r* 

I'iddfii to «at the flmih of ««y Miiaud the* hM not b(Ka {sn^TMl uid Med 
'>j- one of their own eaete. 
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picked up at the half-roiaed fort oo the outskirts of the 
He was a tall, slender youth, with weak 1^, lank sandy hair, 
and a sodden complexion, rendered almost cadavorous a 
recent attack of tertian ague. His manner was quiet and 
gentlemanlike enough, poor feUow, and he was evidently ‘ a 
good creature.’ But that was all He had no spark of fire 
in his composition — ^there was no soul in liis large lack-lustre 
bine eyes — no expression, save that of habitual wonder, and, 
like most simpletons, he was always wondering. In short, he 
was one of those uninteresting, milk-and-water young gifutle- 
men, who, without tlie sliglitest knowledge of, or even taste 
for music, are inveterately addicted to playing «iK>n, or rather 
blowing into, a flute, to the grievous detriment of their own 
lungs, and the auditor)' nerves of their neighbours ; and who. 
you can see at a glance, have been reared in the small Track- 
garden of a town residence, among tame rabbits and pouter 
pigeons. He had arrayed himself for the occasion — in humT.de 
imitation, no doubt, of a Der Frai.schutz jiiger — in an old 
dress-jacket of the Scottish archers (to which corps he informetl 
us he liad the honour of Irelonging), with gn«n worsted wings, 
and a silver arrow emhroiden*d on the collar ; a pair of wiowy 
white trousers, and a fantastic cap, decorated* with a black 
ostrich feather; and thus accoutred, with a small bugle 
dangling from his shoulder, a gimcrack French rifle (the stock 
of which terminated in an elalxtrately carved boar’s head 
with mother-of-pearl ey*^) slung alt Ids back, and followed 
by my * maty-boy,’ Heels, brandishing ^e tail of som® animal 
of the ox species — he had been foimd, on the retum of the 
sportameu, strutting about the woods in the neig^booihood of 
the camp, and screeching like a jay the hun^g ehtmts in 
‘ Der Freischutx,’ fancying himself, no donht^ the very beau 
ideal of * a forester bohl’ 
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Suuk was the figure which 1 found holding forth as 1 
entered the mess>tent ; and the contrast he presented to his 
gunbumt, weather-beaten companions in their hunting-dnsss 
of brown fnstian, and long deer-skin l^ging% formed as fine 
an illustration of the real, and the melodramatic ‘forester 
kild,’ as can well lie imagined. 

But we must let our ji^r tell his own story. 

“ After you had all left the camp, it occurred to me that 
it was very stupid work remaining alone in the tents, and 
Campbell’s boy. Heels, having informed me that li«^ knew 
something of ‘ shikar,’ and could shea' me plenty of game, I 
resolved to put myself under lii.s guidance, and try' if I could 
not bring in some sjKtil as well as nn' neighlxiura I accord- 
ingly got out juy rifle, and mountetl my jiiger’s dross — all 
right, you see, bugle-born and all ! ” — here he cast a complaisant 
glance at his own figure — “ and sallied forth, acconipsuiUal by 
iny friend Heels. By Jove ! CaiopWll, he is a siilendid fellow, 
that Httis ; a rum un to l«x)k at but a «levil to go ; I wonder 
you do not make him your sjjortiug ‘|«t>n’ instead of a 
‘ mafy-k)}' ;* 1 found him a first-rate hunter, and he Ims a soul 
iilwve cleaning lioots ami sIuk'S, depemd U|xjn it" 

Henj we all burst into an umont reliable fit of laugliter, 
and Hivk. who was standing k-hind my chair, drinking in 
with grt“eily ears the praise's kwlowtal ujmui him, turned upon 
his heel, and walked out of the tent with an air of offended 
dignity. 

" You may laugh, gentlemen,’’ said Hood, resuming his 
narrative ; " but such is the case : and so you will find by the 
sequel Well, ns I was saying, Htfels and I started, and 
plunged at once into the fort«t ; but Heels l»eing a stranger 
in these parts, adopted the very proper cautitm of not ventur- 
ing out of hearing of the tents, lest we ahottld lose otirselveiC 

t 
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and indeed there was no oecasion for gou^ further^ as we 
almost immediately foimd ourselves in the midst of game. 
The trees swamed with minas and woodpeckers, of the most 
beautiful plmnagc, and we observed several sploJidid jungle* 
fowl running among the bushea But the former offered too 
small a mark for a rifle — although with a sliot gun I miglit 
have had glorious sport — and the latter were so rapid in their 
movements that I found it impossible to take a steady aim at 
them. We therefore proceeded onwards in search of nobler 
game, and were soon rewarded by discovering a troop of 
monkeys r^aling themselves upon wild figs — (liear, hear). 
We stalked them with tlie utnio-st caution, Heels displaying 
wonderfid sagacity in accomjilishing thi.s difficult manteuvre 
— (hear, hear, and laughter) — till at length we found ourselves 
within fifty yards of our game. I took a steiwly aim at the 
laigest monkey, and, I have no doubt, hit him ; for he 
screarni'd and chattered in a most extraordinarj’ manner. 
But Heels informs me that these animals are remarkably 
tenacious of life, and seldom fall at the first shot — (bravo. 
Heels). 

“Well, I was reloatling with the utmost h&ste, for the 
mookeys vrere Iwunding about from trcfc to tre^ screaming in 
a veiy thmatening manner, and I thought they might U* pn;- 
paring for a simultaneous atta<;k, when Hetds, with a shout 
of triumph, announctnl that he had di.scovcretl the fresh track 
of a bison — (bear, hear). 

“There it was, sure enough, and no mistake! — a diseply- 
indented footmark, evidently not half-an>hoar old. I shall 
never forget my mingled feelings on beholding, for the first 
time, such palpable evidence of being in the immediate 
vicinity of one of these formidable animals. My first impulse, 

I confess, was to return to camp and await your return, before 
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umbarlcing ia the despetate adventure of following up the 
trail ; and Heela, who appeared rather nervous at the sight of 
the huge foot-prints, immediately agreed to this measure. 
But after a little further consultation, it occurred to u% that 
by so doing, we should make ourselves the laughing-stock of 
the whole camp; whereas by following up the trail very 
(;autiuusly, we might at least obtain a sight of the formidable 
animal, without nmning any foolish risk by attacking him — 
(hear, hear). My curiosity, and the spirit of adventnre which 
lK^gan to rise unthia me, prevailed ; and we determinetl to 
make the. experiment — (l)ravo, Jiiger ! — go on). Tlie ground 
U^ing soft after the min of last night, we were enabled to 
follow tht! tnu k without difficulty ; and bad not gone more 
Ihiin thn.'C lauiditHl yanls, when, on reaching the «lge of a 
thicket which Iwmlm'd an o|»en sj*ace, clothwl "with rich 
herbage, we discovered the objt?ct of our search f[*eding within 
kn yards of us' Tlie shock I rc-ceived on finding myself 
thus suddenlj’ witlun reach of the fettKotius cmalure, made 
lao feel as if I had betm electrifictl. Tlie nerves of the boldest 
will sometimes give way under such a trial — (liear, hear). 1 
dropjwd upon my knees, and crouchwl K'hind the nearest 
tuv', against which I was ol»ligi-<l to lean for snpjjort ; while 
Heels, thiwing him8<>lf flat ujKun the ground, buriinl liis besut! 
in the grass. — He has great presence of mind has Hoels ! I 
had just l«^n to breathe inort! freely, and Hwls, who had 
ca-pt dost! to my side, was urging me to fly at once from a 
scene of such imminent danger, when the animal, which had 
hitherto been feeding quietly, raised his head, looked xa full 
ia the face, and bellowed 1 — (hear, hefo; hear). The tame foar 
ftt' tion ha<l arrived — we were discovered, and nothing but a itout 
heart and a steady hand could now save ns — (up guards and at 
them!— Hurrah!) I instantly pitched fonrard my rifle a^fired 
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The moQSter uttered a deep groan, and sank to tlie ground, 
k i ck in g convulsively. I instantly reloaded, fired into hiiu 
again, and continued to do so as long as any signs of life 
remained — (hear, hear). At last he ceased to move, we 
ventured to approach him, and there lay my fonnidable 
antagonist stone dead, and UU'rally riddled with bulleta" — 
(Bravo, .Tager ! — ^great cheering and clapping of haiuls.) 

“ No mistake upon that subjiH.'t, sir,” he continued, as he 
saw an incredulous sniile jdaying round Elliot’s lips ; *' for 
here is his tail !” — (roars of laughter). 

So saying, he pulled fn.»m lii.s pocket a dirty, maiigj-, tuft 
of luiir, threw it upon tlie table, and leaning back in his chair 
began to rub his hands M-ith an air of coirscious triumpk 

The uncoutroUuhle hurst of memnn-nt which m-corupanusl 
j»oor Hooirs hanl-won trophy, Jis it uas hamled round the 
table, bud hanllv subsided, when a half-naked hullock'Hlriver, 
followed by a crowd of ehuiiorons natives, nished into the 
tent, I'uid falling on hi.s knees liefort* Elliot, craved justice at 
his hands. 

“ What is your c(jiitplainf, my man ?” asked Elliot, strug- 
gling to suppre-ss a smile, for he guesik-d how matters stood. 

“Justice, my lonl! justice I” sobK'ii tli* poor felltiw. 
“ .Some son of an uncluiste mother has killwl my bull(.H;k, 
and I am a ntined man. I tutWH] him out this luonimg to 
graze in the woods, and on gc»mg to h^k for him just now I 
found him cold and stiff, with liis knly full of holes, and h 
tail ctU off.” 

This completed tlie chain of presumptive evidence Against 
poor Hood, and the laughter was redoubled. 

But who can descrik* the scene of quizzing and meniment 
tliat ensued ? Suffice it to say that poor Hood was glad to 
stop the mouth of the injured boUbek-driver by paying twice 
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tlie value of the unfortuoate bullock, virboae siiiularity in 
colour to a bison had doomed him to a premature death ; and 
that, from that day forth, the 'bold JMger' contented himsblf 
with singing ‘ Der Froischutz,’ and ‘ A forester’s life for me,’ 
without making any further experiments in the practical study 
of woodcraft. 

I devoted the morning to skinning and cleaning my bisons' 
heads, which I afterwanls sunk in the river, to xmdergo a 
further polishing by tin? aniuialcula; which swarm in all tro- 
pical waters. 

In the aftcnioon, when tlie heat had somewhat abated, we 
took another ramble in the forest. Young Mohadeen led me 
a long round throngh a part of the jungle which liatl not yet 
been disturbed. The traces of bison soon Ijegan to appt?ar, 
and we got h])0ii the trail of a hertl so fresh, that they could 
not have i>a.ss(Kl many minutes, Mohadeen starttd off with 
tin* eagemeSks of a young hound, lunl we followwl it up, wdtb- 
out a check, till the hidea of a dozen bison, moving in 

single file along one of their Waten patljs, npi>t?ared alx>ut 
eighty yards in front. As they wen? moving off with their 
hind<[iia tiers towarxls us. we croucbeil Whind a tree, whih? 
my guide, putting his finger in his month, gave a loud ‘ cluck,' 
like tiw? sound producetl by tlrawiug a cork, in ho|>cs of mak- 
ing one of them turn round so os to offt?r a fair shot. 

This time it did not sneexHd — owing probably to the tmi- 
iimls having got the wind of us— and the herd btt?aking into a 
trot, I was obligtd to take the iiean?st as he vras. Both balls 
hit, hut with little effect, and after a long walk upon the tmil, 
"hich letl us 8»?veral miles farther from home, we gave it up 
"n finding that the blood had ceased to flow. 

While following up this trail, a little animal about the 
size of a liare, and beautifully marked with wliite stmlcs 
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upon a dark brown ground, started from a bed of dry leaves 
at tbe root of a tree, and made off with extraordinary 
swiftness. 

I took a snapHshot as he glanced among the bushes, and, 
by the merest chance, killed him. On going to pick up what 
I fancied must be a curious variety of the hare tribe, I was 
astonished to find that it was a perfect little deer, but without 
horns, and with sharp canine teeth projecting from the upper 
jaw, beyond the lips. 

I was not at that time sufficiently well versed in natural 
history to know the name of the animal, but I was aware it 
must be a valuable specimen. I therefore carried it home 
with the utmost care ; and on my return to camp, was informed 
by Elliot tlmt it was a remarkably fine s|icciuien of tbe ‘ Miv 
iniua,’ or dwarf Indian musk-deer, a rare animal, and one the 
histoiy of which is but imjKjrfeetly known.* I shall give 
a more minute description of this animal hereafter. 

On our way back to the tents, I shut a * IVfuutjak’ (the 
rib-faced deer, or Indian roe). A low whistle stopixHl him as 


* The Mimhus McmitM, or pi(Ea«y mmli, althotigh rare in th ^ hv 

no inoAihs uneowmioa in the forwit« Irordering the monnUdum^ traetw <if Inditi 
Tbe distribution of aniiuAl life b timrked not oiil> hy Imt hy 

tojjographicd limits, TIius, many of the liinb and aiiiniitlt cl tli^ mmUy 
¥^nith of the Nerbadda are distinct from Uieir cougenera a ilWMiit ipacn «« 
which ittpresenl Uiem to the tiorth of tlmt rirer. In tlm tamo matiHer, tiv 
dcfiiizens of the foreat-tiacta are rarely, if ever, found in the |4iiina; iuonI tli«re 
is a thinl kdt or zone of country culled the malnM^ between the ferest 
and tbe o|»en chamiMttgn country, and cimracterijied by low, ro<?ky, gravelly 
bilk and slojies, which is tenanUfd by certjiin species seldom found in efther of 
the other two. Thus, the bison and tlie aambar, the muutjak or iib«boed 
ileer, and tbe little musk, are conhned to the forest ; the Anliiope CMbxm, or 
fourdiomed antelope, and the gazelle (Antihpe Cbm), prefer the red rocky hills ; 
and the Antilopr CVrrimpm, or typical antelope, the opn black plaiua. - 
W, E. 
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he was bounding across our path, and I knocked lum over as 
he stood b(»itating. He was an old buck, witbi wdl-^Kiwn 
horns, and tusks like a little boar. 

Just as daylight was failing us, and while we were still a 
couple of miles from camp, I observed a troop of monkeys 
crowded together on. a tree, which overhung a dump of long 
grass, bounding from branch to branch in a state of great agi- 
tation, screaming, chattering, and making hideous grimaces, 
as if half enraged and half terrified at the sight of some object 
beneath Uiem. 

“ Wl^at is the matter witlr these monkeys ?” I inquired of 
luy guide, in Hiudostanee, 

“ It is a tiger, probably,” he replied, puffing away at his 
cheroot, with perfect coolness, and striding along as if it were 
all a matter of course, 

" The devil it is !” said 1, thunderstruck at the coolness of 
the young rascal : for the imtii we were pursning being 
bounded on tech side by impenetrable jungle, obliged us to 
pass within a few yards of the haunted thicket — and cocking 
botli barrels of ray rifle, 1 stcpj>ed out at my best pace to 
escapr from the dangerous neighbourhood as quickly as 
passible. 

We hod just passed the thicket, and were making a short 
turn round the end of it ; when, to my utter dismay, 1 found 
luyself face to face, and witliiii twenty yards of a royal tiger, 
busily engaged in tearing up the carcass of a wild hog he had 
just killed. My hair almost stood on end, as the brute raised 
his enormous head, smeared with blood, and glared upon rts 
with his malignant green eyes. Mobadeen dropped his che- 
root, and remained motionless as a statue, with his keen eye 
steadily fixed upon that of the tiger. I knew enough of the 
nature of the animal to be aware that it was more dmigerous 
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to retreat than to staud fast ; but tbiukiug that a chai^ M'as 
now inevitable, I was determined to have “ the first word of 
flyting,” as we say in Scotland, and was about to raise my 
rifle, when Mohadeen, without removing his gaze from the 
tiger, laid his hand upon my arm, and kept it down with a 
firm grasp. The tiger growleti and shewed his teetli, but 
unable to withstand the fascination of the human eye, he 
gradually withdrew the paw, which jealously clutched his 
prey, crouched together, as if appalled by the steady gaze of 
the savage, turned slowly round, and uttering a sulky giowl, 
slunk away into the long gntss. No sooner was his Iwck 
tiiruwl, than Mohadeen, clapping his hands to his mouth, 
sent forth that jx'culiar wild yell, which 8[»iicare to strike 
terror to the heart of the most savage animal, and we instantly 
heard the stealthy tread of the tiger change to a bounding 
galloi), as he fled in dismay from that unearthly cry. 

“ We have made him eat dirt,” nunarked the young savage, 
coolly picking up his chenxtt, ri'placing it in the corner of his 
mouth, and walking ofl' a.s if nothing remarkable had ha 2 >- 
I»ened. 

We now set off towards canjp at a round trot, for the 
short twiliglit of tlie tn)pics w’as fading rapidly, aiui my guide, 
although he affectetl to despi.se tigers by daylight, was per- 
fectly aware they were not to be trifled with after nightMl. 
We reachtnl the tents without further venture ; and I tmftm 
I was not a little glad w hem we came in sight of our ctteerful 
camp-fires. 

My brother shot a bull bison ; and two suubars wen^ 
brought in by the nmninder of the party, 

Header, you have probaWy spent many a happy hour 
among your brother officers at the mes«-tahle ; you may have 
sharctl in the fun and frolic of a hunfing^breakfost at Melton, 
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or you have eiyoyed the aocial glee and brotherly fcdlowship 
of a masonic supper. Perhaps, like myself^ you have tried 
them all, and have enjoyed each in tlieir turn : but, unless you 
have visited ‘ the Land of the Sun,’ you may depend upon it 
you have yet much to learn. If you wish to see sociability, 
comfort, and brotherly feeling ; if you want to learn what real 
good living is ; and if you appreciate agreeable society, tem- 
pered by sobriety and seasoned by wit, you must to the 
‘ greenwctod,' with a party of thoroughbred Indian sports- 
men ; for there will you And them combined and in jjer- 
fectioiL 

And here I must remark, that by ‘ thoroughbred,’ I mean 
not only high-couraged and game to the baek1x»nc ; but well- 
iufonnod, g«;ntlcmaulike, and agreeable, as I am happy to say 
iny present conipaujons are. 

I pray you. Friend, to fancy yourself returned from a 
fatiguing nuuble in the forest, hot and dusty, but elate with 
Huctmi ; that you have enjoyed a refreshing bath, and that, 
having exchanged your hunting dress for light linen clothing, 
ami thrust your wearieil feet into a jiair of embroideretl 
Indian slipiajrs, you are seated in a large airy tent, the 
cauv&s walls of which are raised on one side to admit the 
refreshing breeze. Tlie table is covered with the finest 
damask, aid loaded with giKxlly viands, intermixed with plate 
and sjmrkling crystal Take, for example, a haunch of 
v(mison that would do no discredit to tin* best park in Eng- 
land ; a cold wild iKiaFs head soused in vim^ax ; wild bofur 
chops, combining the llavour of venison with that of the most 
delicate pork ; a noble venison pasty, over whkh Friar Tuck 
would have pronounced a benison wdth watering lips ; stews, 
curries, and ragouts. eoiii{M)«d of every varii^y of game^ 
»“d cunningly devised by Elliot's intsompatabk «rtide, the 
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Portuguese ‘babachee;’* marrow-boues of bison and deer, 
and a dozen otiier sylvan dainties too numerous to mention. 
A host of native servants clothed in white mtislin, with «»irlet 
turbans and sashes, stand around, watching with anxious looks 
to anticipate your slightest wish ; and in a remote comer you 
may observe a dusky figure (the high-priest of Bacchus) 
squatted on his heels, and intent on cooling to the exact pitch 
some dozen long-necked bottles that conjure up visions of 
raby claret and sjmrkling champagne. Tlie bronzed features 
of your companions, glowing with healthful excitement, and 
beaming with good feUowshij), smile around the hospitable 
Ixxird. And the gay scene is lighted up by a profusion 
of wax candles in tall glass shades, to protect them from the 
gentle breathing of the night air, which, playing round the 
tent, fans your heated blood into refreshing coolness. 

Fancy yourself snugly ensconced in an arm-chair, recount- 
ing your own adventures, and listening to those of your brother 
sportsmen. Fancy the interesting discussions, the comparing 
of notes and drawings that takes place between tlie scieutific 
members of the party, ami the gooil-humoured jokes that are 
bandied among the less learned hut lighter-hearted youngsters. 
Fancy all this, Friend, and say if y<»u can imagit^i anything 
more delightful than the mode of life of an Indian hunting 
party. 

* Luxurious dogs the reader w'ill probably exclaim. 

So we are, sir, after the labours of the day are ended — 

" and what for no ?" as my friend J^Iacphec would say. \Vf 
work for our good livings sir, and we work upan it too ; Sor 1 
can a^nre you that the man who sleeps in a coniloiialde tmt, 
with a good dinner and a bottle of good claret under hia belt, 
will shoot better, ride better, and stand hard work better, than 


• * IIhWIkw*/ a cook. 



the unfortauate devil who has bivouacked at the foot ol a 
tre^ aft^ filling his stoioach with half-broiled venison and 
muddy water. I say this advisedly, having tried both plans. 
And trust me, Friend, our Indian m^od of doing Bobin Hood 
is the correct one. But, mind yon, it is only in a rich 
civilian’s camp that you thus fore sumptuously every day. 
We poor subalterns have to rough it pretty well, when we 
go hunting, ‘ on our own hook' — so we make the most of it 
when we get into such good quarters as we have hera. 

After dinner we adjourn to the outside of the tent, to sip 
our coffee and smoke our hookahs ; and retire at an early 
hour, with cool heads, to ensure steady nerves in the morning. 

1 witnessed tltis evening a carious method of hunting 
[>ractised by the natives, which I must attempt to describe. 

We were sitting in front of the tent after dinner, the happy 
ciui.i>followcra — happy, because idle and gorged with venison 
— had sung themselves to sleep, and deep silence brooded 
over the woods, save when the whine of a panther, or tire* 
distant roar of a wandering tiger, was borne on the night 
wind from the deei>e8t recesses of the forest ; or the sullen 
plunge of an alligator was more distinctly heard in the neigh- 
bouring river. 

The moon had not yet risen ; and the landscape w’as 
Hhrouded in darkness, except in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, where the bickering light of our cam}>-fire fell upon 
the corpse-liko figures of the sleeping naUves, swathed in 
their wltite robes ; and lighted up with picturesque effect the 
gnarled stem and spreading boughs of a stately tmde-ttee, 
from which were suspended the carcaaes of several deer, the 
grim head of a hull bison, and other tiophica of the tAiiw., 

No one spoke : for each and all of us expmienoed that 
delightful sensation of irerfoct repoti, that luxuiioas lassi- 
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which can only be experienoed by one who has braved 
the almost intolerable glare of an Indian sun, and can only 
be eiyoyed under the serene sky, and amidst the balmy fresh- 
ness of an Indian night 

I was fast sinking into a dreamy reverie, now tracing fan- 
tastic shapes in the light wreaths of vapour wliich curled uj)- 
wards from my glowing ‘chillura,’ and now contrasting the 
air of comfort and elegance presented by the interior of our 
gaily-lighted tent, with the deep gloom of the surrounding 
forest, when I was startled by hearing the distant sound of a 
bell ; and on lotiking in the direction from whence it jjro- 
ceeded, I discovered, far back in the woods, a brilliant light 
flitting among the trees. 

I immediately cjilled Elliot’s attention tc* this unustuil 
api)earance. 

“ It is some ^Kjaching fellows from the vilhige,” he replitid, 
“blazing deer. 1 wish they would keep neart'v home, and 
^not destroy the game in the neighlxuirhood id our camp,” 

“ Elaziug deer I ” I exclaimed, “ and to the sound of a bell ? 
This is surely a strange style of hunting!” ^ 

“ Have you never beard of it litfore ?” nskctl Elliot. 

“ Never,” 1 replied • < 

“ Then it is well worth seeing, arrant poaching though it 
be ; and if you do not mind the trouble of sUppii^ on your 
boots and shooting -jacket, we may have a look at tlieiw 
fellows before we go to bed” 

I was delighted to avail myself of Elliot’s offer, 'and 
guided by the lig^it and the sound of the bell, we soon over- 
took two natives busily engaged in their nocturnal sport 
One of them carried in his ham! a bell, which he kept con- 
stantly ringing, and on his head was fastened a small brazier 
filled with glowing charcoal. In the deep gloom of the 
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forest he presented the wildest and most fantastic appear- 
ance that can be imagined ; and brought vividly to my recol- 
lection the descriptions I have read of the mad enthusiast^ 
Solomon Eagle, who made himself so conspicnoos dnrii^ the 
great plague in London. His companion, an activiv wiry 
little savage, with an eye like a lynx, was merely armed with 
a heavy curved weapon — something between a cook^s chop- 
ping-kiiifu and a sword — as sharp as a razor, and commonly 
known in India as a Coorg-knife. 

Being both inhabitants of the Jogheerdar's village, and 
personally known to Elliot, they were much flattered by our 
propt>sal to join in their sport ; and we had soon an opportu- 
nity of witnessing their skill in this veiy curious method of 
hunting. 

The man who cames the fire and the bell moves slowly 
and cautiously through the thickets, ringing as he goes ; while 
liis comjmuion follows close l»ehind him, keeping a sharp look- 
out alietuL The deer, alanuml by the sound of the bell, start 
from their hiding-places ; but, iH'wilderetl, and apparently 
fascinated by tlic glare of the burning charcoal — which dazzles 
their sight, and prevents them from distinguishing the forms 
of the hunters — they approach the object of their wonder, as 
if under the influence of a sindl Tlie light reflc'cted from 
their staring eyeballs discovers their presence to the hunters. 
Solomon Eagle comes to a halt, and ceases to ring his bell ; 
while his active companion, stealing round the bewildered 
animals, attacks them in the rear, and with his formidable 
Coorg-knife, hamstrings as many as he can reach, before they 
become aware of their danger, and fly from the treacherous 
light 

In this manner we saw tlirce dew destroyed within an 
hour ; and our poaching friends would* no doubt, have done 
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farther execution, had we not bribed them to discontinae 
their q>ort, by invitiiig them to return to camp, and partake 
of a glass of their favourite brandy. 

April — ^The game in the neighbourhood of our camp 

having become wild and scarce, we struck our tents this 
morning, and moved on to old Kamah’s village, some miles fur- 
ther back in the forest When about halfway, we were met 
by a deputation of natives, who iufonned us, witl» bitter 
lamentations, that they were on their way to crave our assist- 
ance in destroying a gigantic snake, which had lately made 
his appearance in that part of the fore.st ; and had, within the 
last few days, killed and eaten tuv of their hillocks. 

Tin's story .sounded so verj' iini)robable, that we nyected 
it with scorn, and abused the unfortunate vilhigers for attempt- 
ing to imjxjse u[)on us. But the j)oor ftdluws aasmitKi the 
truth of their reixirt with so much earnestne».s, and were so 
urgent with us to as.sist them, that, partly from good-nature, 
and partly from curio.sity, wc consented to accompany thiuii 
in their search for the monster. Tliis proved fniitlcss, al- 
though we explored many miles of fomst ; nn<l, during the 
few days we remained near the village, we never could obtain 
further tidings of thi.s father of snakes. 

But I must acknowledge that, <luring our search, we came 
upon traces which puzzled the most skilful huntsmeu of the 
party, and somewhat staggeretl our incredulity. 

While exploring a thicket on the edge of a hoUow, which 
daring the rains had bi'cn a pond of water, bat which was 
now noirly dried up, one of the natives uttered a triumphant 
shout, and calling us around him, pointed to the hollow, and 
requested that we would now believe our own senseSi, for 
there was the track of the snake There remained no doubt 
as to the existence of a track, and a very curious trach ; for. 
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iu the half*dried .mud, a deep furrow was distiuctly traced 
extending from side to side, as if a huge hogshead had been 
dragged across it in a tortuous course, like the track of a 
snake. And if this really was the track of tbeanake, as the 
natives asserted it to be, their account of his enormous 
{towers can hardly have been exaggerated, for he most have 
measured at least seventy or eighty feet in length, and if so, 
could easily have killed and swallowed a bullock.* 

But was it tlic track of a snake ? — that w'as the question. 
No one could account in a satisfactory manner for the appear- 
ance of the mysterious furrow ; and yet no one would acknow- 
ledge that he believed in the existence of a snake enormous 
enough to have produced it Neither shall I venture to do 
so ; but shall leave the sagacious reader to draw his own con- 
clusions from the aliove facts ; merely remarking tlmt I could 
see no motive for the natives attempting to deceive us. 

I never myself mol with a living snake above eighteen 
feet in length; but I am aware that they grow to a much 

• h no doubt thc» Pff(Am Moiurm (or IndiM Ikm, lui it i* gme- 
riiily ilitMigh iticom’^tly oalliwl) nltaint to aii eiiormotts «iie; And the one 
n fimnl to by the* author, tht* existomT of whkh nvll kstowu to in- 
luibitAiitu of the BUik lUvrr raney, thou|rh laddom aeeii, a ivplila of tlw 
hirg* St diiiHUisions. The late Sir Mark CuWxm iuw*l to rtthilf* m Accotmi lie 
rtwived from a |M‘rf«etIy emlible vitneiA, of a huge iier|ieiit killed iu CaudA* 
|ww>r, whifh ImmI gorged a cow biaon, And waa rendered *o Itythargic by the pmmm 
of thk enormous meal, that bo was nnahk to retire to hb AAft 

hanuu, and waa thtm diacotined And ea«ily diiriwtcKt^d. Another wy luife 
snake wan Aot rnuny years ago in Wyii4d, by CoptAin Ook«r of IL M. StHli 
lieginifut, A weU-kiioim s|K»rtiiiiAn, whoae feata Ate stUl tnditiaiMillj hinded 
dtiwn in Mysore. Tlmt this ttnrk leferied to by €ol C. wnA that of Iho Kah 
NadtU i*ython there can be no doubt 1 hare aitii it mtm than oiioa» and 
«>ften tried to poettade the nailrot to guide me to i|i bir. But Ihigr hdd It to 
Bupmtitioiui dltead and eenertltoa, ^lat no fewatd or ptauinigin aruuld 
iwduce them to approaoli E. 
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greater size. I once saw (in the inuseatu at Cape Town, I 
think,) the skin and perfect skeleton of a boa-constrictor, said 
to have been brought from India, which measured thirty-five 
feet in length ; and I am not sure we should bo justified in 
denying that in the unexplored forests of the East, reptiles 
may be found of even double this magnitude, although we 
do not at present possess any satisfiictoiy proof of their 
existenca 

April 13th. — ^EUiot, being anxious to shew me as much m 
[Ktssible of Indian sporting, gave onlers for a grand lH>at to 
take place this morning, in the Oriental style. ^Messengers 
were dispatchetl yesfenlay, to collect a.s many men as possible 
from the neighbouring villago.s; au<l to-day we commenced 
work, after breakfast, with two hundred beaU*rs in line, taking 
a circle of forest, about a mile in diameter, at each beat Tlie 
natives are very fond of this style of sjxtrt, and engage in it 
with the utmost spirit The hunters best acx]uaiutcd with the 
forest select the jMisses where the guns an* to In; jM»stetL At 
each pass a light screen of branches is en*cte<l, and behind 
tin's the sportsman crouches, and remains per^ijctly still till 
the game is driven up b> him. I’nlcK* closely pressed by the 
beaters, the animals generally come up at a dow pace, care- 
fully reconnoitring the ground as they advance, and thus 
afford an easy shot But if a deer happens to dash past at a 
great jmee, a whistle or a claj) of the hand will gcnctiilly 
make him stop for an instant to listen, and then is tibo mo- 
ment for the grooved barrel to send its hissing ball with liabtl 
precision. 

1 had a running shot at a stag before the first heat was 
arranged. He started up before me as I was going to my 
post, and passed within forty yards ; but I missed him with 
both barrels. 
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1b tlie first beidi uothiiig came oear me, except a 'mant* 
jak,’ or rib<&oed deer, which 1 shot 1, however, heard a 
good deal of firing on botii flanks, and the roaring of some 
animal, which I took to be a tiger. When the best mtob over, 1 
found that none of the European sportsmen, except Bavenscroft 
and m3r8elf, had got a shot ; Bavenscroft had fired at a wild 
boar, which he only wounded slightly. The animal chaiged 
him, and knocked him over, but fortunately without ripping 
him badly ; the destruction of a pair of new cords, and a 
slight wound on the outside of the thigh, being the only in- 
jury he sustained. A herd of bison, and a couple of bears — 
whose roaring I mistook for that of a tiger — had also been 
started ; but had either turned back, or broken out at the 
ilanks, where the native hunters, armed with matchlocks, 
were stationed. Several shots had been fired at the bison, 
anti two or three were said to have been mortally wounded, 
but nothing was bagged. The bears chai^l through the line 
of beaters, anti broke back. 

Tiic next beat proved blank, although plenty of game was 

seen. 

Id the third beat, a fine stag sambar came up to my pass, 
aud gave me a l>eautiful shot — ! hit him with both barrels in 
the throat He stood tottering, uncertain whether to fidl or 
not till my poon went up to dispatch him with the hunting- 
knife ; when ho charged, with his mane erect, and attacked 
the man so savagely, that I was obliged to fire a gain to drop 
him. He stood four feet five inches at the shoulder, and bad 
fine antlers. My brother also shot a yooi^ stag, and this waa 
all that was done in a long day's work. 

Having now seen the fardhined iNMtting of the Gnal 
Western Forest; I am inclined to think It very infecior q»ort 

stalking your game. Ihere is oert8inj||r a good deal of ex- 
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QitemeHt — ^there is sometbing fine in the "pomp and circum- 
stance” of the thing — and when you do get a shot, it is. in 
general, a deadly one. Bat for my taste, give me the excite- 
ment and exercise of following up a trail ; the well-contested 
struggle between man’s reason and the unerring instinct of 
the brute ; and the satisfaction of bringing down your game at 
a long range, when you feel that the victory has been obtained 
by your own skill in woodcraft. I am told, however, that tliis 
day’s sport has been a very unfavourable specimen of beating. 
The gras.s is at tliis season too high, and the underwood so 
denser that it is utterly impossible for the beaters to preserve 
regularity in their line, and thns the game is enabled to break 
back. 

April nth. — To-day wo made another attempt at driving. 
A strong body of beaters took the field, beaded by old Kamah, 
and armed with all the instruments for pitnluciug hideous 
sounds ever invented in this land of discord ; Uie traces of 
bison and deer were recent and uumemus, and the knowing 
ones predicted a successftd day’s sport. 

During the first beat, including about a mile of jungle, a 
large herd of bison, and on old solitary bull, were driven up. 
The solitaire alone passed within shot of our line, the others 
having broken back before they reached tlm fiaukers, placed to 
hem in those which were going wide of our guns. Bavcaiscroft 
had a good shot at the boll ; and I saw. by his action, as he 
rushed past my post, that he was severdy wounded ; but the 
ball had rtruck too far back to stop him. His hind^ptarters, 
turned towards me in his retreat, received the contents of both 
barrels of my large rifle ; but the enormous hrate tMvae even 
staggered, and we heard him forcing his my tluoi^ the 
bamboo with a crash like thunder, till the toond died eway 
in the distanoa 
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The second beat only produced a few stiay bison and a 
solitary stag, none of which came within shot of oar line. 

During the third beat 1 climbed into a h^h troe, so as to 
command an extensive view. A herd of bison were started, 
and 1 had a fine opportunity of studying their habits as they 
came up in front of the beaters. 

As the wild yells, mingled with the rattle of ‘ tomtoms,* 
and the braying of trumpets, came echoing through the forest, 
the wild herd, snorting with alann, dashed aside the boughs ; 
lowering their heads, and clearing a passage throngh the tangled 
underw'oud that closed again behind them, and left no traces 
of their course. They would then halt and listen, with ean 
erect and expanded nostrils, till the yell of their pursuers 
again came swelling on the breeze ; and again they thundered 
onwards to the silent enclosure, where the sportsmen lay con- 
ceakwi behind their fence of green leaves. The herd was 
making direct for a pass defended by three guns ; and I ex- 
pected every moment to hear a volley poured into them, when 
a stupid fellow, leaving his post just at the critical moment, 
spoilt everything. 

The bison, ht^hiig a rustle directly in their path, and 
fearing this hidden danger more than all the noise behind 
them, drew up in a body, wheeled round, and rushed back 
like a whirlwind, sweeping everything before tliem in their 
headlong course. 

Thus ended a seexmd day’s work without producii^ a 
single head of game. 

April 1 htiu — ^The bad success of the last two dny% * with 
sU appliances and means to Boot,' has disappomted us wk u 
little. Old Kamah still talks oonfideutly of auooeai^ twiihi 
his moustache, and damns the beaters for sons of 
mothers— while he works his loi^ skinnf fingers with coovul- 
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sive twitches, os if he longed to clutch the luckless icuAre who 
yesteiday deranged a beat planned with his utmost skill in 
woodcraft 

To-day, at Kamab’s uigent request we tried fresh ground 
several miles further back in the forest a beautiful green spot 
in a valley, watered by numerous springs. Two beats failed 
to produce a single hoof, although plenty of game was started. 
The third — a forlorn hope — was tried in despair. And this 
time I determined to adopt my own plan of operation. 

Old Kamah having placed us in what he considered the 
most likely passes, the beat commeuctnl. But, trusting to the 
experience of wild animals which I had acquired in deer- 
stalking, I resolved to follow my own l>eut ; and accordingly 
slipped quietly sway from the po.'jt assigned me, to a small 
valley, which, from its api>earance, I fancicHl must be a fre- 
quented pass, and wljich, if it proved to bo wi, would lead 
any animal which might be driven up, quite wide of our pro- 
posed line. 

One rule violated, I went further ; and, to the ntter dis- 
gust of my attendant ‘ Seedee’ — who had liv^lfin the forest 
for fifty years, without ever having seen such ap atrocity con»- 
mitted — I declined to use his fence of green leaves, and took 
up my position on the branch of a tree, some ten or fifteen 
feet from the ground.* 

* The edrantage to the apnrtsmaa of an elevated poattion aunot lx- 
doubted, not only for the reaaon given in the text, but tiecmue it p rw m fa a 
wider field of view, and aflbrda eaitlkr notice of the ajiproeicb of game. 

Wfld aninuda, moreover, not only amell danger—they we H, they hear it. 
Ilie quickneaa of the senaea of beaata of rbaae, and the madioeaa trHb Wtikh 
they detect an nnuanal eight or aoand, fai very muBrlcaUti Bat ia one 
pecnliarity in the exerdw of their wStcJifkliMea They nevar, tmlaaa apadally 
attracted, look np. Their experience haa be<|y detivad bean dangaia on foot ; 
and Uieir vigilance ia thenlore directed to ol^aeta on th#r own lewd. H«w« 
the advantage of a poet on a tree. 
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From what 1 bad observed of the mtme of wild atumala, 
both at home and in India, 1 was convinced that game com- 
ing up to a pasa frequently discover, their sense of smeU, 

The following imtmcm Uk^m hnliiti 

On om occation, wlillat ithooUtig tmiall gania, in a f|)iyntely*wocMiiMl iiisllali« 
near Hookairy, in the Kolapoor eotmiiy, with the late George C., the anthi^'i 
brother (tlie meet warm 'hearted and affectionate of frienday the keetteat and 
pluckieat of aportamen), we came nneipectedly on a tiger. The heatert were 
inaiantly tent duwn^ double quick* to cut off tta retrmi firom the low country ; 
whilst George and 1, each with a single attciidaui* ran to the head of tlie 
ravine, leaving ordcra to drive the tiger up. Near the top the tiullah diridbd 
into two brunches, ainl then ceased ; the intervetiing space to the aummit of 
the ridge, distant al>out 100 yards, being quito hare. Each gnaidtd one of the 
hmacheii, selcx tiug the largest bush that offered, for there were no trees. My 
was in a Jharmda bush (Carism kartmdtu), about 7 or 8 feet high ; and 
when 1 got on the top of it, kneeling on the shikiri's blanket, with him bold- 
ing a sjvare gun, our united upright brought us still lower. The tiger was soon 
on foot, and the luck was mine. It came up my brunch, pikmng within 10 or 
12 } ards, but so clom) that ! afraid to hre, lest it should turn to the shot 
and charge, 1 Uierefore let it pass, and tired Just as it crowned the crest of 
the ridge. I kAiew from the iwHind tlml the liall had struck ; but to my dismay, 
instead of falling or descending the other aide, tlie brute wheeled round and 
mshed Imek. This time it came directly towards me. A coUhiion Muted 
iij< vitable. Keeping pcrf«.»ctly still, and deu*rmined not to till the lai^ 
moment, I watched its approach with the most intense anxiety, and saw its 
eyes glancing hurriedly from aide to Mde. Down it came, bimhing the r«ry 
bosh on which we sat, so that 1 could easily have touched it with my gun. 
Had it looked u|\ we could not have eaca^Msd ; but though, from the 
of the ground, it had been all the while isnm<M|jately above us, ao that it wm 
hardly potaihle for it to miaa teeing ua, it never did. Sending a couple of 
shots after it. we found it lying dead at the foot of the hill It wnt a tne 
tigress. Tlie ffmt shot had pasaed through her loins. 

Another time, at Eardagee (p. 76), George and 1 had another itnpromplii 
rencontre mith a tiger. Thia time we bast down Ihi nullah, to the plm white 
it opened on the cultivated plain, and where sevawd fine treea offerud axedlenl 
pt^ts. The heat was long, the day hot, and 1 had fallen adbep on my pttth. 
A pressure iff the arm from my attendant awoke me, and I aaw the tiger 
«*JneTglng ate^thily from the cow, within 70 or a# yaida. The cldt of the 
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objects on their owu level, which are not perceptible if raised 
some distance from the earth. And the experience of the last 
two days satisfied me that bison scent danger, and avoid it, 
long before they come in sight 

My worthy savage, seeing me resolved to abandon the 
beaten path of his forefathers, would not be witness to such 
a gross violation of established custom ; and after assuring 
me that nothing could or would come near me, he threw his 
blanket over his shoulder, and strode away with a look of 
ineffable scorn. 

The beat was nearly over. Nothing had yet been done. 
And the shoots of the wearied beaters were dying away, when 
a heavy animal came tramping down the valley ; and a fine old 
bull, with inflated nostrils upturned to the breeze, trotted 
along the very pass I had selected ns the most likely one for 
an animal to take. He passed within fifty yards of my tree. 
I lodged a couple of balls in his shoulder, and down he sank 
upon his knees, with his broad muzzle buried in the earth. 
In this position the disabled monster lay groaning till I de- 
scended from the tree, and lodged a ball in Ac back of his 
skull, which finished him. He was the lat]^st bison I have 
ever seen ; his size, when stretched ujwn his side, appeared 
enormoua His height, from heel to shoulder, was six ieet 
two inches, and at the highest ridge of the back, six feet six 
inches. 

rifi«'lock, although w slight s wand, can^t hk iw, amid the nooaia^ tSkati* 
of the jangle, when eveiy erwton it at rest. Instintljr he etof^Md ehort, one 
foot tsiaed in the act of advnicing, u>d peered caatiously rcnuid on evtty tide,' 
bat oerer looked up. So benatiAtl «w die sieht I panned in ndnlrrttMi 
for neveral necondn before firing. Then, with • nbort iw, be boonded U|^ fa> 
the ntr, the blood npooting from bin moudi, and duappaored. Oemge, who 
ctmld nee him from hin pant oo the oppofiw nidn, nhoated, “ Dead I" nod d*- 
ncending, we foond that the bnll had gone right thronjjjh hin hnort — W. % 
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During the various beats, several traces of wild elephants 
were seen, but none of these animals Viewed themselves. 
We got back to the tents by seven o’clock, and supped on the 
marrow-bones of the bison. 

1 have now bad three days* experience of driving game in 
the jungles, with two hundr»l beaters and a line of twenty 
guos — five of them in the hands of European sportsmen — and 
what is the result ? One bison, two sambar, and a rib-faced 
deer, which is not more than any one of ns might have killed 
in a day’s stalking. Beating is all very well where there is 
no possibility of approaching your game, on account of the 
thickness of the cover. But there is no doubt that in all 
places where the timber is large, the grass burnt down, mtd 
the underwood tolerably open, far more game may be killed by 
stalking tlian by beating. That the former plan is more 
spoitsmanlike and interesting, will, 1 think, be readily ad- 
mitted by all, except those lazy fellows who prefer having 
their game found to seeking for it themselves ; and would 
rather sit quietly under a tree till it is driven up to them, 
than *iaid the lean earth as they walk along,’ in following 
lip a trail. 



CHAPTER IX. 


A civilian’s camp. 

On the day foilowiug the great beat described in the last 
chapter, one of our party was attacked with shivering and 
other febrile syniptoma This was a broad hint that it was 
time for us to exchange the close air of the forest for the more 
salubrious atmc^phere of the plains ; and, accordingly, the 
camp was struck next morning, and our march towards home 
commenced 

On reaching the open country our party broke up. My 
broths and the two younger civilians, whose leave had nearly 
expired, were obliged to return drect to Oharwar. But Elliot, 
having some business to transact in the dbtrict, resolved to 
return by a circuitous route through a iiart of the countiy 
abounding with game ; and I, being for the present a free 
man, gladly accepted his invitation to accompany him. 

Elliot, being a civilian of some standing, travels wilh a 
retinue becoming his rank ; and although our party is now 
reduced to two, our followers on the line of march stIU pre- 
sent an imposing appearance. We have three teals — thi; 
mess-tent, carried by camels, and two smalkr tents; which 
we use as sleeping apartmenU^ carried by bullocics. Our 
old el^hant, ‘ Anak,’ with bis driver, and anotiier attendant, 
leads the procession. He is foUowed by four Utoroag^bred 
Arab horses, each attended by hia groom and grasa-outter, 
with their wives and children. Then come the camdf end 
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tent buUodu, ft equadron of native ponies, or ' UdUxm,* loaded 
with baggi^ and trophies of the chase; and some dozen 
‘ coolies,’ bearing oar beds, camp-fumitore, and * cowrie-baskets.’ 
The rear is brought up by a host of native servants, tent- 
pitchers, and nondescript camp-followers of every age and sex, 
occasionally intermixed with ju^ers, snake-charmers, and 
dancing-girls, who join us at the various villages, in hopes of 
being allowed to exhibit at the next halting-place for the 
amusement of the * Bunah-sahibs.’ And the whole are under 
the charge of Elliot’s two peons or anned followers, who are 
distmgidsbed from other servants, by wearing an embroidered 
shoulder-belt with a large silver breastplate. The duties of a 
peon are very similar to those of a Highland chieftain’s 
henchman of former days ; he attends his master on all occa- 
sions, carries his spare gun in hunting, scours the country in 
quest of game, acts as bis confidenrial messenger, and, on ap- 
puMiching a village, runs before him, proclaiming his titles 
and shouting hu praisea He is generally a fine, handsome 
fellow, and as consequential as a Highland piper. 

In the eyes of an European, it must appear strange and 
even absurd, to see two young men, in weather-stained gar- 
ments, leather l^gings, and battered hunting-cape, moving 
about the country with such a retinue of followers as I have 
enumerated. But the customs of the country, the nature of 
the climate, and the prejudices of the natives, which ohl^ 
them to close tiieir doors against all Christians and other 
Kaffers, tender a large number of followers absolutely necea- 
sary to ensure anything like comfort <m a inarch in India. 

A mUitaiy man may— and indeed generally does— travel 
with only a small tent, in which he haa hardly room to tam ; 
one horse, a single bullock to cany hit bag|p»g^ tiuee ooo]i« 
faring his bed and cowrie-baaketa, and two native seivaBta» 
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besides the hoisekeeper and grass-cutter. But with this — the 
very smallest number of attendants a traveller can have — he 
is exposed to many disoomforts. He must either accompany 
his people in their slow march, of some two miles an hour ; 
mr if he chooses to ride on to the halting-place, he must sit 
for several hours under a tree, exposed to heat and dust, the 
attacks of ant^ centipedes, and mosquitoes, and the intrusive 
curiosity of a host of gaping natives. When his patience is 
exhausted, he may amuse himself, and improve his already 
painfully good appetite, by rubbing down and dressing his 
horse till tlte baggage arrives ; and tlicn he must wait at least 
another hour before the tent is pitched and breakfast pre- 
pared. Add to this, that if his single horse happens to fall 
lame, he is obliged to trudge along the hot dusty mads on 
foot ; that owing to the scantiness of his ha($;age, he is unable 
to carry either wine or beer — tlie latter being considered 
almost a necessaiy of life in India — and is therefore obliged 
to stint himself to a very small allowance of brandy-and- 
water, hardly strong enough to kill the animalcnhe ; and that, 
in ^ite of the utmost economy, be sometimes rolfe short even 
of this ; and you have some of the di8oomfort8»re8ultiog fmm 
a scanty train of followers. 

In the travelling camp of a rich civilian, the case is widely 
different Every luxury is there ; and in the heart ot the 
jungles yon find as many comforts and have as good tttmrd- 
ance as you could desire in the best regulated honse. 

Immodiatdy aibet dinner our meMhtent is shmdlr^ and 
sent on daring the ni^t to the next halting^groiui4 virit « 
set servants appointed for this duty. Aibex noroling our 
hookah and ripping our we retire, each to his own little 
tent whae we find 6 comfortable bed and dwwring i^fipsiwtas 
{Mn^pared. And next moming daybreak, after another cup 
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of hot coffee, we moant our horeea and canter on to the nent 
stage, where we find a large roomy tent pitched, carpets 
spread, tables laid out with books and writing-materials, dean 
clothes and bailing materials prepared, and our wdl-gnMuned 
horses ii%sh and ready for any work we may have for them 
during the day. 

Having bathed and refreshed ourselves, Ineakfost is the 
cry ; and, at the word, a host of obsequious natives appear, 
bearing curries and pillaws, omelets, dried fish, saidinea, 
and venison cutlets ; claret, gmea tea, and coffee, iced water 
and fruit, and other luxuries which none but an Indian break- 
fast can boast By the time breakfast is finished, and the 
fragrant hookah discussed, the followers have arrived, and the 
femaiuder cf the camp is pitched ; and thus we move alon^ 
by easy stages, enjoying h^thful exercise with constant 
change of scene ; and finding everything as comfortable and 
well arranged as if the tents had never been moved. 

Another important advantage of travdling with a civilian 
is tills, that being looked upon in the l%ht of a every 

man, woman, and child in the district is the huuihie and 
willing slave of *Hi8 Mightiness.* If he be a sportsman — 
and few young civilians in India are not — the native hunts- 
men of the different villages, hearing of his approacdi, aie 
almost sure to have a tiger, a 'sounder* of wild hc^ or some 
other large game, marked down previoiis to his arrival ; a 
word to the obsequious Ameldar ensures the services o£ every 
uiale inhabitant of the village to act as beaters. And so we 
travel in princely style, receiving homage from the di gnitaf 4f 
of each village, and finding bears, tigen, and wild hoi^ uweib- 
ing our pleasure at almost every sti^ 

April 20tk. — ^We are encanqied to-day near a viQi^ with 
an unpronounceable name, fortified wid^ mud imlla aftcir tibe 
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maimer of Mahratta villages in general — and containing a 
handsome pagoda. 

Elliot, having some business to transact here, was re- 
ceived in his official capacity by the Ameldar and other 
leading men of the place. Just before we reached the en- 
trance of the village we saw them approaching, moimted on 
little punchy ponies, smothered in gaudy trappings, and hav- 
ing their tails dyed of a bright pink colour. Tlicy were pre- 
ceded by a band of native musicians, playing upon horns and 
tomtoms, and other barbarous instruments ; and accompanied 
by servants bearing brazen dishes, filled with fruit and flowers, 
and a few rupees, intended as the offering, without which no 
native ever presumes to approach a superior, llalf the popu- 
lation of the village followed at their heels, shouting with 
delight at beholding so grand a spectacle ; and altcgetber, 
there was noise, dust, and confusion enough to render the 
procession quite imposing. 

On meeting, both parties came to a halt, the music ceased, 
and the sleek, well-fed Brahmins, dismounting from their 
equally well-fed steeds, approached Elliot with tlb most pro- 
found salaams ; vying with each other in the fervour of their 
welcomes, and humbly craving his acceptance of their ‘un- 
worthy offerings.’ 

Having politely replied to their high-flown compliments, 
and laid his hand upon each of their gifts — a ceremony vtiiich 
is considered quite equivalent to accepting them, and -wben 
there are rupees in the case, even more satisfactoiy to the 
donor — ^Elliot begged the olwequious functionaries to lemom^ 
This, after some remonstrance, and a great many apologies^ 
they were persuaded to do. The two peons ran before their 
master's horse, proclaiming bis titles, shouting his praises, and 
commanding the populace, on pain of death, to make way for 
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the ‘Bumh-sahib!’ — ^the invincible 1 — ^the minoT of justice 1 
— the Tedtesser of vnongs I — the proteetor of the oppressed 1 
— and the tenor of wild beasts and evil-doers!! The 
musicians i^n sounded their discordant instnunents — ^the 
mob rent the air with acclamations— the &t Brahmins nodded 
their heads approvingly, and grunted forih their assent to 
each euloginm pronounced by the bawling peons ; and, thus 
escorted, we rode slowly through the dusty bazaar till we 
made our exit at the oppcnite gate of the village. Here we 
found our tent pitched, and Elliot, right glad to escape from 
the barbarous pageantry and fulsome flattery of an Indian 
welcome, dismissed hm fawning escort, with nrany civil 
speeches for their polite attention. 

Our first care was to summon Bussapa, the principal 
hunter of the village — ^more generally known in this district 
by his well-earned title of tho ‘Tiger-slayer.’ He is the most 
noted hunter of the southern Mohratta country, and wears 
upon his breast several silver medals, rewards given by 
Govern ment for feats of valour performed in the destruction 
t'f notorious tigers. Most of his family have fallen victims 
to thes(i formidable animals. His last remaining son was killed 
by one within the last two months, and he himself has made 
several extraordinary escapes. But his firm belief in predesti- 
nation makes him blind to all danger ; and each succeediDg 
casualty among the members of his family only tends to 
strengthen the feeling of mortal hatred with which he r^ards 
the whole feline race ; and renders him more daring ia his 
almost daily enoounteis with them. 

The following anecdote, related by my brother, affords a 
striking instance of this man’s extraordinary presence of 
nund, and detenniued courage. I give it as I find it nc^ 
in his journal 
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“Bussapay a hooter of the 'Lufgyat castcv' with whom 
I am well acquainted, was sent for, by the headman of a 
village, to destroy a tiger which bad earned off a number of 
cattle. He came, and having ascertained the brute’s usual 
haunts, fastened a bullock near the ec^ of a ravine which he 
frequented, and quietly seated liimself beside it, protected only 
by a small bush. Soon after sunset the tiger appeared, killed 
the bullock, and was glutting himself with the blood, when 
Bussapa, thrusting his long matchlock through the bush, fired 
and wounded him severely. The tiger half rose, but being 
unable to see his assailant, on account of the intervening 
bush, dropped again upon his prey with a sullen growl. 
Bussapa was kneeling within three paces of him completely 
defenceless ; he did not even dare to reload, for he well knew 
that the slightest movement, on his part, would be the signal 
for his immediate destruction ; his bare knees were pressed 
upon gravel, but he dared not venture to shift his tmeasy 
position. Ever and anon, the tiger, as he lay with his glaring 
eyes fixed upon the bush, uttered his hoarse growl of anger ; 
his hot breath absolutely blew upon the cheek of the wretched 
man, yet still he moved not 

“ The pain of his cramped position increased every mom^t 
— suspense became almost intolerable ; but the motion a 
limb, the rustling of a lea^ would have been ikatk Xlms 
they remained, the man and the tiger, watching each otlter’s 
motions ; but even in this fearful situation, his preseofis of 
mind never for a moment forsook the noble fellow. He 
heard the gong of the village strike each hour ^t fiMttful 
nighk that seemed to him an * eternity, and yet he lived.’ 
The tormenting mosquitoes swarmed round his face, but he 
dared not bru^ them off That fiendlike ^e met his wtot- 
ever he vmrtured a gUuroe towards the horrid spdl thi^ bound 
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a passing breeze stined tbe leaves that sheltered him. Hoitn 
rolled on, and his powers of endorsnce were wellnigh ex* 
haosted ; when, at length, the welcome breaks of light diot 
up from the eastern horizon. On the approach of day the 
tiger rose, and stalked away with a sulky pace to a thicket at 
some distance ; and then the stiff and wearied Bussapa felt 
that he was safe. One would have thought that, after such a 
night of suffering, he would have been too thankful for his 
escape, to venture on any further risk. But the valiant Bus- 
sapa waa not so easily diverted from his purpose: as soon as 
he had stretched his cramped limbs and restored the checked 
circulation, he reloaded his matchlock, and coolly proceeded 
to finish his work. With his match lighted, he advanced close 
to the tiger, lying ready to receive him, and shot him dead 
by a ball in the forehead wlule in the act of cliarging. If this 
does not shew courage, nerve, and coolness, 1 know not what 
dues. Many will, I dare say, doubt the truth of the stoiy— 1 
can only say that I firmly believe it 1 heard it from the 
man's own lips the very day the circumstance occurred ; and 
from his manner of relating the story — from his well-known 
character for determined bravery — which 1 have repeidedly 
seen put to tlie test — and from other currobonting testimcniy. 
I give it full credence." 

From Bussapa we learn that the country in this nei^ 
bourhood abounds with large game, and that we have arrived 
at a propitious moment He has for the last three days bemi 
upon the trail of a family of wandering tigers that have kiUed 
s number of cattle lately ; and he gives us good of 
being able to mark them down for to-tBorrow. If any «hsw 
» u the worid can do so, Bussapa is the Briui 

In ^ afternoon a tioop of BtroUii|g t nmtlsa s^ jugglew. 
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and Bnake^duunnerSt came to exhibit their trieks in fixoit of 
tlie tent Thejr were infmior to some I have seen at the Pre- 
sidency; but several of their feats were new to me, and 
sufficiently curious. 

A wian with his firmly bound together, and a long 
straight Mahratta sword lashed to the back of his neck so as 
to stand upright, threw a summerset backwards and alighted 
on his feet without allowing the point of the sword to touch 
the ground. To do this on a sandy soil without any spring- 
board required some muscle : he then, with a sword and 
shield in his hands, jumped headforemost through the loop of 
a rope not more than eighteen inches wide, which was held 
by two men in a square form as high as their beads, turned 
over in the air and alighted on his feet, with the swmd and 
shield stiU in his hands. A boy then climbed to the top of a 
pole about forty feet high, supported by shrouds descending 
at an angle of 45°, and having donblcd up an antelope's sldn 
and fastened it between lus to protect liirn from the 
Motion of the rope, he got astride upon one of the shrouds, 
let go his hold, and slid down to the bottom fearfbl 
rapidity, holding his arms aloft, and trusting entWy to his 
balance to keep him upright on liis narrow seat : the grace 
and apparent ease with which he accomplished this diffioult 
feat were truly wonderfuL People were of course stationed 
with a blanket to receive him, and break his fall when he 
reached the bottom ; otherwise the velocity with which he 
descended was so great that his legs must have bemi fraetmed. 
On examining the antelope-skin which served him fbv a 
saddle, I found tihat it was nearly cut through by the fteMen 
of the rope. 

The jugglers and snake-charmers exhibited their usual 
tricks, bift did not perform any feai particularly wrsrthy d" 
notice. 
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Wliile on the imbject of siudce-eiutnaera, I shall, with tho 
reader’s {>«rmisaioii» give an extract fijom a later part of 
joumal, reJtding to these curious people 

** We had an aigunent the other day as to whethier tiie 
snake-diarmers of India extract the fangs of the snidces which 
they exhibit or not I myself believe that the fangs ate in 
general extracted ; but I can vouch for -one insrimoe at least 
where one of these men not only exhibited a snake without 
extracting his fan^ but was at length bitten, and fell a victim 
to his temerity. 

“ When I was on G(«eral Ualrymple’s staff at Trichinopoly, 
there was a dry well in the garden, which was the favourite 
haunt of snakes, and in which I shot several. One morning 
I discoveital a large cobnv-caiwlla at the bottom of this well 
basking in the sun ; but while I ran to fetch my gun some of 
the native servants began to ixdt him with stones, and drove 
him into his hole among the brickwork. 1 Uierefore sent for 
the snake-charmers to get him out. Two of these worthier 
having arrived, we lowered them into the well by means of 
(I loite ; one of them (after {»erfonning sundry incantatious 
and sprinkling himself and his cumjHUiion with ashes^ pre- 
parctl from Uie dung of a sacred cow) began to play a ahrill 
nionobmous ditty upon a pipe ornamented with shells, brass 
rings, and beads ; while the other stood on one side of the 
snake’s hole holding a rod furnished at one end with a faotae- 
liair noose. 

“At first the snake, who had been oonaiderably bullied 
before he took refuge in his hole, was deaf to the notes trf the 
charmer ; but after half an hour's oonstaut playii^ the spell 
began to operate, and tlie snake was heard to mov& In a 
Ibw minutes mote he thrast out his head, the hoiaQhidr noose 
"'as dexterously slipped over it and 4^wn ti(^t, amd we 

t. 
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hakted up the men dangling their snake in tiinm^ Haying 
carried him to an open space of ground, they rdeaaed him 
from the noose. The enraged snake immediatdy made a rush 
at the bystanders, putting to flight a crowd of native servants 
who had assembled to witness the sport The snake-charmer, 
tapping him on the tail with a switch, induced him to turn 
upon himself ; and at the same moment sounding his pipe, 
the snake coiled himself up, raised his head, expanded his 
hood, and appeared about to strike ; but instead of doing so, he 
remained in the same position, as if fascinated by tlio music, 
darting out his slender forked tongue, and following with his 
head the motion of the man's knee, which he kept moving 
from side to side within a few inches of him, as if tempting 
him to bite. No sooner did the music cease than the snake 
darted forward with such fury' tliat it rwjuiKfd great agility 
on the part of the man to avoid him, and immediately 
made off os fast as he could go. The sound of the pipe, 
however, invariably made him stop, and obliged bim to 
remain in an upright jxjsition as long as the man wmtinued 
to play. 

* After repeating this experiment several timiv, we placed 
a fowl within his reach, which he instantly darted at and bit 
The fowl screamed at the moment he was struck, but cm oft 
and began picking among his companions as if notlii^ bad 
happened. 1 pulled out my watch, to note bow the 
venom took to operate 

“ In about half a minute the comb and wattles o{ fowl 
b^an to change from a red to a livid hue, and were soon 
nearly black, but no other symptom was apparent ; in two 
minutes it b^jan to stagger, was smzed with ffitKmg wmvnl- 
sions, fell to the ground, and ooniiiiiied to starui^le yi«d«»% 
till it expired, exactly three minutes and a half after il had 
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been bittea On pluckii^ the fowl we found that he had 
merely been tonehed on the extreme point of the pinion ; tibe 
wound, not larger than the puncture of a needle, waa sar< 
rounded by a livid spot ; but the remainder of the body, with 
the exception of the comb and wattles — ^which were of a dark 
livid hue— was of the natural colour; and I afterwards learned 
that the coachman (a half-caste) had eaten it. 

“ The charmer now offered to show na his method of catch- 
ing snakes, and, seizing the reptile (about five feet long) by 
the point of the tail with his left hand, he slipped the right 
hand aldng the body with the swiftness of lightning, and 
grasping him hy the throat with his finger and thomb, held 
him fast, and forced him to open his jaws and display his 
poisonous fangs. Hanng now gratified my curiosity, I pro- 
posed that the snake should be destroyed, or at least that his 
fangs might be extracted — an operation easily performed with 
a pair of forceps ; but the snake being a remarkably fine one, 
the charmer was unw'illing Uf extract his teeth, as he said the 
operation sometimes proved fatal ; and begged so bard to be 
fillowed to keep him as he was, that I at last suffered him to 
put him in a basket and carry him off. After this, he foe- 
<|uont]y brought the snake to the house to exhibit him — and 
still with his fangs entire, as I ascertained % personal in- 
spection — but 80 tame that he handled him freely, and ap- 
parently without fear of danger.* 

* The fangs of poiaMiona snakes an generally extracted, bat otbera soon 
grow in their {ilsoe, sad onteas constnnUy remorsd, the reptik soon beoamos 
as dangcrooa aa ever. 

The poiaon-fang is tabnlar, with sn opm atit St the pmnt Omniidt 
the Mtavm flows, and is not fixed in the jsw, hat sitnehed hy mnsdes only to 
^ poiaon-glsiid st its bsse. When at rest, tbo fosg lies bock in tihs gam, 
•adiaoidyprotrododin Uiesotof 14tij«. Beldiad it lias snaOlsr shoot holf 

the dM ^ ^ ^ 
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“ On my return to Trichinopoly, after an absence of some 
weeks, I inquired for my friend the snake-charmer, and learned 
that he was dead, having been bitten by this identical anake. 
I afterwards liad another snake charmed out of the same well, 
but took care to put him to death immeiiiately." 

As an instance of the extraordinary rapidity with which 
the venom of the cobni-capella acts upon the human frame, 
I must here mention an anecdote related to me by an offictu' 
in Indio. His regiment — a native one — was on the line of 
march one morning before daylight, when a s»’j>oy of his coni- 
{>any asked leave to ‘fall out,' saying that he had run a 
thoni into his foot, and that it pained him sf* much as to 
make him feel faint Tire i»oor fellow sal ilown hy the rofnl- 
side ; and, in less than a quarter (tf an hour, he was a corpse. 
The surgeon, on examining the body, pronounced the wound 
in the foot, wirich the unfortunate man bad mi.stakcn fiw the 
prick of a thorn, to b* the bite tif a cobra-cuindla. 

April 22if . — Wlule sitting ut lirvakhist this morning, a 
messenger arrived with the welcome intelligence that the in- 
defatigable Ilussa]>a had marked down four tigers and two 
bears, and surrounded them in a rav ine witbki six miles of 
our camp. We inirnetliately mounUd old AtUik, with a 
goodly supply" of rockets and fireworks in the bowdah, and 
proceeded to the place. 

On reaching the ground, we foutrd the clo«dy 

guarded by some fifty well-armed Mabrattas ; and le»riie<i 
that, just before our arrival, a fight had taken plaoe betwwn 
a tiger and one of the bears, which had made off to Hut hilb 

«M» to • mere poiat. Wlien the luge tooth i* }<tilted oat, im it i» lisMe to tn 
when the muke wUm film bold uf • Ktruggling {my, the next to wdw 

imdi^wedUygrom toitofolleixe. There to no (toager to (he «niwal, 

aor cjipwvBtly eny imto, toom mtorurtiag tbew toeth.— W. B. 
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with a broken head. The others had not moved, and we inir 
diately commenced beating. 

The elephant was posted on a bank direoUy over the pass 
into one of the deep ravines that divide the hills. This was 
the tigers’ path to and from their strcmghold, and onr posi- 
tion commanded it in every directiem. 

Alter half an hour’s tedious suspense, the cry of the 
beaters came shrilly echoing up the ravine, and signals were 
made that the tigers were afoot Every rustle was now 
watchesd with breathless anxiety— the heavy tread of some 
animal was heard approaching. 

Thfc elephant trunii{)eted; and, next moment, from under 
a tangUd mass of creepers, appeared the grisly mnzzle of an 
t»ld bear, taking a precautionary peep before he ventured to 
extMse his whole person. Fortunately for poor Hruiu, there 
was nobler game at hand, else he might not Imve met with so 
cool a reception. A hearty mdiedictiou, for intruding himself 
when not wanted, was hb only greeting ; and aw'ay he bundled, 
with most uncouth activity, down a precipitons Imnk ; eom- 
pUtU ly frightemwl out of hb propriety by a view-holla from 
oid Anak, that made the welkin ring. 

before the bear w*as out of sight, a tigress, in aU the pride 
of her striped beauty, was gliding by with the sttsdthy pace 
of a cat. Two btdis were into her before she passed; but 
she neither wrinced nor staggeml, and disappeared among the 
bushes without uttering a growl 

By thb time the rockets were doing their work at the 
other end of the ravine. A sliort angry roar came hoaraely 
on the breeze, that drove before it a sheet of 0ame fiom the 
Ignited grass; and two tigers, with their tails erect, ^udiad 
us at full speed Each shot was Answered a AAvage 
and a hind-i(^ dmtgling after? him, as tim tnuisea 
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closed over his shrinking form, shewed that one of them was 
severely hit The other escaped untouched, Elliot and 1 
having fired at the same tiger. 

Signals having been made that the fourth tiger had 
broken away across conntiy, we ordered the beatera to retire 
to places of safety, and went in with the elephant to finish 
the wounded' ones. Close to the bush where she had disap- 
peared, we found the first tigress stretched on her side, in a 
pool of blood, and quite dead : she was shot through the 
heart, and must have dropped just as we lost sight of her. 

A little further on, the growling of the wounded tiger 
guided us to a dense thicket of cn.?e|)er6, in which he was 
lying. Anak set to work in earnest, and tore away with his 
trunk the tangled mass, till he came upon tlie tiger’s lair. 
The crippled savage crawled out, grinning with rage, hut too 
weak to charge, and was rolled over by a volley of four 
barrels. He, however, recovered himself, and, while we re- 
loaded, crawled away to another small clump of bushes, 
where he lay watching us, till we again went up to him. 
Game to the last, he rushed out to meet us, wait shot 
dead directly under the elephant’s trunk. Aa^ it was near 
sonset, w'e thought it too late to follow up the tiro tigers that 
had broken away ; and returned to the tenta, well pleased 
with our day’s sport. 

In the evening a party of dancing-girls from Ae neigh- 
bouring pagoda came to exhibit before us. They were pretty 
graceful creatures, with antelope eyes, and well-turned limbs, 
richly dressed in sUken robes, with a pralhaion of mlvcr 
bangles encircling their slender ankles, and wmalha of wild 
jessamine twined among their dark hair. Their dancti^ too^ 
or rather their motion — for the twining of their slnader 
figures, and the waving of Umir arms, could hardly he called 
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t^ftwriing — ^weie ' rather graceftil; and Uie exhibitkm would 
have been pleasing enoi^^ were it not that they aooompaiued 
their movements with a son^ the shrill discordant notes of 
which were perfectly distracting, and made ns soon glad to 
dismiss them. 

I have heard some shrill pipes enough among the lasses 
of my native land ; bnt never have 1 heard a voice so sbrUl* so 
piercing, or so unmusical, as that of an Indian Nantch-girL 
Yet the nobles of the cast will sit for hours together, listening 
with delight to their discordant notes ; and so depraved is 
their taste, that 1 never met with a single native who could 
appreciate European music. They acknowledge our superi- 
ority in most things, but declare that we are centuries behind 
them in the art of producing sweet sounds. 

April 23<i. — Elliot and I fell in with a ‘ sounder ’ of hog 
this morning, on our way back from a neighbouring village, 
where be liad been to transact some businesa We fortunately 
had our hunters and s^iears with us, and soon collected a 
number of countiy people to drive them out of a field of 
gniin in which they had taken refuge. We let the sounder 
get well away, in hopes of a boar being left behind in the 
grain ; but none appearing, we laid into the largest sow at a 
l^ice that soon brought us alongside of her. Challenger went 
well, and tliis being his first trial, pleases me much. He 
shows great speed, is perfectly temperate, and turns well in a 
snaflie, which is a qualification of the utmost importance in 
a hog-hunter. 1 ov^ht to Iwve taken the first spear easily ; 
but being a novice in the use of the weapon, I missed my 
thrust, smashed my spearhead among stones, nearly lost 
luy seat, and was cut out by Elliot ou a much slower IxHRie. 

Wo had haidly reached the tents, wjirni we were tet by s 
‘ peon,’ with the wdoome intelligence of f large boar wiQosniig 
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in a small lake witliin half a mile of the tenta Spean and 
fiesh horses were quickly produced, and we had just mounted, 
when a horseman galloped up, and announced a tiger marked 
down in the opposite direction. We were now embarrassed 
with too much good news ; but we speedily decided in favour 
of the tiger ; and, in less than an hour, were seated on the 
back of our trusty friend Anak, and listening to the shouts of 
the beaters as they diwe the tiger tow'ards ua He came up 
boldly, and was almost abreast of us ; when, unfortunately, 
the elephant trumjMjted, and spoilt alL The tiger instantly 
turned and galloj>ed back, at his best pace, to some impeue* 
trable covert ; and the flying shots we sent after liim in his 
retreat only knocked up the gravel about bis heels, without 
doing him any harm. Every attempt to bum him out, or 
force the elephant in, was equally unavailing, for the bushes 
were gixjen, ami the tangled thicket perfectly inqjeiictrable ; 
and after exiKsnding all our fireworks, we were obliged to give 
in and luive him. 

April 2jlh . — Fortune favoured us to-day, three tigers 
having been found by the meiest chance, whei| it apjieartfd 
more than probable tliat we must return ^pty hantled. 
Elliot and 1 rode out at daylight to reconnoiUre the countiy. 
where our people had been sent the day before to lt>ok for 
tigers. We were hobling a consultation with old Bumps-, 
who was quite in low spirits, having failed in discoveris^ miy 
fresh tracks; and we had just decided on trying new ground, 
when a tigress, with two well-grown cuImi, nearly as large »» 
herself^ came down from the hiUs, and quietly walked into a 
raviue within a few hundred yards of ua 

All was speedily arranged; the elephant posted in a good 
position, markers placed on every litdng ground commanding 
the ravine ; and the beaters drawn up ready to act. signal 
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was gives. Is west a flight of rockets, accompanied by the 
true ‘ shikar ’ yell, and the tigress was afooi^ trotting towaids 
ua. We let her come up within ten yards, and then, as she 
stood hesitating whether to chaige or turn l»ck upon the 
beaters, we gave her a volley that sent her down upon her 
haunches. She instantly rallied, and laid up in one of the 
strong coverts of the ravine. The two cubs galloped past to- 
gether, roaring so loud that the elephant became alarmed, and 
M’heeled round at the moment we were about to fire. This 
tliscoucerted our aim, and they escaped, one untouched, and 
the other slightly wounded in the hind-quarter. The wounded 
cub crept, growling, into the first thick bush he reached, and 
was nuirked down by one of the look-out men, and there we 
left him to his meditations, while we disposed of the old 
tignsa Little search was required to find her; she came 
lH)Idly forth to meet us, received our fire, and dashed at the 
cUiiliant without flinching, although she was severely hit, and 
was obliged to cUmb a high bank to reach him. A ball 
U tween the eyes dropped her, when in the act of springing 
cH the elepluuit, and she rolled into the ra^dne dead. 

A storm which had been gathering for hours among the 
hills, now rolled on in masses of clouds, black as night, and 
hurst over our heads, with a peal of tliuuder that seemed to 
shake the earth to its centre. The rain descended in a 
deluge, such as can only be witnessed in the tropics ; and, in 
h'S8 than ten minutes, the dry channel of the ’nullah' had be- 
come a foaming torrent, hurrying away the carcass of tibe dasd 
tigress tliat, a few minutes before, had been trottir^ along its 
kot sandy bed. The whole face of tim oountiy was soon a 
sheet of water, and there was iiothii^^ for it but to gi d i kip 
home before the ravines became impasamble. We reacheid mur 
tents about sunset, more than half-droirued, after a splitting 
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gaU<9 of eight miles across countiy, duiixig which I thought 
myself fortunate in only getting one fslL 

The tigress killed to-day was a savage devil, well known 
in this part of the country, and had destroyed a number of 
people lately. One of her victims was the son of poor 
Bnssapa. He had fired at and missed her ; when she 
charged, pulled him down from the tree on which he was 
seated, and carried liim off. Her death has occasioned great 
joy among Uie country people, and no one glories in her faU 
more sincerely than old Bussapa. 

April mth. — We left the village with the unpronounceable 
name three days ago, and have done nothing on the road ex- 
cept frightening a bear, which beat us among the hiUa 

This morning we found two bears asleep in one of the 
deep * nullahs ’ near the river, or rather they were found for us, 
and intelligence sent in, just as we were on the point of 
marching. They were easily started, and came up abreast of 
each other along a ledge on the face of a steep rock. Elliot 
and I took one each, and they lx)th dropiied at the same 
moment. The largest — mortally wounded — never mbved from 
the spot, but expired with a long yell, that was rotumed by a 
hundred echoes. The other looked at his fallen companion, 
rose slowly, and before we could snatch up our spare guns, 
threw himself over the scarped rock, and, putting his head 
between his hind-legs, rolled like an avalanche into the dark 
ravine. He reached the bottom just as the beaters arrived 
at the spot, and immediately charged one of them. Bat 
fortunately he was so much exhausted by his wounds, and the 
rapid descent he had made, that the man he attempted to sdise 
was able, with the assistance of his companions, to beat him 
off without being bitteq, or receiving, any other injury than 
beii^ spattered with blood. In the midst of the xn£14e a 
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panther sprang up, and broke cover at a racing pace. We 
gave chase, but he beat ns, and reached the hills nntoached ; 
and on our return we found that the wounded bear had 
fought his way Uirough tiie beaters and escaped. We never 
found him 

CMul, April 31st. — A notorious old man-«ating t^ress, 
with four cubs, that has been the terror of the neighbourhood 
for some months back, was marked dowi^ this morning and 
almost the whole population of the village turned out to assist 
in her destruction. As she had the character of extreme 
ferocity,' unusual precautions were taken in beating her up, 
and volleys of blank cartridge, with flights of rockets, were 
thrown into every thick place, fax in advance of the beaters. 

The tigress was soon afoot, and our assistant ‘ mahouV who 
was posted on a tree to look out, held up five fingers to tele- 
graph, while he shook with agitation on beholding the whole 
royal family passing close under him. On reaching the edge 
of the cover where we were posted, the tigress left her cubs 
behind, walked out into tlte plain, and boldly looked the 
elephant in the face, laying her ears back, growling savagely, 
tind curling up her whiskered lips with a look of indescribable 
ferocity. Every liair on her back stood erect, her long tail 
switched from side to side like that of an enraged cat, and her 
glowing eyes were fixed upon us with a look of fiendish 
maliguity. 1 never saw a more perfect representation of an 
incarnate devil ; and I remained for some seconds, with my 
rifie poised, studying the magnificent picture which the scene 
presented, and feeling a sort of reluctance to put an end to it 
by firing the first shot 

Eveiy tree and rock was crowded with spectator^ watoh- 
ing with anxious looks aud beating hearts the issue of our 
contest with their deadly foe. The wild yells of the beateis, 
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Ibe Mwing of tiie rockets, and the lattle of firoanB8,had givei 
place to an ominous- silence, like Umt which precedes th< 
Outbreak of a hurricane; and no sound was beard, save an 
ocoMoa&I low deep growl, which might well be compared to 
distant thunder that heralds the approaching tempest The 
tigress, in the attitude I have described, and our noble ele- 
phant, with his trunk carefully coiled up between his tusks, 
stood face to face, like two combatants who have just entered 
the lists, and scan each other with jealous looks before ven- 
turing to engage in mortal combat 

The elephant took one step forward, and the tigress, 
uttering a hoarse growl, drew herself togetlier as if about to 
spring. It w-as now time to act and the report of our rifles 
was answered by an exulting shout from the 8i>ectator8, as tin' 
tigress, hit in the poiut of the shoulder, rolled over, tearing up 
the earth with her claws in many a fruitless effort to regain 
her footing. She at last succeeded in doing so, and slunk 
back into cover, with one foreleg dangling from the shoulder. 
This shot decided her fate ; and to prevent any accident oc- 
curring to mar the we antici^jated when she wAs brought 
to close quarters, we ordered the si»ectator8 and beaters to 
betake themselves to trees, where they would bo fairly out of 
reach. 

Anak w’as now walked into the thicket, but we had hardly 
proceeded twenty yards, when that harsh grating roar that 
makes the blood curdle, followed by a despairiug dbtick, gave 
us dread warning that some unfortunate beater had dime- 
garded our caution, and fallen a victim to his temerity; A 
wild cry of rage and execration arose from the assmalflbd 
multitude, many of whom, from their elevated postiioiis, were 
enabled to witness the tragedy. But m fiw from being awed 
by the fate of their companion, it was with some diSkulty 
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that we prevented ttei from nuhing in, twofd ki luuid, and 
hewing the tiger to pieces ; alidun^ well knew, in so 
doing, man/ Uvas mast have boon saciifced. 

Every exertion was mow made to burry the elephant to 
the spot Tie " msfaont ' plied his iron goad, and the sagseions 
brute crashed his way through the tangled brushwood to the 
scene of blood. The tigress, enraged by the pain of her 
wounds, and roused to nmdness by the taste of blood, rushed 
out upon three legs, and charged the elephant with detemined 
bmverj-. Our large friend with the trunk did not like it; and 
wheeling round with a scream of alarm, he shuffled off at his 
best trot, jolting the howdah to such a degree, that we found 
it impossible to fire, although the tigress was givdng chas^ 
open month, and close at his haunches. The ‘ maliout ’ at last 
su'^oeeded in clu cking his pace to a certain degree, and just os 
the tigress was about to spring on his croup, I took a snap 
shot anil hit her. This mode the savage old devil rather 
faint, and she lay down to recover Tier breath. After some 
trouble, we succeeded in stopping the elephant, and coaxed 
him into retuniiug to stand another charge. The tigi^ lay 
perfectly still till wo were within ten yards, when she started 
up with a loud roar, and made at us more savagely than ever. 
She had haitlly got upon her legs, however, when she was 
knocked over by a voDey from four barrels, and completely 
doubled up. The elephant, whose nerves appeared to have 
been sliaken by the first charge, again turned tail On re- 
turning after having reloaded, we found the tigress lying with 
her head between her paws, ready to receive ns. We fired at 
her when in the act of springing on the elephant’s trank, and 
a lucky shot between the eyes rolled hei over deft d, 

The fall of this noted tigress was hailed with ahonhi of 
triumph by the amateurs who hid watched thewlnde proceed- 
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ing from their perches; and a poor little herd-boy, whose 
brother had been devoured a few days before by the tigress 
and her cubs, was the first to descend and exult over the 
prostrate man-eater. • 

As the cubs were described as n<^ beiztg lazger than a' 
pointer-dog, we commenced a hunt after litem on foot, armed 
with swords ; but the little brutes had concealed themselves 
so effectually, that we could not find them. 

The poor little herd-boy, whose brother had been killed, 
was twice before attacked by this same tigress ; but a herd of 
fine laige buffaloes which he tended, headed by a sagacious 
old bull, came at his call and drove her off. lie was close to 
his brother when she seized him, and actually saw the tigress 
with her four cubs feeding off the body. Unfortunately, on 
this occasion, the buffaloes were grazing at some distance ; 
had they heard the boy’s cries, or seen the tigress, they would 
probably have charged and beaten her back ; for they had 
been seen to attack her ifi a body several times when she ven- 
tured into the open plain ; and the boy said, he never feared 
a tiger as long as his cattle were near liim. * 

The natives begged to be allowed to carty ha&m 
tigress after their own fashion, and she was acc<ndjiigl>' 
handed over to them to be dealt with as they saw fit Maviiig 
carefully singed off the whiskers^ with various superstitioas 
ceremonies, the body of the tigress, ornamented with garlsaids 
of flowers, was placed upright on a cart, drawn Igr eight bol- 
locks, and in this state was dra^^ed in procession through the 
village, preceded by a band of native musicians, and foUowed 
by a crowd of men, women, and children, exuliti^ over the 
remains of their deadly foe, and invoking bltaudiig on our 
heads for having rid them of Her droided pr^enco 

Killing a tiger is at all times a satisfoctory exploit Bot 
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the death of a brate like this, such a pest while livuig^ aud 
so game in her last moments, is indeed a glorious victory. 
Were it not for the melancholy fate of the unfortunate beater, 
I should say this is the most satisfactory day’s sport I have 
yet seen in India. An accident of this sort is always a sad 
damper to one’s feeling of triumph ; but we have at least the 
satisfaction of thinking, that it was occasioned entirdy by the 
poor fellow’s own imprudence; and that by ridding. the 
country of this dreadful scourge, we have probably been the 
means oi saving many human lives at the expense of one 

In a later part of my journal, 1 find the following rmnarks 
upon the foolhardy courage displayed by natives in tiger- 
hunting, which, being Apropos to the subject, may with pro- 
priety be introduced here. 

Natives, in beating for a tiger, become excited in propor- 
tion to th(.‘ increase of their danger, rushing wildly through 
the jungle, as if ruiming a muck ; and frequently throwing 
themselves into the very jaws of the infuriated animal, in 
spite of the utmost exertions on the part of the European 
sportsmen to restrain them. This resolute manner of going 
to work generally insures the death of the tiger. But too 
often, in the moment of victory, comes the heart-sickening 
intelligence that some unfortunate fellow is lying mangled 
beside him. Nothing can exceed the determined bravery of 
the natives on such an occasiou; death seems to have no 
terrors for them when a tiger is their game ; not even the 
sight of their companion’s dreadful fate can daunt them ; and 
they seem actuated by some inspired feeling that leodem 
them unconscious of fear. 

1 never could account for this; and have often in vain 
sought to trace the cause why the man idho has for ages sub- 
mitted to a fmmgn yoh^ who tiembledi at tlie frown of an 
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Eoiopean, should possess courage enough, voluutanly, to face 
so fearful a deatin There is something iueipnssifaly t^ble 
in the chaige of a tiger. Man appears so ^isnoebsi^ so 
utterly helpless, opposed to the gigantic strength of the l^ped 
monster, who springs upon him with a force that crushes him 
like a worm in the dust I can say, from sad experience, it is 
a sight once seen, of which time can never obliterate the 
remembrance Yet the timid Hindoo, as he is called, opposes 
his feeble frame, armed only with a sword and shield, to this 
most formidable of aU animals. 

In the southern Mahratta country, I have known several 
instances of a bq^y of men thus armed, rushing iu njion a 
tiger, and cutting him to pieces ; but 1 never knew' one case 
unattended with a serious loss of huiuaii life. When firearms 
are used, it must be allowed by any one who has ever seen an 
Indian niatclilock, that some determinaiiuu is required to face 
a tiger, under any circumstances, with such a miserable 
weapon- A matchlock is, without exception, the most awk- 
ward, ill-constructed engine, for throwing projectiles, that ever 
was invented. The barrel is from six to seven fedl long, aei- 
dom quite straight, and euonnoo.sly top heavy; the stock, 
disproportionately short, is furnished with a shallow pou to 
contain the priming, which is protected from wet by a slidiag 
lid, plastered with cow-dung ; and a rude trigger, connected 
with the cock — to which is fdtached a match of hempen-cood, 
dipped in saltpetre — completes this primitive weapon. i 

Thus armed, an ]&iropean would be hopeless of dedng exe* 
carion. In the fimt place, the match must be lighted and the 
pan opened — it is quite a matter of chance whether , or the 
match ignites the damp primihg — and if it does, is JQO 
certainty of its communicating with the charge in the barrel, 
consisting of a handful of gunpowder, as ooaise in ipsdn 
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as bayHM^ poanded into a cake by means oi m iron ramrod, 
jammed j^bwn'W^ a piece of damp cow-dni^ and mmnoanted 
Igr one dr more I>iillet8, not cast^ but carved or hammered. 
Add to iliii that the weapon has probably been loaded a 
month ; and you will wonder, as 1 have o&en done, at any one 
hoping to make a soceessM shot with an Indian matchlock. 
A miss often proves fatal ; but the Hindoo, strong in faith, 
mutters a prayer over his long barrel, and fires at a tiger’s 
head as coolly as if he were aiming at a taiget. I quote the 
following ludicrous instance of * sang froid’ on the part of a 
native liunter, during a lion-hunt in Giizerat, as related by 
one of the party : — 

“ I w'as infinitely diverted with one of the Aullag^ coolies 
who accompanied ua his matchlock over his shoulder, the 
pen carefully closed with a bit of cloth, and a lump of burning 
cow-dung in his hand, with which to ignite his match if neces- 
saiy. Tliis wortliy, thus equipi>ed, was literally poking his 
addled head into the very centre of the bush, said to contain 
the lion, and, moreover, puUing the grass aside to admit of a 
better view. ‘ What, in the name of Heaven, are you doing ?’ 
excl^ned my companion. ‘ Doing !’ replied the fellow, with 
evudent surprise, and coolly blowing liis fid of cow-dung, 
* why, looking for the Hon, to be sure ! Arc not jnu looking 
for him V " 

One other anecdote of foolhardy daring on the part of an 
European, and I have done with tigers for this chapter. 

Some years ago a notorious tiger was marked into a thicket 
in Gmerat by the htmters of a young officer, who was on that 
occasion on foot He proposed that they should beat out the 
tiger, while he stood at oue end of the jungle to shoot bitg 
as he broke cover. On this his men tauntingly replied, 
“ That he dared not enter the jungle, alffiough he asked them 

M 
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to do SO.” Fired at this, the young Englishman, exclaiming, 
“ I never bid another do what I fear to do mjseiS,” led the 
way into the dark thicket, followed by two natives. It was 
so interwoven with creepers, that they were obliged to crawl 
on their hands and knees ; and in this awkward attitude 
they crept towards the tiger’s lair, in almost total darkness. 
Before there was time to raise a rifle, the monster was upon 
them with a roar like thunder. Both the natives were struck 
dead on the spot ; and the gallant, though imprudent, young 
man fell, stunned by a blow that nearly fractured his skull. 
He was dragged out severely lacerated, but eventually re- 
covered. 

Never attack a tiger on foot — if you can help it There 
are cases in which you mttsi do so. Then face him like a 
Briton, and kill liim if you can ; for if you fail to kill him, he 
will certainly kill you. But unless you are ambitious of 
obtaining ‘la gloire’ at any price, do not imitate the example 
of our Gallic friend, ‘Jules Gerard,’ the lion-slayer, and 
challenge your feline antagonist to mortal combat w hen you 
have a chance of potting him from behind a stona ffe did 
so, even by moonlight But then he was a Freuchnlan ! 



OHAPTEK X. 

ON TIOERS* 

As we are now in the land of tigers, and shall have occiuiion 
Iwfore wo leave it, to record several encounters with these 
interesting ‘anthropophagi,’ I shall, with the reader’s per- 
mission, devote this chapter to a few remarks on the nature 
of the tiger, and the most approved methods of hunting him. 

It was my lot to l>e stationed for some time in a part of 
the countrj’ infested hy tigers, and 1 had, therefore, frequent 
opportunities of studying tlieir habits and witnessing their 
ravages. There were few of the iKKircr classes, iidrabiting the 
villages in my neighbourhootl, who had not lost a relation, 
cither killed in attacking a tiger, or, as was more common, 
carried off by a man-eater. The numlwr of cattle devoured 
yearly was also enonnous, and the ruin thereby occasioned 
among the unfortunate ‘Ryots,’t indei)endeut of the loss of 
human life, became so serious, that goverament was induced 
to offer a liberal reward for the head of every tiger killed. 
Some idea may be formed of the Imvoc committed by tigers 
from the fact that, by official returns made to Government, it 
appeared that in one district alone, three hundred and fifty 
men, and twenty-four thousand head of cattle were destroyed 

* This chapter was written some time after the preceding one, and cni- 
hodies the experience of acveral years, 
t Ryol » — cultivators of the soil. 
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iu the course of four years ; giving an average of nearly ninety 
men, and six thousand cattle per annum !* 

The general character of the tiger is that of a cowardly, 
treacherous, and bloodthirsty animal But he occasionally 
displays extraordinary courage in his attack ; and, when once 
in action, the obstinacy of his defence, and the silent game 
with which he dies, cannot be exceeded. The capricious 
nature of his ferocity sets at defiance all theories, founded on 
individual instances. One sits crouched in his lair till he is 
shot to pieces, dying like a sullen savage, without making 
any effort either to charge or to escape. Anotlier avoids 
the combat at first, but, when wounded, becomes desperate, 
and fights to the last gasp. While a third will charge and 
attack the elephant before a shot lias been fired Tlie sneak- 
ing, solitary man-eatert — generally an old tigress — either 
makes off at tlie first alarm, and so eludes her pursuers ; or 
lies close hid in some impenetrable thicket, from whence 
nothing but fire can drive her ; and even when fire has been 
resorted to, I have known a tigress remain till half the hair 
was singed off her body before she could be induced t«> break 
cover. But let the rustle of a solitary footstep re&ch her ear, 
and the skulking brute is ready enough to come forth. She 

* (Extbact from General Briggs' evidence before the ParUamentaxy Com- 
mittce on the growth of cotton in India.) 

“Were you not once In Kandeiah 1 ” — " Yen." 

“ Were not tigers extremely nnmcroaa then; ! Very numemma.” 

“Do they not infest villages, and cany off men, ircmHn, oxen, wid 
ImffaloM ? ” — “ Yes ; I waa called upon by the Govenunent to make a reMro 
of the damage tliey had done during the four years I was there, «id 1 ttiink 
it appeared that there were upwards of 860 men who had been carried df, and 
24,000 head of cattle, which had been devoured by the tigen in four years." 

+ Afan-roter— a term applied to those tigers that haunt villages, and prey 
chiefly upon men. 
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crawls to the edge of the thicket and looks aroond. It is only 
an unarmed traveller. The hungry devil knows wdl that he 
is an easy prey, for many a human skeleton lies bleaching in 
her den ; she creeps towards her unconsdous victim with the 
soft and noiseless tread of a cat — her long tail switches from 
side to side— -her sharp claws dart from their velvet sheath — 
the devU is roused within her, and glares in her flaming eye- 
balls — ^she throws herself forward with a lashing bound — and 
the stricken wretch is writhing in her fatal grasp ; while, with 
closed eyes and a low growl, expressive of savage deUght, she 
sucks the wann blood from his mangled throat. 

A confirmed man-eater always lurks in the neighbourhood 
of villages, or close to some well-frequented road ; and rarely 
preys upon any other animal than man. When a tiger thus 
quarters himself, almost at the doors of the inliabitants, a 
curse has indeqd fallen upon them. The ryots cannot culti- 
vate their fields, but at the risk of their lives. The women 
dare not fetch water from the welL And the persecuted 
labourers, returning at sunset from their daily toil, may be 
seen hurrying along with trembling speed, and uttering loud 
yells, in hopes of scaling their hidden foe. 

Peace and security are banished from that devoted village. 
Day after day some member of the little community dis- 
appears — ^the land is filled with mourning — and the death- 
lament comes swelling on the evening breeze, instead of the 
gay notes of the zittar, and the meny laugh of light-hearted 
maidens. The destroying fiend revels in blood, and becomes 
daily more open in his attacks. 

At length the patient SUndoo is roused to desperation. 
The young men of the village— each trusting that it may not 
he his £ate to fall in the encounter — ^bhad themG»lves an 
oath to avenge the death of themr relaUcm^ rid the oonntiy 
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of tibis intolerable pest Armed with swords and shields, the 
forlorn hope suiround the tiger’s lair, and rushing upon him 
simultaneously, they seldom fail to cut him to pieces ; for the 
Hindoo when once roused to action has no fear of death. But 
this can only be accomplished when the tiger lies in low 
jungle ; and the victoiy is in general dearly enough purchased 
by a fearful expenditure of human life. 

If the tiger has taken up his quarters among sugar-canes, 
or ‘ jawarry,’ a species of grain which grows to the height of ten 
feet he is safe from any attack made by men on foot. It is 
impossible to dislodge him without the assistance of an 
elephant ; and the poor dislieaitened villagers must leave 
their crops neglected, till the unwelcome tenant chooses to 
depart 

It is on such occasions that tht' arrival of an European 
sportsman is haileil as a blessing from heaveq ; and it is in 
seeking out and destroying such fearful scourges to the human 
race, that the principal charm of a sportsman’s life in India 
consists. 

Several castes of natives are employed in the arduous and 
dangerous pursuit of finding tigers ; for in Westefn India the 
tiger-hunter never beats for his game till it is hmoed into 
cover. Working on any other system would hot tmly be 
rarely successful, but would spoil future sporty liy driving 
from their usual haunts any tigers that might happen to be 
in tbe neighbourhood. 

In almost every Indian village, there are one or moie 
native hunters, who earn a precarious livelihood Idllii^ 
game, or finding it for Europeans. 

Of th^ the most famous are ' Bheels,' a half-savage race, 
who cau follow a trail oyer the bttnuag sands of K«»wd«bihf 
with the unerring certainty of a bloodhound. 
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The ' Wagreea,' another wild tribe, are excellent 
And the * Bhendars’ of the Deccan and Mysore are also 
most expert in tracking np all wild animals. 

Next to a good elephant, the chief essential of a ^Kntsman’s 
establishment in a tiger-country, is an experienced ‘ shikdri 
a fellow who ought to have the eye of an eagle, the heart of a 
lion, the constitution of a rhinoceros, and the patimroe of Job, 
On arriving at a village near likely ground, the first care 
of a good * slukiiri’ will be to ascertain if any bullocks have 
been carried off lately by tigers, and to proceed in his searcb, 
according to the information he may receive. If without any 
clue to guide him, he, with a party of assistants, scours the 
country, and examines every good cover within a circle of 
several miles. 

When a fresh track is found it is followed up — sometimes 
for days and nighte tc^ther — ^till a satisfactory account can 
be given of it From one ravine to another, the broad footr 
print is traced, sometime deeply impressed in sand, at others, 
so slightly marked on stony soil, as to leave no trace visible 
to an European eye ; but to the lynx-eyed ‘ BheeV the dis- 
placing of a jiebble, the turning of a leaf, or the bruising of a 
blade of grass is sufficient, and he carries on bis work, in 
silent confidence, to the last piece of jungle entered by the 
tiger. Having ascertained, by the closest scrutiny, that the 
animal has not passed through, the place is surrounded. 

The tiger is then said to bo * marked down,’ and Like a fox 
‘well found,’ is considered to be more than ‘half-killed.’ 
Sometimes the leading ‘ Bheel,’ not satisfied witii thus mark- 
ing down the tiger, follows up the trail, tUl he obtains a view 
of the sleeping brute in his lair ; when he retires with a step 
soft and noiseless as that of the tiger himself und sends infinr- 
mation to his employer. 
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I have known a trail thus followed up by ‘ Bbeehr^ur 
three consecutive days, and the tiger found at last. Kothihg 
can surpass the keenness of vision, and the instinctive cer- 
tainty, with which these naked savages follow up their game. 
Beneath a blazing sun they have to pick out the faintest traces, 
over sand and rocks that glow like heated metal, and tlirow 
back upon any other eyes an intolerable glare of light Yet 
day after day they toil with deteiinined iMjrscveranco, not to 
be daunted by fatigue, or foiled by disappointment ; and rarely 
do they fail of success. 

In parts of tlie country where good ‘ shikdris’ were not 
to be obtained, I used to find tigers by fastening a bullock 
near some ni\nne or thicket known to be frequenttHl by them ; 
the poor animal was generally carrieil of in the course of the 
night ; and nothing further was neces-sary than to follow up 
the trail of the tiger to some neighbouring cover, where we 
were sure to find him lying gorged. Tigers are also found 
when returning’ at daybreak from their nightly prowl, by men 
stationed upon trees, wdio hem them into the first cover they 
enter. In whatever manner a tiger is found, the graht point 
to insure success, is to procure plenty of liands*'from the 
nearest village, and effectually to surround the place, so as to 
prevent his stealing away before the elephant amves. If he 
becomes restless, as he is apt to do when not gorged with food, 
a shout is generally sufficient to prevent his breaking cover ; 
for, with all his ferocity, the tiger is a cowardly animd, and 
mnch averse to shewing himself by daylight 

Having found our tiger, we must, before proceeding to 
action, devote a few words to that most useful auxiliary — the 
elephant A realty good sporting elephant is invaluahle. 
beats for his game like a pointer ; and carries his rider ia 
safety over the most dangerous ground, and throus^ ^ 
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tMckest covera, which he smches inch by inch, with a degree 
of patience and sagacity that makes instinct almost amount 
to reason. Trees that oppose his pn^ress axe levelled by his 
head, or tom down with his trunk ; his stupendous weight 
forces itself through every obstacle ; and at the word of comt- 
inand, the sagacious brute picks up stones and hands them to 
his driver to throw into the thicker parts of the cover. 

On finding the tiger, the elephant gives warning of his 
proximity, by throwing up his trunk and trumpeting ; and if 
well trained, should remain perfectly steady, ready to obey 
eveiy coihmand of his ‘ mahout.’ 

The worst fault an elephant can have, is a propensity to 
charge the tiger. In doing so, the violence of his motion is 
apt to unseat the riders, rendering it impossible to take aim ; 
and what is still worse, he generally throws himself upon his 
knees at the moment of attack, pitching the men out of the 
howtlah by the violence of the shock. This bad habit is 
usually caused by the driver encouraging his elephant to 
trample upon a tiger when killed, and thereby rendering the 
animal ferocious. Nothing is required of an elephant but to 
remain perfectly steady when a tiger is found ; and the best 
way of training him to do so, is to make him stand quietly 
over the tiger after he is killed, without allowing him to 
touch it ; while the driver encourages him by his voic^ and 
rewards him with balls of sugar dipped in the blood of the 
animaL Some elephants are so steady, as to allow a tiger to 
rush up to their heads without flinching ; but there are few 
that are not more or less alarmed by a determined chaige. A 
veteran gains confidence, and is at lengtih made perfect by the 
coolness of his driver, and the good sliooting of his owner ; 
hut those which are ill-entered tom found and oftmi ran 
away at the first roar of a tiger ; anH even the besl and 
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most practised are often rendered uselass, and beoome 
irrecoverably timid, by woimds received in a sucoessfol 
cbm^ 

I have had occasion to use nervous, timid elephants, and 
they are bad enough ; but I would rather ride a determined 
runaway, than a savt^ brute who insists on killing the tiger 
hun8el£ It is, no doubt, a severe trial to the nerves to find 
yourself hurried away by a huge ungovernable monster, with 
the prospect of being either smashed against a tree, or rolled 
into a ravine ; but this is nothing to the risk you incur on a 
fighting elephant, of being pitched into the jaws of an enraged 
tiger, or pounded to a jelly under the elephant’s knees. 

On a really good elephant the sportsman is exposed to 
little danger ; less perhaps than in most Indian field-sports. 
He is raised from ten to twelve feet off the ground, on a com- 
fortable seat, from whence he can fire in all directions, and he 
must be a bad shot indeed if he fails to stop a tiger in his 
charge. But even supposing that he docs miss — which he 
has no business to do — and allows a savage tiger to spring 
upon the elephant, still the man is seldom the object of attack, 
and he ought to be able to blow the brute’s brains out before 
he does much mischief Tigers generally spring at the 
elephant’s head, rarely making any attempts to reach the 
howdaL Instances of their doing so have occurred, but they 
are very rare. 

The * midiouV or driver, next claims our attention. He 
is a most important personage in a tiger-hunt, and sueosss 
mainly depends upon his courage and pies^ce of mind. 
Seated upon the el^hant’s neck, his feet 8U{>ported by tope 
stirrups, he guides his unwieldy oharguv imrtly by Ms voice, 
and partly by means of a sharp instrument resembling a stoft 
boat-hook. With the point of this he goads the dl^hant fim- 
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ward, or ptmishos Mm when restive^ and, by applying the 
hook to hie forehead, or to one of Ms ears, he stops him or 
turns him to either side. The position of tie driver is 'by no 
means an enviable on& Jolted almost to death by the un- 
easy motion of the elephant’s head, tom by thorns, abused 
without mercy by his master when anything goes wrong, and 
exposed to tlie double risk of being pulled down by the tiger, 
or shot by some careless fellow in firing over Ms head, fixan 
the howdah, he requires more than an average allowance of 
patience as well as courage ; and I must do these gallant M- 
lows the justice to say that I have generally found them game 
to the backbone ; and not only willing, but anxious, to urge 
their elephants forward in the face of every danger. Courage 
is an indispensable quality in a ‘mahout if he wants this 
the elephant soon finds it out, and shews the same timidity 
as his driver. He ought to be perfectly cool on all occasiom^ 
and devote Ms whole attention to bringing up Ms elephant 
steadily and resolutely to within twenty yards of the tiger. 
He should also watch the motions of those iu the howdah, 
and the moment a gun is raised, should turn the elephant’s 
head a little to one side, and keep Mm perfectly still, for 
much depends upon the success of the first shot. A tiger 
well-found is, as 1 said before, half-killed, and, once Mt, Ms 
death is almost sure to follow. 

On arriving at the place where the tiger has been marked 
down, the sportsman’s first care is to reconnoitre the giouM 
carefully ; and to place Ms look-out men upon trees and emir 
nences, so as effectually to surround the cover, and prevent 
the tiger from stealing away unobserved. The dej^umt tiien 
advances slowly, pushing aside the landed bra^wood* and 
tearing open every tMcket, while tlie spmtsmaa oatefuUy 
examinea them as he proceeds. Exdiement heoomw 
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as tiie dephant, by trumpetiog or signs of agitation, shews 
that the game is near. Each rustle makes the heart beat^ and 
is answered by the sharp click of the lock, as the anxious 
sportsman cocks and half raises the ride to his shoulder. At 
length a deep growl is heard, and hope is wound up to the 
thrilling certainty of a find. If the tiger is not disabled by the 
first shot, he either charges the elephant or endeavours to break 
away. In the first case, by good shooting, he is frequently 
roUed over under the elephant’s trunk ; in the other he is 
turned by the shouts of the beaters, or by fireworks, if possible, 
and kept witliin the cover till he is despatched. Should 
he, however, break away, his escape is telegraphed by the 
look-out men, and the hunters, accompanied by the elephant, 
follow up his trail, till he is again marked down. Horsemen 
are also frequently employed to ride after a tiger and mark 
him down, when he breaks away over an open coxmtry. 

When the tiger lies in a deep ravine, it is often impossible 
to attack him in his stronghold. In thi.s case, the elephant 
is posted at one end of the ravine ; while the beaters rpose the 
game by shouting, blowing horns, and throwing in fireworks ; 
and, as a last resource, it is sometimes found necessary to set 
fire to the cover. 

In the absence of an elephant, tigers may be beat and 
shot from trees, without any risk ; for it is a curious frict, th a t 
tigers never attempt to climb, although their form appears 
peculiarly well adapted for so doing. Their great weight 
perhaps prevent them ; but, more probably, the nature of the 
animals on which they prey precluding the necessity of re- 
sorting to this means of securing them, they are not called 
upon to exert a power which they do poss^. 

I have already mentioned an instance which came und er 
my observation, of a man being pulled down from a tree, and 
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killed by a tigress : but be was not at a sufficient he^t fram 
the ground to be out of reach of her first spring, and I bdieve 
that bad he been two feet higher, he would have been peiv 
fectly safe. 

1 have firequently shot very savage tigers from trees not 
more than ten feet high, but never saw any attempt to dimb, 
even when they saw plainly from whence the shot was fired. 
In m(^t cases, however, the tiger, when hit from a tree, is quite 
unconscious of the sportsman’s position ; very rarely looking 
up to seek his foe, but splitting forward, as if he always 
lookeil for danger in front. 

Although some of the finest features of the sport are lost 
by pursuing this method of shooting from trees, yet there is 
something indescribably exciting in watching for a tiger's ap> 
pKjtmh. I have seen and shot many; and yet, to the last, 
the jangle king always burst upon my sight with a startling 
shock, that must be felt to be conceived, Th§ noble brute, in 
all the consciousness of his tremendous strength, stands, in 
striped beauty, before you ; for years he has been the tyrant 
of some gloomy thicket, and no cy(» have rested on his mighty 
form, save those of some poor mangled wretch, who cast one 
despairing look upon his destroyer, ere he died. 

Thare he stands for an instant, full of life, a model of 
stimigth and activity combined. Uttering a deep growl of 
defiance, he strides along with stately pace, to seek his stroi^ 
hold, where neither man nor beast dare follow. But he will 
never reach it— the crack of tlie rifle rings in his startled ear 
— the ragged ballet speeds hissing through his lungs — ^be 
springs from the earth with a convuMve hound — the life- 
blood bubbles from his gasping throat-^nd his dying growl 
is mocked by his pursuers. 

A common method of killing tigers, is by watching them 
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at night, and shooting them from a tree when they return to 
feed on the carcass of a bullock which they have killed on the 
previous day. But this plan is both tedious and tmcertain, 
and is mote congenial to the taste of a Hindoo than that of 
an European sportsman. 

I have kno\vn men who were in the habit of shooting 
tigers on foot ; but this sport is attended with so much dan- 
ger, that few experienced sportsmen ever indulge in it ; and I 
have remarked that those who did so were pretty sure, sooner 
or later, to come to an untimely end. All the cat tribe are 
remarkable for their tenacity of life, and this alone is suffi- 
cient to render tiger-shooting on foot a most hazardous at- 
tempt For even allowing that a man has sufficient confidence 
in his own nerve to permit a tiger to approach quite close, in 
the certainty of hitting him between the eyes, yet he is still 
far from safe. Any old sportsman can assurt? him, tliat a ball 
through the head is not certain to stop a tiger. I have my- 
self seen two nin a considerable distance, and even cliarge 
the elephant, after receiving a hall in the foreheadlj. Fatal 
accidents too often occur from men can-lcssly a[»ptpachiiig a 
fallen tiger. A Madras sepoy was killed some years ago 
while measuring a tiger which had fallen, and was apparently 
dead; the expiring brute struck at him, and fractured his 
skuU by one blow of his tremendous paw. Only a few 
months have elapsed since an officer in the Madras army ira» 
struck dead by a dying tiger, under precisely similar drco»»- 
stancea 1 recollect another instance of a poor fellow who 
was rendered a mipple for life in the same way. He, with 
Ids father, an old hnnter, fired from a tree at a tiger, wMoh, 
to all appearance, fell dead. The young man, contrary to his 
father’s earnest entreaties, leapt do'ii^ aifd applied Ws maleh 
to the tiger’s whiskers, for the purpose of singeing them off. 
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The tiger turned upon him, end seizing him by thigh, 
held him fast, till forced by death to relax the gripe. I saw 
the lad walking with a crutch some months after the accident 
occurred. The limb was then contracted and wasted to the 
bone, without any prospect of its ever improving. 

In proof of the extraordinary muscular power which a 
tiger can exert, I shall quote two remarkable instances among 
many that have come under my notice. 

A bullock was killed by a tiger near our encampment, 
on the bfuxks of the Tumboodra, in a field surrounded by a 
hedge of prickly-pear, about six feet in height The carcass 
of the bullock, Rtill warm, was observed by one of our peons, 
who brought intelligence to the tents. Within two hours we 
were at the spot, and, to our astonishment found the carcass 
of the bulltjck, partly devoured, on the outside of the fence, 
although the animal liad evidently been killed within it 
Not a twig in the hedge was broken, and the only due to 
account for this apparent mystery, were the deeply-impressed 
foot-prints of a large tiger, on either side of the hedge, from 
which it appeared that he must have sprung over the barrier 
\rith his prey in his jaws. The confirmation afforded, by pal- 
pable traces, to the peon’svassertion that the bullock bad been 
killed within the inclosurc, and the impossibility of the carcass 
having been removed in any other way, alone convinced us 
of this fact ; otherwiso we could not have believed that an 
animal weighing under 600 lb. could have exerted such pro- 
digious strength. 

Any one who has examined the anatomical structure of a 
tiger, however, would readily believe the: extraordinary pow^ 
he is capable of exerting. His fore-l^ is the mostpmfeet 
and beautiful piece of mechanism that can be conemve^ sup- 
ported by a bone as hard and compact ap ivory, and d%>lay- 
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ing a mass of sinew and musde, to be found only in this most 
formidable weapon, of the most agde and destiuctive of all 
animals.* His jaws, neck, and shoulders, evince correspond- 
ing strength. And, with reference to the forgoing anecdote, 
it must be borne in mind, that the cattle of India (with the 
exception of buffaloes and a particular breed used for draw- 
ing carriages), are of small size, and do not usually exceed the 
tiger himself in weight 

The other instance to which I have alluded was as fol- 
lows : — 

Four fine oxen, harnessed in the same team, were destroyed 
by a tiger while their owner was driving them in the plough. 
He described their death as having been the work of a few 
seconds. When in the act of turning his cattle at the end of 
a furrow, a tiger sprang from some neighbouring brushwood 
on the leading bullock, broke his neck by a single wrench, 
and before the other terrified animals could disengage them- 
selves, all were destroyed in the same Inonner. The man fled 
to a neighbouring tree, from whence he saw the monster 
finish his work of death, and then trot back igto the jungle 
without touching the carcases; as if he had done it from 
mere love of slaughter, and not io satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. 

My fncnd Elliot, from whom I had this anecdote, saw tlie 
bullocks immediately after they were killed ; and found 
one of them had been thrown back with such violence^ that 
his horns were driven into the ground to a considerable 

I once examined the carcass of a bullock that had been 
killed by a tiger. It exhibited no marks of violenoe^ exotpt 

* The foreann a mod^mte-sized tiger, of. which I took the fflsg in d aM 
with greet accuracF, raeftsnred two feet Keren inche* in ciretinifienMft The 
tiger measured, from x>oint of nose to end of taO, nino feet fire laslHe. 
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the puActures of five claws on each side of the head, and a 
stream of blood flowing from the n<»tril8 ; but the sknll was 
so completely smashed, that the head yielded to the pre^ure 
of my hand, like a bag full of crushed bones. 

A curious mode of killing tigers, practised by the natives 
of the Wynad district, deserves notice. When one of Uiese 
animals is discovered, the covert in which he lies is inclosed 
by a strong net, supported by bamboos of a sufiQcient height 
to prevent his leaping over it All being prepared, the vil- 
lagers, headed by their priests, surround the outside of the 
net, armed with long spears ; and, provoking the tiger to 
attack them, they meet him as he charges, and pierce liim 
through this apparently feeble, but impassable barrier, till he 
laUs. 

A gentleman who was present at one of these scenes, 
describes it as most interesting, and exciting in the highest 
degree ; for there existed the appearance of iimuinent danger, 
although, in reality, it was almost im|K>ssible for the tiger to 
reach his assailants. The net, loosely susi>ended, yielded to 
the bounds mode by the enraged animal without breaking ; 
and he retired, bleeding and discouraged, from each attack. 

Tigers have been speared, however, without any such 
defence as that just described. Colonel Welsh, in a work 
upon India, published some years mentioned the Itesideut 
at Mysore having procured several live tigers and leopards, 
which were, upon diflerout occasions, tumeil out uxx)n the 
race-course at Bangalore, and speared by himself and two 
gentlemen from horseback. 

This, although a daring feat, and one which argues great 
coun^ on the port of the horse, is one which I can conceive 
unattended with any very great risk, from what I hav^ seen of 
the cowardly nature of tire tiger after he ha# been tmoe captured. 

N 
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But what will be said to the feat recorded by Sir J. M, who 
was an eyewitness to the fact, of a gentleman (I do not recol- 
lect his name at present^ but I think it was Captain Skinner), 
who used, single-handed, and armed only with a spear, to kill 
tigers in the field off a little Arab horse ? 

Were it not that this fact is too notorious to be doubted, 1 
would hardly expect any one, who knows a tiger's powers, to 
believe this possible. Tliere are few animals that an Indian 
sportsman, armed with a spear, and mounted on a bigh- 
couraged horse, may not venture to attack, with good hopes 
of success. I have myself known many instances of leopards 
being speared in this manner. But from what I have seen of 
the tiger, I should say it required more nerve — more lion-like 
courage, rather — to attack a tiger thus, than to iverform any 
deed of prowess against %vild animals, that has ever come 
under my notice. I believe the method pursued by this 
daring horseman, was to gallop round the tiger, in a circle, 
gradually diminishing the distance, till he found himself 
within reach, when he threw his sircar with unerring aim, 
and instantly wheeled off, to avoid the ehaige of the animal 
in the event of his being only wounded. 

Five brothers, all fine resolute young fellows, who lived 
at Shikarpoor, in the Mysore country, were in the habit of 
attacking tigers when asleep and gorged witti food, and 
destroying them by one determined charge. Tb^ advanced 
in a body, each armed with a long, stout spear, and at a pre- 
concerted signal, plunged their weapons at the same momeDt 
into the sleeping brute. 

When I la^ heard of tbm they bad killed aeveiM tigers 
without any accident occurring; but I should think this 
system could not be long pursued miattended by some &tal 
disaster. It could only be attempted successfully when 
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tiger was lying, gorged with food, in some open place, free of 
thick jungle, and easy of access, where all the men could get 
round him unperccived ; for if he discovered hb assailants 
before the blow was struck, fifty, instead of five, would have 
but little chance against him. 

The natives, in the wilder districts, make use of various 
devices for killing tigers — such as poison, pitfalls, and traps 
of various kinds ; but these hardly come under the denomi- 
nation of hunting, and liave been too often described to require 
any j^rticular notice here. 

In countries well stocked with cattle, tigers prey almost 
entirely on them — even the huge buffalo falls beneath bis 
strength when taken by surprise; but when prepared, he 
resists, and not unfrequently beats off the aggressor. 

At the courts of Native Princes, it is usual, at great festi- 
vals, to exhibit combats l>etween buffaloes and tigers, in which 
the former almost invariably come off victorioua It must be 
rc'momlwrcu, however, that a tiger loses all courage in con- 
finement, and suffers the bnffalo to toss him about with 
his huge horns, without making any effectual effort to defend 
him.<ieif. 

Two tigers, which had been taken in a box-trap near 
Dharwar, were turned out in the courtyard of an old foil, 
before a large male buffalo. The tigers, instead of showing 
fight, ran round the walls trying to conceal themselves, the 
bull following tliem u]\ and tossing them like footballs ; till 
in pity to their misery, and disgust at their cowardice, we put 
an end to the scene by shooting them. 

Several hunters in the Canara Fixest have told me that 
jungle-dogs, when assembled in lat£^ packs, freqneidly attack 
and tear tigers to pieces. 

Two or three instances of tliis have been related to me 
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which 1 hardly know whether to believe or not The wild 
dog of India is a very fierce animal, about the size of a large 
pointer, of an uniform red, or bright chestnut colour, with 
upright pointed ears, and a drooping bushy tail They hunt 
in packs of from ten to thirty, and run mute. They are 
capable of pulling down almost any animal inhabiting the 
forest and have even been knowTi to attack men. 

With regard to their attacking tigeis, I can only vouch 
for this fact that tigers appear to dread them, or at least to 
dislike their company, and decamp from their usual haunts 
whenever a pack of wild dogs take up their quarters in the 
same cover. 

Evening is the time at which tigers seek their prey. 
During the day they seldom move from the thicket which 
they have selected as their lair, and it is owing to this cause 
that they are rarely seen unsought. 

I believe that a tiger, unless a confirmed man-eater, will 
not attack a man by daylight, except under i>eculiar circum- 
stances, such as meeting him suddenly face to face ; or when 
pressed by hunger ; or in defence of its young, when a tigress 
is on the w'atch to prevent airy one from approacliing her 
offspring. 

This last feeling, which inspires the most timid animals 
with courage, would lead us to suppose that the savage tigress 
would become fierce enough to protect her young from any 
danger; but I have not found this to bo the case. We fte- 
quently killed tigresses, with cubs of all ages, and I never 
saw one evince any maternal affection when she hereelf was 
in danger. They generally left tJieir young to shift fin: thwn- 
selves, displaying no unnsual ferocity, nor any anxiety for tl» 
safety of their cubs. 

The instinctive dread of man, which is implanted in the 
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nature of every animal, prevents even the bloodthirsty tiger 
from making him his prey ; imtil accident has once shewn the 
brute how inferior in bodily strength is man to the animals 
on which he usually feeds. This discovery once made, and 
human flesh once tasted, the nature of the tiger appears to be 
changed. 

From the day on which he first overcomes the Lord of the 
Creation, he feels that his former dread of man was ground- 
less. It is easier far to grind the lx>ne8 of our feeble frame 
than to dislocate the spine of an ox ; and the tiger, finding 
tliia, becomes a man-eater. He now deserts the forest and 
takes up his quarters in the neighbourhood of some village — 
cattle pass by unheeded, but their owners perish ; and the 
tiger then bt^coraes the most fearful of all animals.* 

A man-eater generally becomes remarkably cunning, as 
will be seen by the following anecdote : — 

Some ycare ago, a tigress in Kandeish was the terror of 
the country, which she haunted like a destroying fiend. She 
preyed entirely upon men ; shifting her quarters from village 
to village so rapidly, as to render it exceedingly difiicult to 
mark her down. To-day a man was carried off ; every cover 
in th<i neighbourhood was tried in vain — the enemy had 

* My ol>8<*rvation leads lae to Iwlieve that wherever game or cuttle m 
tolerably plentiful, tigers never take to human prey until jireTented by age 
and infirmity from killing larger animals. 

A man-eater is alwaj^ descril^eil by the natives as Imng a white, numgy 
tiger, with the liair falling off. 

Several noted man-eaters that I have seen were old animals, the Ibr gray 
with age, the teeth black and decayed, tbe incisors all gone, and the tmdm 
worn to the root. It is from sheer feebleness that they are driven to attaelc 
human victims, to which they are the more encouraged by finding tbwm ancli 
easy prey. Hence, too, tlieir cunning and skill In eluding pursuit, of whkh 
the instance related in the text, which oceutted to the late Sir Jamea Oiitnii% 
4« a remarkable example. — W. E. 
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decamped ; aud next morning another victim had disappeared 
from a village many miles distant llewards were offered by 
Government for her destruction; they were doubled; but 
such was the dread inspired by this tigress, whose cunning 
was only equalled by her ferocity, that no one would venture 
to attack her. Matters became worse ; whole viUages were 
deserted ; people hardly dared to leave their houses ; and day 
after day some family was left mourning. Of course the 
Kandeish European sportsmen proceeded to beat up her 
quarters as soon as information reached them. A chosen 
band of Bheels were put upon her trail, and for four day.s fol- 
lowed it incessantly, over burning sand.s before they could 
surround her ; so watchful ha<l she become in guarding against 
surprise — but what will not Bheels accomplish ? 

On the fourth day the welcome intelligence reached head- 
quarters that this famous tigress was at last hemmed into a 
small thicket Several sportsmen, accompanied by a good 
elephant were soon at the ground. Tlicy arrived on horse- 
back, and one of them in croasing a small ravine Icinling into 
the cover was charged by the tign?.ss, and escajreif only by his 
horse's speed She was already on the alert and no time was 
to be last The elephant was mounted, and with a Bhecl 
walking by his side to track, proceedwl into the cover. The 
trail was very distinct and after leading tliem in a circuitous 
direction round the jungle, returned to the veiy spot where 
they had first taken it np. Here all further trace mta Imt, 
and even the Bbeel was at fault. A cast was made without 
success, but on trying back tbf^ were astonished by discover* 
ing the fresh track of a tiger oror tAai of the depkemt This 
was. quite unacconntabla Again they made a circuit of the 
jungle, and again the mysterious footprint followed, but still 
no tiger appeared. They halted, uncertain how to proceed. 
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The Bheel bad just left the elephant’s side, and Captain 
Outram who was in the howdah, had tamed to look behind 
him, when, to his utter anuusement, he encountered the gaze of 
the crafty old devil of a tigress, crouching close under the ele- 
phant’s crupper, and intently eyeing the Bheel, as if watching 
her opportunity to spring upon him the moment he exposed 
himself by leaving the cover of the howdah. She had all 
along been following in the footsteps of the elephant, which 
accounted for the mysterious doable trail, and appeared bent 
upon carrying off the Bheel, as if aware that without the aid 
of his sagacity the weapons of the sportsmen would be of 
litOo avail Her hour was come at last Captain Outram 
seized the favourable moment, and a ball, directly between 
the eyes, laid her dead upon the spot Thus fell one of the 
most cunning and destnictive brutes that ever infested a 
country. 

Before dismissing the subject of tiger-hunting, I cannot 
resist introducing a ludicrous adventure told me by an old 
Kandeisli sportsman, in whose own words I shall endeavour 
to relate it 

“ Wo were closing in upon a wonuded tiger, whose hind 
leg was broken. Some Bheels, who had run up the trail to a 
patch of high grass, were drawing back, now that their game 
was found, when the brute started up behind the ele^thant^ 
and charged the nearest man, a little hairy, bandy4^ged, 
square-built oddity, more like a satyr than a human being. 
Away spun the Bheel for the nearest tapee, with the wounded 
tiger roaring at his haunches. By the Prophet, sir, it would 
have done your heart good to see the springs the active little 
sinner made. Just in time he reached the tree, and eenun- 
hled into a branch, hardly out of teach. There he sat, 
crouched up into ihe smallest possible compass expectu^ 
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every moment to be among the Houris. The tiger mode 
sevetal desperate efforts to reach him, but the broken hind 
failings he dropped back exhausted. It was now the Bheel’s 
turn. He saw that he was safe, and accordingly commenced 
a philippic against the father and mother, sisters, aimts, 
nieces, and children, of his helpless enemy ; who sat with 
glaring eyeballs fixed on his contemptible little reviler, and 
roaring as if his heart would break with rage. As the excited 
orator warmed by his own eloquence, he began skipping from 
branch to branch, grinning and chattering with the emphasis 
of an enragetl baboon ; pouring out a torrent of the most foul 
abuse ; and attributing to the tiger’s family in general, and his 
female relatives in particular, ever}' crime and atrocity that 
ever was or w'ill be committed. Occasionally he varied his 
insults by roaring, in imitation of the tiger ; and at last, when 
fairly exhausted, he leant forward till he appeared wnthin the 
gra.sp of the enraged animal, and ended this inimitiible scene 
by spitting in his face. So very absurd was the whole farce, 
that we who were at first shoving up the elephant, in alarm 
for the safety of our little liaiiy friend, ended hy lau^diing till 
our sides ached ; and it was not without reluctance that we 
put an end to the scene by firing a death-volley.” 

The panther — of which two, and in the opinion of some 
sportsmen, three varieties are fomid in India — ^is scarcely less 
formidable than the tiger. Its inferior strength is compffli- 
sated by greater agility, and the extreme rapidity of its 
attack renders , it, in my opinion, a still more dangmtms 
animal to encounter on foot. It is generally found in 
rocky ravines and thickly-wooded bUls, and from the nature 
of its haunts, as well as its skulking habits, it is difiSctllt 
to mark down. From these causes it is not so frequently 
encountered as the tiger, and its habits are, consequently, 
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less familiar to European sportsmen than those of the lai]ger 
felin®.* 

The description already given of the system pursued in 
tiger^hooting applies equally to the hunting of this animal. 
Both are followed on elepluuits, or beat up and shot from 
trees. But it should be remembered that, although a tiger 
cannot climb, a panther can ; and a branch safe from the attack 
of the former, may afford little or no protection against the 
sniKjrior activity of the latter. Panthers have, on several 
occasions, teen 8i)eared from horseback ; but the serious acci- 
dents which have occurrt'd, and which arc always likely to 
occur, in so very dangen)ns a sport, have prevented its be- 
coming a general practice, even among the most daring. 

* Tlicre aiii, I think, c< rtfiinlv two distinct srpecies of pantlicni, one con- 
«td«.*mHly larger than the othcfT, and of the former two varieties, 

Tf*he larger siv*< ies, or true |>auther, is named Tewitm hy the natives, and 
is hmiul more generally in the open country. Its characteristics, a taller, 
sUtndcrcr form ; short, light-colourexl close fur ; the rom*-«pA>ts mom? distind ; 
ami it haii a well defintsi Ixmy ridgf* on the skull for tlie attachment of the 
muscles of the nwh- Tlio smaller kind is more properly a lt*opajxL It k 
much smaller, Rhorterdiml»e<l, and stouter in proportion ; the far long and 
h.KiHe, of H darker ctdonr ; the roae-spots fewer and less distinct ; the skull round 
aud smooth, without the ridge on the vertex, and like that of the domestic cal. 
It is ronfined to the forest tracta, and is known to the natives as the 
The fonner preys on cattle, and is a dangerous enemy, from its activity and 
stnmgth, when atUcke<h Tlie latter contents itself with dogs, kids, and such 
small gtmr ; aud is easily desjiatched, when found, with swortla, spears, or clubs. 

Of the jMinther there arti two varietu»s, the normal form and the black 
panther. Tliat this difference of colour indicates variety only is proved hy the 
discovery of a litter of three young panthers, of which two were spotted and 
one black. Tliis IVom an eye-witness.— W, E. 
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AK EXCURSION TO GOA. 

It was soon after our return fi'om the western forest that I 
first became acquainted with my highly-respected friend. Dr. 
Maephee ; and often do I look back with pleasuie to the day 
when I first extended the hand of friendship to that very 
eccentric, but most worthy and warm-hearted of God’s crea- 
tures. At the time I write of. Dr. Maephee was assistant- 
sui^eon in the regiment then quartered at Dharwar ; but 
being on the sick report when I arrived there, sufiering from 
a dai]^erous attack of jungle-fever, I had not before this 
time an opportunity of seeing him. He w’as, however, well 
known to me by name, for his illness was lot»ked ujain as a 
public calamity; and men, women, and children, .vied with 
each other in their daily and anxious inquiries after ‘the 
dear Doctor.’ Never was a creature more universally popu- 
lar, or more deservedly so ; for he was not only the life and 
soul of our hunting parties, but the oracle of the teartabies, 
and the favourite playfellow of all the cttrly-headed litHe 
boys and girls at the station. For his male friends he had 
scientific information or dry jokes and queer Scotch stories, 
according as one or other happened to suit their capacity, and 
on either subject he appeared equally at home. He had 
small talk and sly glances for the young ladies, an inxmluable 
collection of receipts, both culinary and medical, for those of 
more mature age ; and for his young friends he had always a 
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kind word and a kind kiss, beside a certain capacious pocket 
into which the urchins seldom thrust their little paws without 
fishingup some of those curiously-devised sweetmeats, for which 
the native confectioners, or ‘ hulwaees,’ are so justly cdehrated. 
It may therefore be supposed that the day on which the worthy 
Doctor first made his appearance in public after his long ill- 
ness was one of general rejoicing throughout the cantonment. 

A large party of us were sitting at breakfast in Elliot’s 
bungalow, and were congratulating ourselves on the favourable 
report we had just heard of the Doctor's rapid progress towanls 
convalescence ; when the door slowly opened, and the head 
of that worthy, surmounted by a red nightcap, was thrust 
into the room. For a moment he stood surv'eying the group, 
while a benevolent smile lighted up his pale features, with a 
look of gratitude that said, as plain as words could have done, 
“God bleas you, lads, for your kind remembrance of poor 
Jock Maephee," and tlie next moment the warm-hearted 
creature was sitting among us, with a tear of gratitude 
glistening in his eye, while his young companions crowded 
round him and almost overwhelmed him with tlieir clamorons 
but hearty congratulations. 

My heart warmed towards the honest Scotch fece of my 
coimtryman the moment I saw him ; and from that day forth 
Dr. Maephee and I were sworn friends. 

To many of my readers I flatter myself the Doctor may be 
presented as an old friend, and one with whom I hope tl^ 
will be glad to renew their acquaintance. But for the ben^t 
of those who do not know him, I shall here transcribe the 
description given of him on his first introduction to the 
public in * The Old For^t Banger.’ 

“ The Doctor was a tall, bony, loose-jointed figure, appa- 
rently about fifty years of age, who looked as if his limbs 
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were attached to his body by wires. His large hands, 
covered with red hair and freckles, projected several inches 
beyond the sleeves of his scanty jacket, and his gaunt, mis- 
shapen legs terminated in a sort of ‘ palmatcd ’ foot — I can 
find no better word to express its peculiar formation — which 
gave to the whole limb the appearance of an ingeniously-con- 
trived machine for crushing cockroaches or stopping a mouse 
in a comer. His head was thatched rather than clothed with 
coarse red hair ; and his face — but how can I ever hope to 
do justice to that inimitably-expressive countenance? It 
was a face which, at first sight, gave one a lively idea of the 
knight of the rueful countenance. There was the sallow 
complexion, the high cheek-bones, the capacious mouth, the 
interminable nose, and the solemn look of a Don Quixote. 
Yet with all this there were lines of mirth lurking round the 
comers of the mouth, a pawky expression in the eye, and an 
extraordinary power of motion in the end of the long pro- 
boscis, which, when called into action, rendered the worthy 
Doctor’s face one of the most perfectly mirth-inspiring I have 
ever had the good fortune to meet with. Of his diatacter 1 
shall only say that, under this rough exterior, my friend the 
Doctor carried a heart tme as steel, and overflowing not only 
with mirth, but with the unadulterated milkof humankindnem.” 

I must beg the imaginative reader to fancy this curknis 
mortal, considerably attenuated by sickness, clothed in 
ample chintz dressing-gown and loose musquito trousers ; Ms 
feet thrast into a pair of embroidered slippers ; his head, from 
which he had removed the nightcap, closely shaved ; Ms 
features pale and haggard, rendering his high dieek-bones a 
little more prominent than nsTial ; and his fiery whiskers 
appearing doubly red from the contrast afforded by Ms sidtly 
complexion ; and he will have some idea of the Dootw’s per- 
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sonal appearaace on the memorable morning when I had the 
good fortune to make his acquaintance. 

“Your friend the Doctor roust have been a gentleman of 
very unprepossessing appearance," I can fancy some of my 
fair readers remarking with a smile 

And so he was at first sight But, my dear young lady, 
had you seen his benevolent smile, had you felt the kindly 
pressure of his hand, and marked the unbidden tear that 
gushed from his warm heart and trickled to the end of his 
long thin nose as he listened to the affectionate congratula- 
tions of his young companions, you w^ould haTC loved him in 
spite of yourself, and I tnist you will yet do so when you 
l)ccomo better acquainted with him. 

My brother and I have, for some time back, been talking 
of making an excursion to the w’cstem coast, to visit the 
ancient Portugue.se settlement of Goa ; and the Doctor, being 
advised to go somewhere for change of air, has agreed to ao- 
coinpany us. This is a most agreeable arrangement for us, 
for the Doctor is well aa^uainted with that part of the 
country, and l»eing a good linguist, will prove a most useful 
ciceixme, as well os an amusing companion. We are to start 
as soon as the Doctor is sufficiently recovered to bear the 
fatigue of travelling. 

Bdgauin, March dth . — ^We are so far on our way to Goa. 
The Doctor, being still too weak to undertake a long march on 
horseback, came on here yesterday in a palanquin. My 
brother and I started by moonlight, at four o’clock thia 
morning, on horseback. Having two relays of horses posted 
on the road, we cantered over the distance, fifty-two tnib»i», 
in four hours and a half^ and arrived here in good tima for 
breakfast, where we have been mwt hospitably received by 
General Kennedy, the commandant of th| statioii. 
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March 10^ — From Belgaum we marched thirty miles to 
Patna, where there is a public bungalow, and some good 
ground for snipe and wild-fowL The Doctor felt so much 
better after the first day's journey that he dismissed bis palan- 
quin at Belgaum, and rode this march witliout suffering much 
from fatigua 

March IKfc. — We started this morning an hour before 
tlaylight, partly for the sake of accomplishing the march 
before the heat became oppressiv^e, and partly to give oui^ 
selves time to explore the beautiful scenery of the Ram 
Ghaut, one of the mountain passes leading from the table- 
land of the Mahratta country to the riclily-wooded plains of 
the Concan. 

WTiile passing the ruins of an old deserted fort a little 
before daylight, I heard for the first time the cry of a hyauia, 
and coming as it did unexpectedly and in the silence of night, 
it struck me as the most unearthly sound 1 had ever hcartl. 
The wading cry of the jackal is bad enough, but it is music 
compared to the voice of this obscene brute, this prowKu 
among tombs, this ‘ghoul.’ What to compare it to I know 
not, unless it be the expiring shrieks of some tortured wretch, 
mingled with the gibbering of maniacs and the mocking 
laughter of fiends; in short, there is a devilish dbaracter 
about it which it is hardly possible to describe ; but (mce 
heard it can never be forgotten. 

During our march we fell in with a party of those curious 
people the ' Brinjaries,’ or gipsies of India ; and a few shmg- 
gling Pindaree horsemen armed to the teeth, and mounted on 
their little, active, thoroughbred-looking steeds, low in condi- 
tion, but foU of fire, and exhibiting points indicative of gr^t 
endurance as well as speed. 

In these piping times of |)eace the warlike Pindaree, once 
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the tenor of the Maluutto countiy, is reduced to the necernty 
of earning a scanty pittance by catting firewood in the junglea, 
to dispose of in the very villages through which in days of 
yore he used to ride triumphant^ laden with ^iL But evmi 
when engaged in this peaceful occupation he never parts with 
his beloved weapons. His long taper lance, and steel-hilted 
sword, are free from rust and keen as ever. He evidently 
loathes his present inglorious mode of life. The haughty 
glance with which he eyes the European traveller shows that 
the spirit of the daring freebooter still glows within his breast ; 
and although reduced to be a hewer of wood, his proud heart 
yearns after the good old times, when lus hand was against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. 

Th(5 ‘ Brin juries ' of India, like the gipsies of other coimtries, 
are a wandering race ; they travel about the country, li\'ing 
in tents ; and earn a livelihood by trading in grain, for the 
tmusport of which they keep large droves of remarkably 
fine bullocks. In time of war tliey are — in consideration of 
the u.seful nature of their traflic — looked ujx>u as neutrals 
by all piirties ; and jmss freely through the most disturbed 
districts, without fear of molestation. I believe^ indeed, 
that their persons arc held sacred even by tlie bloodthirsty' 

‘ Thugs.’ 

Some of their women are strikingly handsome; and are said 
to be remarkable for chastity and fidelity to their husbands — 
rare virtues among Indian females. The wopien of this tribe 
wear a poetdiar and very handsome dross, which adds greatly 
to their picturesque appearance. It is similar to what we see 
represented in ancient i^ptian paintings ; and is probably 
the identical style of dress w'orn by Plmraoh’s daughter and 
Botiphar’s wife. 

There wjis oue woman among the ‘ &iqjari^ ’ we met this 
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morning with whose dress and appearance I was particakrly 
sbcuck. She was a tall, graceful creature, with the step and 
bearing of a queen ; and her features, strikingly h^dsomo, 
were stamped with an expression of native dignity that might 
well have become a Cleopatra. Her picturesque dress — the 
antique pattern of which carried the imagination back to the 
palmy days of ancient !^’pt — ^was arranged with considerable 
care, so as to display her graceful figure to the best advantage. 
Her well-rounded arms, naked from the shoulder, were orna- 
mented, both above and below the elbow, vuth armlets of a 
strange antique pattern, which, for all we know to tlie con- 
trary, may have been coeval with the pyramids — heirlooms, 
perhaps, handed down from mother to daughter since the days 
of Cheops. Her glossy black hair, braided with classical 
taste, was also decked with a profusion of gold ornaments ; and 
her flowing robe, of a rich brown colour, was edged down the 
front and round the bottom with a broad crimson border 
covered wdth stiunge bieroglyidiic figures embroidered in 
black. A handsome girdle, also covered with hieroglyphics, 
encircled her waist, and her feet were shod with sapdals, richly 
ornamented with silver studs. As she sailed post at tlie head 
of her tribe, and returned our salutations with a graceful 
inclination of the Ixxly, I thought I had never beheld a more 
noble-looking creature. 

“It’s Pharaoh’s daughter come to life again, and tained 
queen of the gipsies I” exclaimed the Doctor, in a iBt of en- 
thusiasm, after gazang on her till a turn in the road concealed 
her from sight And certainly a finer figure to mpmmt the 
character could hardly have been selected. 

We reached the bungabw, at the top of Bam Gbaut^ be- 
fore the heat became oppressive ; and after break&st, while the 
Doctor lay down to rest, my brother and I, bciug both tdtotaWy 
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sim-proof, strolled out amoBg the woods in search of game and 
the picturesqua 

This was my first introduction to mountain scenmy in 
India, and the magnificent view we eiyoyed from the top of 
the pass fully realised the expectations I had formed of it. 
Standing on a projecting spur of the mountain-range, some 
four thousand feet above the le\-el of the plain, we looked 
directly down into the gloomy depths of the forest that clothes 
the sides and sum^inds the base of the Ghauts ; and beyond 
this the eye ranged for leagues over the richly-wooded country 
of the Concan ; till groves and temples, and palm trees and 
villages, faded away in the distance, and became blended 
with the mysterious copjKjr-coloured haze that shrouded the 
Itorizon. A silence deeper than that of midnight reigned 
aroHp'l. Nature appeared to faint under the intolerable glare 
of an Indian noon ; and the very air, as if sick with heat, 
seoiiiHl to have lost all power of motion. Tlie beasts of the 
forest had plunged into the deepest thickets to seek for shade; 
the birds dozed upon the boughs ; the innumerable insects, at 
other times so noisy, were now silent ; and the only livii^ 
things that appeared in motion were the beautiful little 
lizard-s, in their gorgeous livery of green enamel and gold, who, 
far from shunning the glare, lay basking on the heated rocks, 
or darted about in search of their insect food, like animated 
sunbeams. 

We saw numerous traces of deer during our ramble ; but 
at tbe dead hour of noon, when wild animals lie hid in the 
densest thickets, it is labour in vain to seek for them, and we 
therefore contented ourselves with shooting a pcaco<^ and a 
few jungle-fowl for our evening meak On our way back we 
started a panther in a thickly-wooded ravine close to tiie 
bunplow, and sent a couple of balls afler him as he dashed 
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down the hill ; but as he did not reply to our salute, we con- 
cluded that our shots had not taken effect 

After partaking of an excellent curry and a cool bottle of 
light claret we sent on our horses and servants ; and in the 
cool of the evening walked down tlie pass (six miles) to the 
village of Goacuchawarry, where we spent the night in a small 
bell-tent not much larger than a good-sized umbrella, but 
just suflScient to protect us from the dew. 

On our way down the pass we found an unfortunate 
baggage-bullock that had dropped from fatigue in ascending 
the mountain ; and had been left by its inhuman master to die 
on the road It appeared to have lain there for some days, 
for although it still breathed, its eyes had been picked out by 
the vultures, and its carcass w'as swelled and bloated, as if 
already half corrupted by the intense heat. 

As there were no natives in sight to execrate the sacrile- 
gious act of slaying a sacred animal, I took the liberty of 
putting it out of pain by shooting it through the head Tins 
I considered an act of mercy. But had Uie benighted pagan 
who drove the poor animal to death been witnessito the deed, 
his blood would have run cold with horror, and he woold have 
looked upon me as something worse than a murderer — a 
demon in human shape — a wretch abhorred by gods men. 

He worshipped that blessed animal Before a taiting on 
the journey that caused its death, ho consecrated his house by 
sprinkling the doors and doorposts with water; in whi^ a 
quantity of the animal’s dung had been mixed ; he coschided 
his morning devotions smearii^ his breast and fbrdhead 
with sacred ashes prepared from the same substanoe; and 
thanking God that he is a good Hindoo^ he lays upon the biol; 
of his half-starved bollock a load snISdent for a oaineb and 
goes on his way rejoicing. He reaches the foot of the mouahlpa- 
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pass, and the ovorladea bullock, already tottering with fatigue, 
commences the toilsome ascent By dint of a vigorons appli- 
cation of the goad, the first mile is accomplished ; but here the 
strength of the poor brute fails, and sick and bleeding it lies 
down to rest The good Hindoo assaUs the object of his 
worship with kicks and cursra ; and by twisting its tail till the 
joints crack, he succeeds in getting it once more upon its 1^ 
Another half mile is accomplished, bnt nature again faUs, and 
again the overtasked brute sinks under its load. Kicks and 
blows are, once more resorted to ; and the tad is twbted with 
sav-age energy, till each individual joint is dislocated or broken ; 
but the patient brate only replies with deep groans. 

The devout Hindoo is at his wit’s end ; and in the extre- 
mity of his wrath, he even dares to curse the Brahmin bull 
that begat this unsainted bollock. 

He fumbles in his pouch and discovers a fresh chili — a 
gleam of hope lights up his swarthy features — ^he cuts the 
chili in two, and squeezes the pungent juice into the eyes of 
the fainting smimaL* The tortured brute, bellowing witlv 
pain, makes a last expiring effort — ^ho regains hk feet — stag- 
gers on another half-mile — and sinks to rise no more. 

“It was his fate!” remarks the self-satisfied Hindoo, as 
he leisurely unstraps the heavy burden from the back of the 
dying brute, and distributes it among the other bollocks of 
the drove. 

And satisfied that he has done his duty towards the 
sacred animal, because he refrains from cutting its throat, and 
leaves it to die a naiwnil d^th ; he proceeds on his jonxney, 
giving thanks to Ykhnoo that he is not a slayer of oxen Hke 

* To some of my mden this piece of oold-blsoded onui^ wBl vpgmt 
almoet inoiedlble; bat I i^uet to my that 1 lun^ mon flin oaea smb it 
practiaed. 
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the accursed who% beards he defile The vultures, 

ind^ — those sons of unclean mothers — may pick out the un- 
fortunate bullock’s ^es; or some unbelieving Kaffer may 
choose to run the risk of eternal damnation by blowing its 
brains out ; but that is no business of his, he is a good Hin- 
doo ; and, happen what will, the sin of slaying the blessed 
animal lies not at his door. 

Strange inconsistency ! — ^Yet so it is, and so it ever will be, 
where priestcraft and superstition reign triumphant. 

We made an excellent supper of our jungle-fowl stewed 
in rice ; but did not pass a very comfortable night The 
ground was remarkably hard and rather stony withal ; the tent 
was so small that my brother and I were obliged to lie with 
our legs outside ; and we were kej)! aw*ake a gmat part of the 
night by the noisy mirth of a pack of debauched jackals, hold- 
ing carnival over the carcass of a dead bullock. A tiger also 
prowled round the tent for several hours. 

I remarked that shortly before the tiger commenced his 
serenade, and during the time he remained near us, the jackals 
were comparatively mute ; and the few that ventoied to give 
utterance to their feelings, clianged their notes from the usual 
cry — compounded of dismal lamentations and peals of mock- 
ing laughter — ^to a peculiar whining sycophantic tonsi bettta* 
suited to the august presence of their lord and master ; and 1 
am told that whenever the jackal is heard to utter thb peculiar 
ciy, it is an infallible sign that a tiger, or some other lai^ge 
beast of prey, is in the neighbomhood. 

Just after I bad fallen asleep, I was awakened by hearing 
a noise as if some animal were crunching bones in the interior 
of the tent. I raised myself on my (dbow to ascertain the 

* ‘ Kaffer’—* tern of mprooch applied to Enropeaiia, Pariah% aad alter 
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cause, and by tbe li^t of the moon 1 discovered an audacious 
jackal, who had probably been attracted by the savoury smell 
of our stew, qmetly seated on his haunches, and devouring 
the remains of our supper, that had been left in a comer of 
the tent He did not wait for a formal ejectment ; but sprang 
ever my legs, and made his escape before I could lay my hand 
on any weapon wherewith to smite him. 

March \2ih . — Started at daybreak, amd rode twenty miles 
to Ussiuwarry, a village on the banks of a small river that 
flows into Jthe sea near Qoa. Our route, for the greater part 
of the distance, lay through heavy bamboo jungle ; along a 
narrow mgged path, whore our horses had considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping their footing, and were once or twice nearly 
swamiMjd in ewssing deep muddy ravines. 

ditst as we were starting, we met a small detachment of 
the 2()th regiment, on their march from Bombay to Be^um. 
Tlxoy informed us that they had been encamped on the oppo- 
site side of the village ; and that during the night a tiger had 
entered their camp, and attacked a baggage camel, which be 
wounded so severely that they were obliged to kill it The 
tiger would not quit his prey till they had fired ten rounds of 
ball-cartridge at him ; and, after nil, made off with an unfor- 
tunate dog belonging to one of the men. 

On our way we killed a laige snake, which I conclude 
belongs to a rare species, as none of us had ever seen one of a 
similar kind. It was upwards of sixteen feet in length, and 
quite as thick as a man’s tliigh. The upper part of the body 
was a dark slate-colour, nearly black, and the skin idu^ 
without any lustre ; the scales on the bellj' light gray or lead- 
colour, and the bead large and flattened. 

The natives declared him to be a fenomons analc^ a n d 
were much horrified at our venturing tb touch hi"* ; bat I 
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thmk they must have been mistaken, for I never heard of a 
snake of this size being armed with venomous fiangs ; and on 
examining the mouth, 1 could not discover any ; however, as 
the head was b^ten to a jelly, it was difficult to say whether 
they had ever existed or not 

We reached Ussinwaixy about 11 a.»l, after a hot and 
fatiguing march, and pitched our little tent under the shade 
of a beautiful cocoa-nut grove on the bank of the river. Here 
we halted during the heat of the day; and employed ourselves 
in skinning the snake, and preparing some other specimens 
which we had procured for the Doctor on our way through the 
jungla 

Being at a loss for materials to stuff the snake, the Doctor 
had recourse to an ingenious expedient for preserving tlie 
skin ; having stripped it off entire, like the skin of an eel, he 
filled it with fine sand, and laid it out in the sun, where it was 
thoroughly dried in a few hours ; the sand, by its own weight, 
keeping it stretched to its full extent, and at the same time 
absorbing all the fat that exuded from it 

We leave our horses here to await our retun^ and have 
hired a boat manned by two native fishermen, to take us 
down the river to Goa 

Goa, March IZth.—'Wa embarked yesterday evening in a 
very clumsy antediluvian-looking canoe, large enough to cem- 
tain us with all our servants and baggaga As we had only 
two men to paddle the whole distance— eomewheie between 
forty and fifty miles — our progress was, of necessity, slow. 
But by dint of persevering industry on the part of our haidjy 
boatmen, who never relaxed their exertions for one moment, 
we accomplished the voyage in sixtera hours, and landed 
here about 10 AJf. On our way down the river wo saw 
several otters, which are said to be numerous in thia part 
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of the country, but did not succeed in procuring a speci- 
men. 

We took up our quartets near the convent of Gabon, in 
an empty barrack that was erected during the Pe n i n su l a r war, 
when we occupied Goa in trust for our ally Don Juan of 
Portugal ; but which is now tued as a bungalow for European 
travellers. It is situated on a high promontory, clothed with 
brushwood, near the entrance of the harbour, and commands 
a mi^ificent view. At first the large, empty, bam-like 
building had rather a ch^rless effect But the Doctor, who is 
an old traveller as well as an old soldier, soon changed the 
aspect of affairs. 

The ‘ cunnauta,’ or canvas walls of a tent, were stretched 
across the empty building, so as to screen off the portion 
required for our accommodation ; a couple of camp-tables and 
tliree chairs were arranged; the tablecloth was spread, and 
the cowrie-baskets, containing a tongue and cold roasted pea- 
fowl, a salted buffalo’s hump, a loaf of bread, and some bottles 
of pale ale, were unpacked. By the time these arran^ments 
were completed, the peon, whom we had dispatched in search 
of provisions, returned with a plentiful supply of oysters, fresh 
fish, and ^[gs ; and in less than two hours after our arrival, 
we sat down to a sumptuous breakfast in as snug a little 
barrack-room as any one need wish for. 

Just before breakfast we were waited upon by one of the 
Franciscan friars belonging to the convent, who politely in- 
vited us to visit the establishment, and inspect the painting 
relics, etc. This we promised to do in the course of the day, 
and in the meantime asked him to share our repast— an 
invitation which he accepted with a prolusion of thanks. 

In outward appearance our guest did not at all come up 
my preconceived notions of a ‘jolly Friar,’ althoiigh he 
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eventually proved luuisdf to be one, in eveiy sense of the 
word. He was the image of the starved apothecary in 
‘ Eomeo and Juliet,’ — a lixong skeleton, with a skin sallow 
as old parchment — and looked like abstinence, famine, and 
mortification of the flesh personified. His shaven crown and 
sandalled feet, the coarse brown tunic bound round his lean 
flanks with a girdle of knotted cord, and his hypocritical lottk 
of mock humility, completely imposed on us. We pitied the 
poor man, and said to ourselves, Here is one at least who is 
dead to the world with aU its pomps and vanities. 

The kind-hearted Doctor, ever thoughtful about others, 
happening to remember that this wa.s the middle of Lent, and 
fearful of hurting the feelings of the holy man, tlesired that 
nothing but eggs and fish might be placed on the breakfast 
table. We were hardly seated, however, when the nostrils of 
our holy friend began to exi)and ; and after snulBng round the 
room, he made a dead point at the cold [wafowl and buffalo’s 
hump, wliich, out of delicacy to his feelings, had been kept in 
the background. 

He did not wait to be asked ; but with watering lips de- 
sired the heretical food to be placed before him, and faUing-to 
as if he hati not seen meat for a montli — as I dare say was 
really the case — ^he caused the viands to disappear with a 
rapidity tliat was man'cllous to behold 

“ Well,” thought we, “ tliis is an easy-going piiestf—at 
least as far as keeping Lent is concerned” 

But seeing by the poor devil’s face that he was abeolntely 
in want of nourkhment, and fancying that so ^xhI an 
tunity of enjoying one substantial meal in the midst of a hmg 
black Lent, had proved too strong a temptaticm his 
famished virtue to resist, we heretics thought lightly of the 
transgression, and still considered him a holy man. 
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Having appeased the cravings of hunger— an operation in 
which he consumed a larger quantity of food than I thought 
his leau carcass was capable of containing— he solaced him- 
self by smoking some half-dozen cheroots; and whistling to a 
little bandy-legged turnspit, rejoicing in the name of ‘ Cupid,’ 
and who, in humble imitation of his master, had been making 
the most of his time under the table, he departed to his devo- 
tions, after accepting an invitation to dine with us. 

We still thought the priest a devout priest. 

In the course of the day we visited the convent of Cabou, 
which is rather a poor one, and presents nothing worthy of 
notice, except some curious old iMiintings, which I shall have 
t^wcasion to mention heieaftcr. We shot a few couple of 
([uail in the neighbouring brushwood ; and after a refreshing 
swim in the salt water, returned to dinner. 

Pxiuotual to a moment, our friend the Friar arrived, at- 
tended by his bandy-legged cur, both looking fearfully hungry. 
We received our guest with a jwlite ‘ Salve domine,’ and pro- 
ceeded at once to business, for he was evidently in no mooil 
lor dalliaoce. Tliis time we had no scruples about the meat; 
neither had our holy friend. He fed like an ogre ; glass after 
glass of the excellent ix>rt vrine, for which Gb>n is celebrated, 
vanished dowu his long skinny throat ; and still he ate, and 
still he drank, tiU the Doctor, who watdied the extraordinary 
performance with evident interest^ b^au to have serious ap- 
prehensions for his safety. 

At lengtli, after partaking of every dish at the table, he 
appeared to discover that man’s powers axe limited ; and finally 
broke down in the midst of a savoury mess of piUaw, the 
remains of which, however, he could n<^ see depart without a 
profound sigh of regret 

The cloth being removed, cheroots l^lded, and &esh (passes 
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prodaced, our friend stroked his stontach oomplaoently, and 
filling a bumper of claret, begged leave to propose a toast. 

« England and Portugal, with all the honours !” 

“Hip! hip! hip! Hurra!” 

“ Delicious claret !— a perfect bouquet. Another bumper, 
my children ! Wellington and Don Miguel !" 

“Hurra! Hurra!! Hurra!!!” 

The Doctor, ever ready for a bit of fun, rubbed his hands 
with delight at discovering such convivial qualities in our 
clerical guest, and concluded a high-flown eulogium on the 
Portuguese nation in general, and Portuguese priests in par- 
ticular, by proposing that our jolly friend should take the 
chair. 

This motion was carried by acclamation ; and the shaven- 
beaded Friar, after a decent show of resistance, was duly in- 
stalled in an arm-chair at the head of the table. He could 
not speak a word of English, nor could any of us understand 
a syllable of Portuguese ; but with the aid of a little bad 
French, and a great deal of execrable dog-Latin, we managed 
to get on to our entire satisfaction. ; 

Toast after toast was given by our excellent chairman, and 
the bottle circulated freely. At length the generous wine 
began to warm the heart of the joUy Friar ; and filling a laiger 
bumper than usual, he begged to propose a toast, which he 
felt assured must ever be drunk with enthusiasm cither by 
churchman or layman. 

“ Wine and women, my children, with nine times nine f! !” 

Oh, ho! master Priest ! 

We now began to smell a rat ; and, I am ashamed to say, 
we availed ourselves of the Friar's communicative mood, to 
extract from him some of the secrets of his prison-house. To 
thk he appeared nothing loath, and that pawkie loon, the 
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Doctor, soon succeeded in drawing him out to our hearts* 
content 

" Weel don^ Padre 1 ** exclaimed the Doctor; slapping him 
on the shoulder, and speaking a confused jargon of broad 
Scotch, French, and Latin, which, however, we shall translate 
into the Doctor's vernacular. “ 1 see ye hae a warn heart to 
the lasses — and what for no ? I’m sure ye maun hae a wheen 
bonny black-eyed lasses among your congregation down by in 
Goa?* 

The padre grinned, and replied that some of the lambs of 
the flock were very fair to look upon. 

“ Wi' a wolf in sheep’s clotliing to tak’ care o' them,” 
whispered the Doctor, aside. 

Then addressing the Friar : 

“ Indeed, sir ? Weel, I think it maun be a pleasant thing 
to hae charge o’ a flock o’ thae kind o’ lambs. I’se warrant, 
noo, you’re very kind to the poor ycung tiling ; and I daresay 
ye whiles gie them a bit faitherly kiss — -just to encourage them 
like — when they come to ask pardon for some o' their little 
follies and weaknesses ?* 

The jolly Friar’s eye twinkled at this suggestion, and he 
appeared half-inclined to ow'n the soft impeachment ; but 
prudence got the better of vanity. 

“ Weel, week Padre, never mind ; ye shouldna kiss and 
tell, they say.” Then aside to us — He’s no half-primed yet ; 
we’ll gi’e him anither glass or twa.” 

And suiting the action to the word, the Doctor poshed the 
bottle towards the Friar, requesting him to fill a bumper to 
their better acquaintance. 

A few more toasts enabled the Doctor to complete his famir 
of pumping the priest. He waxed garrulous as the fumes of 
the claret mounted to his brain, and let out secrets enough to 
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damn fi% Mens instead of one ; the Bootcn' all the time 
laughing in his sleeve at the success of his oross-questioning, 
and temarking to us in an tmder-tone, that if the sinner were 
telling truth, “ he thought very little o’ the taste o’ the Portu- 
guese lasses to tak’ up wi’ a poor feckless craiter that a Scotch 
lass wouldna’ condescend to touch wi' a pair o’ tangs.” 

The padre was particularly eloquent in praise of female 
beauty; and, as he warmed on the subject, proceeded from 
generals to particulars; describing in glowing language the 
various charms of some female friends, with whom he gave 
us to understand he was on tenus of the greatest intimacy. 
But these particulars are hardly fit for publication. 

We were now satisfied tliat our friend was a queer priest ; 
but that was no business of ours. He sang a good song; and 
although the large jwtations in w'hich he iudidged had affectcnl 
his head a little, he behaved on the whole with tolerable pro- 
priety. He, however, proceeded from bad to worse ; and at last 
became so riotously drunk, and sang such songs — ^substituting 
the most obscene words for the text of a book of sacred music 
which he produced — that we could no longtjr tol«^t« his 
ribaldry — I may say blasjihemy — and were finally dbligcd to 
turn him out of doors. 

But although I consider it quite fair to expose the vices 
of so debauched a character as this Franciscan friar proved 
himself to be ; I mast say, in justice to the church of which he 
was an rmworthy member, that from others who Itave visited 
Goa, I have always heard an excellent character of the priest- 
hood ; and 1 therefore hope, in the spirit of charily, Hrat the 
disgraceful conduct of our fiiend the jolly Friar formed a rare 
exception to tiie general rule. 

1 need hardly add that, during the £e>w days we remained 
at Goa, we never heard more of our friend ; nor did we see 
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a angle individnal belonging to the convent c^fiside the 
walls. 

Qoa, March l4tA . — "We devoted to^y to visiting the towns 
of Old and New Goa. 

Old Goa, of which nothing now Temidns bat convents, 
churches, and the inquisition — which, thanks to the march of 
intellect, is now closed, like a manafactoty that can no longer 
furnish employment for its workmen — is situated some miles 
further up the river than the modem town. It was fotuided 
Ity the great Alphonso Albuquerque, several years after the 
discovery of India by Vasco de Gama, who formed the first 
Tortaguese settlement at Calicut about the year 1 506. But 
the situation proving unhealthy, it was afterwards abandoned ; 
and the scat of government removed to the modem town of 
New Goa. It was part of the policy of Albuquerque to en- 
courage intermarriage with the natives ; and the result of this 
is still visible in the very dark complexion of the Portuguese 
inliabitants of Goa. 

We hired a boat for the day ; and on going down to the 
iKjach, where I expected to step into a clumsy native canoe, I 
was agreeably surprised to find a handsome six-oared entter 
manned by a crew of strapping natives, neatly and uniformly 
dressed, in striped cotton shirts and trousers. Ihey handled 
their oars in tho European fashion ; and palled with a abort, 
quick stroke, in time to a lively Portuguese air, whidh they 
sang in choras, and really remarkably well The cockswain, 
a very intelligent native — and evidently accustomed to act the 
part of cicerone — ^informed us that he and his crew were all 
Christians ; and appeared to take great pride in deecribing the 
splendid church^ and beautiful * Swamies* — for so he termed 
the images of saints, etc.--which we should see at Old Goa. 


• ‘ Swunies '--Hindoo idola 
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The (»ew, who took as great a pride in their handsome 
boat as the cockswain did in his favourite * Swamies,' hud 
down to their work in eamest> and urged her to do her best. 
The tough oars strained and bnckled like whalebone. And 
the buoyant craft, skimming over the water like a flying fish, 
soon brought us alongside the landing-place at New Goa. 

This is a poor, deserted-looking town, without any appear- 
ance of trade or bustle whatever ; and a very slovenly man- 
crf-war brig with rusty sides, ill-squared yards, and knotted 
cordage^ was the only vessel of any kind in the harbour. 
There are no wheeled carriages of any description in the settle- 
ment — all communication being carried on by water — and this 
probably accounts for the excellence of their boats, which are 
as fine craft of the kind as I have ever seen. 

The male population of Goa give one the idea of an idle, 
indolent race ; and the troops, both officers and men, are the 
most starved, ragged, broken-hearted looking wretches I ever 
met with. Their pay is hardly sufficient to keep body and 
soul together — ^that of a subaltern being, I believe, only £25 
a year ! — and they appear to have nothing on earth to do but 
smoke cheroots and twirl their thumbs ; for they cannot afford 
to drink, and have not even a bridge to spit over. The 
officers we met with — ^listless, efieminate-looking creaturea— 
were being carried about by two men, in a sort of bammock 
slung from a pole, with a large umbrella over their heads to 
protect them from the son. In this machine they lie extemded 
at full length, with one 1^ dangling larily over the side, iSudr 
eyes half-closed, and a cheroot in their mouth ; and I am told 
that the greater part of their time is spent in the agteeahle 
amusement of being thus carried about, with no other ifli^ect 
in view than that of obtaining a certain quantity of air and 
exercise— if this s^le of locomotion can be called exerolM — 
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witii the smaUeet possible d^ree of bodily fistigae and this 
in a country swarming with game ! But there is no account- 
ing for taste. 

The women, although dark, are good-looking ; and judging 
from some bewitching black eyes that smiled upon us from 
the latticed balconies, I am inclined to fancy that some of the 
ladies must be remarkably handsome. Indeed, they have the 
character of being so ; and are said to be ladylike and agreeable. 
The dear creatures are also remarkably fond of the society 
of Englishmen ; a taste which I can perfectly understand 
after the specimens I have seen of their lords and masters. 

Having devoted an hour to rambling over the town — in 
wluch, witli the exception of some tantalizing glimpses of the 
dark-eyed signoras, we discovered little worth seeing — ^we re- 
embarked, and proceeded to visit the churches and convents 
of Old Goa. 

This, once the seat of a powerful government — and still 
retaining traces of its former grandeur, in the number and 
magnificence of its churches and monasteries — has now become 
a mere nest of drones ; a colony of idle monks and nuns, who, 
without contributing anything to the public welfare, live like 
locusts on the fat of the land ; and swallow up any little profit 
that might otherwise be derived from the Portuguese posses- 
sions in India. 

On the whole, I was disappointed in the churches. Tb^ 
are on a grand scale certainly; smd they are. interesting from 
the association of ideus connected with them ; but their white- 
washed walls and red-tiled roofr deprive them of all archi- 
tectural beauty externally ; and although the interior of moat 
of them is as splendid as paint and gil^ng can make them, 
there is a want of good taste pervading tiie whole that is 
painful to behold. 
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Cracifixes, for instance, and other figures really well 
carved, arc daubed with paint, or tricked out with scarfs of 
silk and gold lace, till they appear perfectly ridiculous. In 
one comer is an image of the Virgin, dressed in an old-fashioned 
brocade petticoat and hoop ; and in another stands a crucifix 
as large as life — ^the handiwork apparently of some inspired 
ship-carpenter — who, not satisfied with painting it an unwhole- 
some white, has daubed it over with ghastly streaks of blood. 
Cherubim, evidently by the same artist — leering, squinting 
little wretches — with elaborately-curled wigs, inflamed cheeks, 
and snub-no-ses, meet you at every turn. Handsome stone 
pUiars are daubed over with a wretched imitation of coloured 
marble ; arid beautifully-carved oak roofs are whitewashed. 
And yet all that bad taste can effect has failed to deprive 
these once noble buildings of a certain air of nwguificcncc, 
inseparably connected with their gigantic proportions. It is 
impossible to resist the first impulse of admiration on entering 
them ; and not to experience a feeling of one’s own insignifi- 
cance, where man dwindles to a pigmy amidst their massive 
piUars and stupendous domes. 

Our cockswain acted the part of cicerone to admiration, 
and amused us much by his remarks. He evidently looke<l 
upon the ‘ swamies’ as the objects best worthy of attention ; 
and took great pains to explain to us their relative value and 
different virtues. 

“ Tliis,” said he, as we passed the image of St Peter, **l!hiii 
very good ‘ swamy.’ Tliat" — ^pointing to the image of our 
Saviour—" good ‘ swam/ too. lliese," indicating the red- 
face cherubims, “ very small swatnie^ not too much good. 
But this,” said he— approaching the gaily-dressed %are of the 
Viigin, before which a lamp was burning, and regarding it 
with profound reverence — “ this very great ' swamy f Vligin 
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Maiy'swamyf Too mttcli fine ‘swamyr AUgoodOhnstaait 
pray to this ‘ swamy I ’ ” and bending hia knee, he ctossed him- 
self devoutly. 

Poor fellow ; he called himself a Christiaii, and believed 
himself to be one ; but 1 fear he looked not beyond external 
objects, and had merely abandoned the worship of one descrip- 
tion of idol to prostrate himself before another. 

The inquisition is a dark gloomy bxiilding, filled with re- 
collections of fearful interest As we passed through the 
dungeons and inspected the various instruments — constructed 
with diaboKcal ingenuity, for the purpose of inflicting on the 
human frame the greatest possible variety of torture — I pictured 
to myself the fearful tragedies that have been acted within 
these walls, and felt devoutly thankful that such atrocities are 
no longer permitted. 

A sinister-looking priest, however, who acted as our guide, 
appeared to think — as he eyed us askance, and closed the door 
with a sigh — what a pity it was that so much valuable mar 
chinery slwuld be allowed to rust for want of use, while 
heretics were so plenty in the land. 

**601 fortunate for us, friend,” thought I, as I called to 
mind the scene of the previous evening, and fancied, if we 
had been the cause of bringing such scandal on the church in 
the good old persecuting times, what glorious subjects we 
would have been upon which to practise a few interestmg 
experiments in the art of torture. 

We visited several convents of mouk^ but were not per- 
mitted to see the nun& 

In the convents there is little worthy of notioei, except 
some curious old paintings, similar to thoae we saw at Cidroii. 
As works of art tlmy are mere daubs ; bul they axe intetesttog 
from their antiquity *, and the qumt idei^ embodied in some 
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of tliam. The favourite subject appeals to be the supposed 
martyrdom of the early Portugal Christians in India. And 
baldheaded friars meet the eye at every turn, in the act of 
being speared, beheaded, drowned, strangled, crucified, em- 
paled, roasted, and flayed alive, by Brahmin priests of most 
ferocious aspect 

I shall only attempt to describe two out of many that 
tickled my fancy particularly. 

One represents a friar of the order of St Francis, standing 
upright as a soldier on parade, and in the act of being be- 
headed by an unrelenting Brahmin. His head is fljing off at 
a right angle, grinning fearfully ; and from the trunk issues a 
jet of blood, in the centre of which appears his soul, repre- 
sented by a thing with a lai^ head, intended, no doubt, for a 
cherub, but which bears a painful resemblance to one of those 
little hMe-impB, preserved in spirits, which we see in surgical 
museums. The thing with the large head is making frantic 
efforts to escape being drowne<i in the crimson fountain ; and 
appears to be calling lustily for help to a group of angels who 
are hovering above, ready to invest it with Uie crown of 
martyrdom. The idea is a good one enough, and the moral 
excellent But there is something so iiresistibly grotesque 
in the attitudes of the principal figures ; and the grinning 
head is repr^iented as eyeing the UtUe misshapen soul 
with such an envious glance ; that it is impossible to 
behold the composition of tiie quaint old artist wiflbout a 
smile. 

The other picture represents a miracle performed in bdbalf 
of St Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies. St Xavjm* is 
represented as walking on the seai-beach ; and a large crab, 
issuing from the water, makes a profound reverence with one 
daw, while with the other he presents the saint with a silver 
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crocifix, which it appeaxs he — the saint — had dropped oreiy 
board during his outward voyage — h^ort romding Hu Oapel 
During the time we remained at Goa, we made an excur- 
sion along the coast to the neighbouring village of Seroda, 
inhabited ty a remarkable race of wommi, who are cdebiated 
throughout the western parts of India, for their great beauty 
and unusually fair complexion. They are Hindoos of the 
Conkany caste, bnt differ in many respects from any other 
tribe. They are not allowed to many, nor axe any men, 
except the priest, belonging to the pagodas— of which there 
are sevei^ in the village — allowed to reside within its pre* 
cincts. They are, however, encouraged to become mothers ; 
and like the Amazonian queen — ^who is said to have visited 
Alexander the Great, in hopes of thereby obtaining an heroic 
daughter — tliey are very particular in selecting fathers. Likely 
from their appearance to perpetuate in their children the fair 
complexion and classical features for which they themselves 
ore so justly celebrated. I was not able to ascertain how the 
male children are disposed of ; but I believe they are dedicated 
to the temples, and become priests ; while the females— or 
perhaps only the finer specimens, for all tlie children we saw 
were strikingly handsome — are reared witli the utmost care 
to sustain the character of this village of Houiis. Their 
origin is shrouded in mystery ; but tradition says they are 
sprung from an ancient sisterhood of Portuguese nuns. A 
strange origin enough, if the tale be true* They never leave 
their native village — which they appear to think the mosi 
delightful spot on .earth ; — and have a s^>erBtirions tKat 

* The origin of this establishment is due to thS {trowdytising afjejt d ^ 
Portuguese, who, having proscribed idolatry in tbe aeittloment of Cka, A*- 
molishod all the Hindoo templee, Md sent the daqhing-i^hda attadied to wdh 
to Seroda, where they now form a great oolony of Ihyiidatui.— W. B, 
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if tliey were to ascaid above the Ghauts they would im- 
oaediately die. 

On landing near the village we pitched our tent on the 
beach ; and, in accordance with the etiquette of the place, 
we de^tched a messenger to announce our arrival. We were 
soon after waited upon by a deputation of smiling nymphs, 
who in the most graceful manner expressed their thanks for 
the honour we had done them ; and informed us they were 
charged with a message from the matron of the village, re- 
questing the pleasure of our company in the evening to witness 
a ‘nautch;'* and after throwing a garland of flowers round 
each of our necks, they returned to the vdllage. 

I was much struck with the grace and beauty of these 
young creatures. They were nearly as fair as Europeans, 
with beautifully r^fular features ; and their deep blue melting 
eyes, fringed with long silken eyelashes, were perfectly 'be- 
witching. It was that peculiar eye — rare even in Europe, and 
unknown in any other part of India — which Byron so beauti- 
fully describes as 

The Asiatic eye, 

Dork as above us is the sky ; 

But through it steals a tender light. 

Like the first moonrise of midnight ; 

Large, dark, and swimming in the streutt, 

Which seems to melt in its own beam ; 

All lore, half languor and half fire. 

Their figures were more stately, and their limbs Mier and 
better rounded, than those of Indian females genendfy are ; 
and their peculiar dress-Ht flowing robe confined round the 
wfust by a silver zone, and looped np on one side so as to 
expose the leg to a little fibove the knee— elosely reswnbled 
tt»e dmpeiy of an ancient Greek statua Their hair, nmply 
* ‘ Haateh ’ — a ai^va baQet, axhibiUon of dandog-ghrLa 
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braided, was entwined with wreaths of jessamin^ and secured 
behind with a gold bodkin And the general effect of their 
charms was not a little heightened by the unaffected sweet- 
ness and simple modesty of their demeanour. For, notwith- 
standing ^ir strange customs-— shocking to our ideas of 
propriety, but considered perfectly proper by them — ^the poor 
things retain all the natiTe modesty of their sex, and are not 
by any means merotriciouB in their behaviour.* 

In the cool of the evening we proceeded to the village, on 
the outskirts of which we were met by another deputation of 
the Cair'inhabitants, and conducted to the house of the head 
matron. 

The village is beautifully situated in a grove of orange, 
citron, and palm trees, through which the soft searbreeze 
comes laden with perfume; a beautiful salt-water lagoon, 
wooded to the sweeps by in front of it; and in the 
background the deep blue mountains appear to form a barrier 
between this enchaniai^ q>ot and the remainder of the world. 

We wme received with great ceremony hj the matron, 
and aU the beauties of the village, in a large open apartment, 
where we were sprinkled with rose-umtmr, and r^ialed with 
tea. We then seated ourselves round the room to witness 
the performance of some 'nantch-girls’ belonging to the 
temple ; and departed at a late hour, after distribating some 
little presents, such as embroidered dipper^ bang^ etc., 
among the hiirest of our fair entertainera^ and taking a sketch 
of a beautiful creature named Biaca. On the opposite page 
is a fao-simile of a beautiful drawing by Noel Paten, taken 
from my original sketch, which gives a very &ir idea the 
stylo of beauty of the charming ‘ Biaca.* 

* I few this is sU disnged now. Seroda 1ms bwome too weQkiunm ; and 
1 am told the fair inhabitants are sadly demoraliseA 
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After spending two days here we started on onr retom to 
Bharwar, and it was with feelings of pleasure that I once 
more mounted my gallant gray, and felt that his first exult- 
ing hound dispelled all the dangerous fascinations which the 
enervating climate of Seroda, and the seducing beauty of its 
hiir inhabitants, had thrown around me. 

“Weel, lads,” said the Doctor, as we jogged along, “what 
div you think of Seroda? It’s no ill quarters for a wee 
while ; but what wi’ thae rampaugin priests and bonnie 
lasses, it wadna answer for you young chaps to bide there 
ower lang. ’Od, a week o’t wad spoil the best man in Scot- 
land •” 

We halted a couple of days at Belgaum, and the night 
before we left it sent on a spare horse each, to serve as a 
relay for next morning. On their way through the jungle 
they were attacked by a couple of contumacious bears, and 
one of them so severely wounded that his life was despairetl 
of for some days. This is a curious fact illustrative of the 
nature of the Indian bear. 1 know many instances of bears 
attacking a single man without provocation ; but I never, 
before nor since, have heard of their venturing to attack so 
laige a party ; for besides the three horses, there were two 
servants on horseback, and two bollocks carrying onr tents. 
Hie people of the neighbouring village tdOl us that for fomc 
time back they have been kept in constant alarm by the re- 
peated visits of these bears, who are daily becoming 
audacions ; and that in the course of last week eight or ten 
persons have been attacked and nearly killed by them. 

My brother and I have made a vow to revei^ the uisnlt 
offered to our steeds, and it shall go hard but we cry quits 
with master bruin, before he is many days older. 
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DHAKWAB, AND A SKCOND TBIP TO THE COAST. 

I CONCLUDED the last chapter with a solemn vow of vengeance. 
The reader shall now be informed how that vow was kept 

Dharwar, March 2.0th Immediately on our return to 

Dharwar, we despatched scouts to scour the country and 
gain intelligence of the two bears that attacked our horses on 
the march from Belgaum ; and this morning a messenger 
arrived with the gratifying intelligence that two bears of 
unusual size had been marked down on the side of a rocky 
hill about fifteen miles from hence. 

My brother and I, accompanied by Dr. Maephee, immedi- 
ately started on horseback, and fortunately reached the ground 
before the game hail been disturbed. They were lying asleep 
in a snug comer under cover of a projcctiug rock, and might 
both have been despatched without trouble had it not been 
for the imprudence of the Doctor, who fired a chai^ of ‘ grit 
shot’ into one of them before they were properly surrounded. 
The wounded bear started up with a loud roar, and mode off 
at an awkward gallop ; while his companion, putting her head 
between her l^s, rolled over the edge of the rock, plunged 
into thick cover, and although pursued by the whole party 
except myself, succeeded in making her escape. 

1 gave chase to the wounded bear ; and &om knowing the 
country wdl, managed to head him by catting across a 
shoulder of the hiU. The moment 1 shewed my s e l f the 
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ftniniftl lose upon Ms Mnd with a savage growl and 
prepared to do battle ; but he had hardly expanded his broad 
chest, when he dropped at my feet with a bullet through his 
heart He uttered one roar, the blood gushed in torrents 
from his mouth, and sinking to the ground with his head 
between his fore-paws, as if composing Mmself to sleep, he 
expired without a struggle. 

We now comifaenced a tedious chase after the bear that 
had escaped, and with infinite trouble succeeded in tracking 
her, through dense underwood, to another hill about a mile 
from the one on wMch she had been started. 

Here we lost aU traces of her amongst the rocks, but the 
nature of the ground afforded some clue to our farther search. 
The hill was composed of a ru^ed pile of enormous stones, 
intermixed with brushwood, and on the side to which we 
had carried the trail, presented a perpendicular face of scarped 
rock from thirty to forty feet high, along the face of which 
ran a ledge about two feet wide, wliich the natives informed 
us led to some deep fissures, likely to afford shelter to thiQ 
hnnted bear. 

We now felt satisfied that we had tracked her to hw lair, 
and laid our plans accordingly. 

It was arranged that my brother and the Doctor should 
proceed along the ledge of the rock accompanied a skillul 
tracker, while I guarded the only apparent outlet at the ork)- 
site extremity, and that the hunters who accompanied ns 
should take up commanding positions on various parts of the 
hill, to observe the motions of the bear in case she attempted 
to break away by some other pass that might have emi^ped 
our notice. 

I was making my way to my post, tiirough the tanked 
brushwood that skirted the Mise of the rock, and my. Mother 
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had dimbed some distance up the hill for the purpose of 
stationii^ the look-out men, when the Doctor, who had been 
left ou the ledge at the top of the precipice, moved foru'ard a 
few paces to obtain a view beyond a projecting point of rock 
that concealed the remainder of the ragged paidiway. Ue had 
hardly thrust his long neck beyond the impediment^ when he 
drew back with an exclamation of astonishment, and levelling 
his long fusee, shouted at the top of his voice — 

“ Come here, some o’ you, come here 1 The deevil is grin- 
ning in my very face.” 

I could not, from where I stood, command a view of the 
l)ear ; but judging from the direction of the Doctor's fusee, as 
he brought the sight to bear upon her, it appeared that she 
conld not be more than forty yards from him. 

* Hold your hand. Doctor!" cried my brother ; “till I get 
down to you." 

“ I canira,” exclaimed the Doctor, in despairing accents ; 
“ the rampaugin deevil is coming at me vnih every hair on 
her back standing on end, and she’s amaist at the grippin* o’ 
me." 

“ Beserve your fire then till she is close to you, and make 
sure work of it" 

But the words were hardly uttered when Mons Meg ex- 
ploded with her usual cannon-like report^ making the Doctor 
stagger back from the violence of the recoil ; and the bear, 
uttering a savage roar, rushed forward at a charging pace. ' 

She was evidently hard hit, for her fore-quarters were 
streaming with blood, but she was still strong and active, 

I fired the moment she came in si^t, but vrith unsteady 
aim, for the bullet, rebounding from a rock under hw fo^ 
went whistling idly over the hill. 

“ The spare gun—the spare gun, ye dinmed black pagan !” 
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shouted the Doctor, holdiug out his discharged weapon with 
one hand to fend off the enraged bear, and extending the other 
behind him to grasp the spare gun carried by his attendant. 
But the cowardly knave had fled at the first appearance of 
danger, and was already a hundred yards from the spot 

The bear was now pressing hard upon the Doctor, and 
seizing the barrel of the gun in her teeth >vrenched it out of 
his hands. Another moment and his head would have been 
between her jaws ; but the Doctor, with wonderful presence of 
mind, sprung boldly over the precipice, alighting on the top 
of a thick bush which broke his fall, and although stunned 
and bleeding, he reached the ground without sustaining any 
material injury. The bear to our astonishment took the leap 
without hesitation, and was on the point of seizing her unre- 
sisting victim, when my brother, who had by this time 
peached the platform overheat!, levelled his rifle with his 
usual coolness, and the shot was answered by a hoarse bub- 
bling cry that relieved my mind from a load of anxiety ; for 
although I could neither see the Doctor nor the bear, owing to 
the thick underwood that intervened, I knew well from that 
peculiar cry that the death-shot hod been administered. 

On reaching the spot where the Doctor lay I found him 
just recovering his senses, and struggling violently to disen- 
gage himself from the carcass of the bear, which was lyii% 
across him quite dead with his cap firmly grasped between 
her jaws. It appeared that she was in the very act of seis* 
ing the Doctor by the head when my brother fired with such 
beautifril coolness and precision The ball passed through 
her heart, and she fell dead with the cap in her month, leav- 
ing the head uninjured. The poor Doctor was so stunned and 
confused that it was some time before we could make him 
understand that his formidable antagonist was actually dead ; 
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and he sat for at least ten minutes, gazing in stupified wonder 
at her bleeding carcass, before he could find words to return 
thanks for his almost miraculous escape. 

Thus fell the two noted bears of Gurrog, and thus was 
our vow of vengeance accomplished. 

Soon after the above adventure, my brother and I, accomr 
panied by the Doctor and a young civilian, made another ex- 
cursion to the western coast, where we had good sport as 
usual. But as my readers have had more than a fair propor- 
tion of sporting adventures lately, I shall confine my extracts 
fiom the notes taken on this occasion to the description of a 
‘suttee,’ or self-immolation of a Hindoo widow, which we 
happened to witnesa 

The ‘ suttee ’ took place at a village a few miles from our 
caiup, and horrible as it may soimd to stand by and see a 
fellow-creature — a woman — burnt to death ; yet my brother 
and the young civilian, being the only magistrates in the 
neighbourhood, considered it their duty to attend the cere- 
mony, in hopes of dissuading the infatuated victim from her 
purpose ; or failing of this, at least to rescue her in the event 
of hei springing off the pile; for if no Europeans were 
present, the brutal Brahmins would, under such circumstances, 
thrust her back into the flames ; and instances have occurred 
where the woman’s life has been saved by the interposition 
of a nu^stratc, even after the fatal pile had been lighted. 
When we arrived at the spot we found a number of Brah- 
mins erecting the funeral pile close to the sea ; and it excited 
feelings of unutterable disgust to see the relations of the tm- 
fortunate widow laughing and jesting as they arranged the 
horrid apparatus. They appeared to look forward with 
pleasure to the approaching tragedy ; and no one seemed to 
bestow a thought on the fearful sufferings wluch the victim 
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of saperstition must endure, ere the sacrifice was completed. 
The pile was composed of logs of wood interspersed with 
layers of dry straw, sugar-canes, and other combustibles ; 
this was covered with a mat, and to render it still more in- 
flammable, was saturated with ‘ghee ' or clarified butter. The 
height of the erection might be about four feet, the breadth 
being just sufScient to admit of two bodies lying side by 
side ; and above it was a platform of dried wood so con- 
structed as to fall upon the bodies as soon as the fire con- 
sumed the slight props by which it was supported. 

After about two hours spent in building the pile, a 
confused din of trumpets and tomtoms announced the arrival 
of the widow, preceded by the corpse of her hiisband, and 
followed by a crowd of friends and relations. She was a 
beautiful young creature not more than eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, and my blood ran cold as I saw her led forth 
like a lamb to the slaughter. Ikfuch as I bad heard of the 
courage displayed by Indian women in the act of self-immo- 
lation, I did not believe it possible that one so young and of 
so delicate a frame as the present victim, could behold the 
dreadful apparatus prepared for her destruction without a 
shudder. But no traces either of sorrow or of fear were 
visible on her placid countenance. She seemed to have 
taken leave of this world for ever, and to have fijced her 
every thought on the prospect of meeting her husband in 
etemi^. Her pale interesting features gave the most perfect 
idea of resignation. And her firm step and selfposSMied 
manner satisfied us that no exciting or stnpifying dr^ had 
been administered to prepare her for the awful oeiemony. 

We had come determined to save Uie poor oresduie if 
possible, and were more than ever anxious to do so now that 
we had seen her. 
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While the corpse was being prepared for the funeral pile, 
we insisted on being allowed an interview with the intended 
victim ; and made use of every argnment we conld think of to 
dissnade her ficom her purpose. We offered to make her a 
handsome allowance for life, and to protect her ftom the 
malice of the priests if she only consented to live. But all 
was of no avail The accursed Brahmins had done their work 
too well 

If a widow refuses to sacrifice hersell those crafty hypo- 
crites, tlxpse ministers of the devil, expel her from her caste 
with curses and ignominy ; she is looked upon as a degraded 
being ; she cannot marry again ; she becomes an outcast, 
shunned and despised by all ; and even her nearest relatives 
tlare not countenance her. In the temples women are daily 
exhorted to this act of self-immolation, by promises of eternal 
happiness ; and threateneti with poverty, scorn, and infamy, if 
they allow the natural love of life to prevail 

Is it then to be wondered at that poor, ignorant creatures, 
thus urged and threatened by a crafty priesthood, prefer deatli 
— even a fiery death on the funeral pile — ^to life purchased at 
such a price ? 

The poor girl appeared grateful for the interest we took 
in her ; and a tear — the first we had seen her shed — trembled 
on her long silken eyelashes as she thanked us; but her 
resolution remained unshaken. She presented each cff us 
with a cocoa-nul which she b^ged us to keep for her tuika • 
and waving her baud with the air of an inspired bmi^ she 
motioned us to withdraw. • 

To my dying day I shall never forget that scene. 

As we turned to depart, I saw a dmHIiah smile of 
steal over the countenance of the officiating priest 

The corpse having been stripped, and washed in the aw i. 
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was stietched, naked as it was, upoh the ground in front of the 
funeral pile ; and the widow, seating herself at the head, pre- 
pared to take leave of her relationa It was very affecting to 
see her aged mother throw herself at her daughter's feet, kiss 
them, and bid her farewell 

The poor girl’s firmness could not withstand this trial— 
she wept bitterly — but it was only for a moment Waving 
her hand as if wishing to be left to her own thoughts, she 
appeared to forget everything upon eartli, and with her face 
raised to heaven called incessantly on her gods. Her atti- 
tude was that of intense devotion ; and except when disturbed 
by persons kissing her feet or making her touch cocoa-nnts, 
which are then esteemed holy, she never moved a limb. 

During this time the priests chanted passages fi-om their 
sacred books, promising eternal happiness to their jwor vic- 
tim if she kept up her courage and completed tlu* sacrifice. 
When they had finished, tire corpse was laid ujMjn the funeral 
pile, and the widow, unassistcil walked three times round it. 
Having completed the third round, her little brother knelt at 
her feet and kissed them, while her father poured oil upon 
her head ; and the unfeeling momsters who surrounded her^ — 
many of them women — raised a joyful shout, minted witli 
peals of laughter, as if exulting at the nmr approach df the 
last awful ceremony. It was fearful to behold such baldness 
of heart, particularly among women. 

The young widow’s earthly career was now drawing 
rapidly to a close. A few moments more, and she wduld 
be suffering the most horrible of deaths. But her ^e quAiled 
not, nor did her lips quiver. She ascended the fatal pile As if 
it had been her bridal-bed ; and stretching herself by the aide 
of Ure loathsome corpse — already in an advanced stagb of 
decay — she clasped it in her anusi, and rested her beswtifnl 
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head on tiie breast, which was literally a weltering mass of 
corruption. 

It was fearful to behold the living and the dead thus 
united ; to contrast the rounded limbs and graceful figure of 
that fair girl, with the bloated, grinning corpse which she held 
in her embrace. My heart sickened at the sights and a fedi- 
ing of deadly faintness came over me ; but 1 had strength to 
see the tiv^edy completed. 

I was close to the pile, and watched the poor victim’s 
countenance narrowly; it was pale as death, but perfectly 
placid. She imver moved a muscle, and appeared more like 
a marble, or rather bronze, image than a living being. Even 
on the brink of eternity, with the prospect of so fearful a 
death before her eycn, the fortitude inspired by a blind and 
devoted sujierstition supported her through the tiiaL 

When all the preparations were completed, a horrid yell 
was raised, and a number of men rushed, with lighted torches, 
towards the pile, shouting, (.lancing, and screaming like demons. 
In an instant the whole was in flames. Heaps of buruing 
straw fell on the two bodies The deatb-ehriek of the 
wretched victim was drowned amidst the roar of a thousand 
voi<}e3. The bickering flames rose high above the pile. All 
was one glowing mass of fire, and the poor creature’s sufietings 
were ended. Once I saw her struggle, but it was only for a 
moment, and dreadful though her agony must have been, it 
could not have lasted above a few seconds. The wind was 
high, and the dry wood burned with such foxy, that in a few 
minutes, more than half of the pile was consumed, and no mm 
would have guessed that two human bodies were smouldap* 
ing in the midst of it 

As we turned to leave the accursed spot tihe worthy 
Doctor, who had hitherto remained a sflent but deqi^« 
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affected spectator of the dreadful ceremouy, fbund it impos- 
sible any longer to restrain his indignation, and striding up 
to the principal Brahmin, he gave vent to his outraged feel- 
ings, by damning him to his heart’s content in choice Malabar, 
of all known languages the one most abounding in powerful 
anathemas. 

The haughty Brahmin, accustomed to lord it over the 
timid Hindoo, stood perfectly aghast at being thus beaided, 
in presence of his disciples, by an unbelieving Kaffer. He 
was ‘something more than wrath,’ and would doubtless 
have roasted poor Macphee ab’ve had he possessed the power 
to do sa As it was, he had to brook the insult as best he 
mi^M: ; while the Doctor, spitting on the ground in token of 
his utter disgust, thrust his hands deep into his i}ockets, and 
walked away evidently much relieved by this outpouring of 
his wrath. 

Since the time I write of, the Indian Government have, 
on the principle of ‘better late than never,’ succeeded in 
putting a stop to these barbarous sacrifices. But I look 
upon it as a lasting disgrace to the British Nation, that such 
diabolical cruelty should have been so long tolerated. 

It used to be said, that it might endanger the country to 
interfere with the superstitious observances of the natives. A 
feeble excuse for still more fi^ble policy. Did we not, many 
years before, when our hold upon the country was mudli less 
firm than at the time I write of, put a stop to ^ unnatural 
ptacrice of sacrificing female children ? And what dangerous 
consequenca ensued? None whatever; the mass of the 
people blessed us for our interference Why then were * sut- 
tees’ tolerated! Who were the instigators and perpetrators 
of tluwe heaUienish rites ? A very small jawportion of the 
popularion. None but higb-caste j^cahmins bunted thmr 
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widows; and had we then, as we have now, deolaied any 
one guilty of murder who assisted at such a ceremony, or, 
by threats or promises, instigated others to do so, we should 
not only have acted a manly and a Christian part, but have 
saved thousands of victims from a miserable death ; and, as 
the result proves, without in the slightest d<gree diminishing 
our influence in the country.* 

On our way back from the coast, we made a detour to 
the northward ; and at Meritch met Lord Clare, the Governor 
of Bombay, who was making a progress through the southern 
Mahratta' countrj', to visit the native chiefs. 

To those who delight in barbarous pageantry, this would 
have been a fine opix>rtunity for indulging their propensity. 
Tlie whole (country appeared to keep holiday ; and ‘ durbars' 
and processions were of daily and hourly occurrence. 

The Bajah of Kolaj)oor, almost the last prince of the once 
powerful Mahratta race, and the only one whose court still 
flourishes in the true semibarbarous stylo, was one of many 
whom wo visited. He is a little, black, vnlgar-looking man ; 
and his court, like that of most Indian Princes, exhibits a 
curious mixture of magnificence and tawdry finery. He 
received us 'most graciously, and did his best to amuse us 
with nautches, reviews, and hunting-parties. 

I have, in a previous chapter, described the method of 
running down antelope with hunting-leopards, which is the 
rajah’s favourite sport, but one not at all suited to my taste. 
The reviews were more interesting, and I was much pleased 
with the gallant bearing of the Mahratta horsemerx 

They are fine-looking men, well mounted on tall, active, 

* Not Biahmins only, but all Ri^poots, and gtnerally the Mahrtttaa, and 
Timiy other oaatea, uaed to practiae tbia horrid rite. One daaa in the Motiiaiii 
Mahratta ooantry — ^the Lingayats— buried their wiAowa ahve. — ^W. & 

Q 
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native horses, and armed with a sword, and a lance about 
twelve feet long. In the use of this latter weapon, they are 
unrivalled, and in their exercises perform feats which, to 
those who have not witnessed them, must sound almost 
incredible; that of picking up a tent-peg on the point of a 
lance struck me as one of the most extraordinary. A tent- 
peg, as thick as a man’s ann, and upwards of two feet long, 
is driven firmly into the ground, till only a few inches remain 
above the surface, and a man exerting his utmost strength 
cannot pull it up. The horseman rides past this at speed, 
and striking it with the point of the lance, jirks it out of the 
ground, and carries it off. 

By what peculiar knack a man is enabled to do this with 
a slender bamboo spear, 1 never could understand; but it 
appears to be done without any effort on the part of the 
horseman, and almost invariably at the first attempt 
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DuBDfO OUT sporting excursions in India, although hunting 
in all its branches was our principal object, yet it was not oui 
only one. We took quite as much pleasure in studying the 
habits ^d natural history of the various animals we met with 
as in the chase ; and although my notes on these interesting 
subjects are not so scientific as I could wish, they may never- 
theless atford some points of interest to the naturalist, if not to 
the general reader. I have, in two former chapters, given some 
account of the antelope and the tiger ; and shall devote this 
chapter to a few remarks on that rare animal, the Indian 
bison, with the tlirce varieties of deer found in the western 
provinces, viz^ the sambar or great nisa-deer, the cheetle or 
spotted-deer, and the mimtjak or rib-faced deer. 

The Indian bison, gaour, or jungle koolgah of the natives 
(bos gaurus of Cuvier ?), is one of the largest known animals 
of the genus Bos. It has hitherto, I believe, Ireen found only 
in the lieavy forest jungles of the peninsula of India, u’here 
the wild buffalo is unknown ; and I have never heard of its 
being discovered in the more northern provinces, where wild 
buffaloes abound. 

I have been told that a species of wild ox, closely resem- 
bling the Indian bison, is fotmd in the forests of the Bui^ 
raeso Empire ; but, from the descriptions I have had of this 
animal, I am inclined to think it must be the gayal Qtos 
gavcem), a smaller and much less formidable animal than the 
one at present under our notice. 
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The extreme wildness of the Indian bisao, together with 
the unhealthy nature of the jungle which he inhabits, render- 
ing the pursuit of him a work of considerable difficulty and 
even of danger, his natural history and habits are as yet but 
imperfectly known to natuialisiss; and by European sportsmen 
he is very generally confounded with the wild buffalo, an 
animal to which he does not bear the slightest resemblance 
either in habits or appearanca The only preserved specimen 
I have ever seen of this animal is a young one, a very poor 
specimen, that has lately been added to the collection in the 
British Museum. 

In the English edition of Cuvier,* the reader will find the 
only description I have ever met with, in any work on natural 
history, of the gaur (bo$ gaurus), which, from several peculi- 
arities therein mentioned, I conceive to be the same animal of 
which we are now treating. 

My own description of this animal was noted down on 
the spot, from two good specimens, male and femala They 
were shot near the village of Dandilly, about thirty miles west 
from Dharwar, in the heavy forest jungle which clothes the 
Western Ghauts. The following are the accurate dimensions 
of the two animals. The measurements were taken immedi- 
ately after death, and without following the curve of the botl> . 
The length w'as taken with a tape, between two upright Btick-s, 
one placed at the nose and the other at the insertion of the 
tail; the height was measured, in like maimer, from the 
spurious hoof of the foreleg to the top of the shoulder, the 
measurement of the foot bdng omitted, to allow for the dimi- 
nution in the length of the limb, which wonld be occasioned 
by the weight of the animal when standing 

• C'uTier’* Aniraal Kingdom, by Griffith, 1827, vol. Iv. p, t82* 
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I bad no means of weighing the animals ; bnt judging 


from the weight of the bull’s head, which was as much as two 
men could conveniently carry, slung between them on a 
bamboo, it must be enormous. I only know of one bull hav- 
ing been killed of greater size than the one from which the 
above measurements were taken. He stood six feet two 
inches at the shoulder, and was otherwise large in proportion ; 
but not having been present at his death, 1 have no memor- 
audnra of his dimensions except the height I saw his skuU, 
which greatly exceeded in size any one I have ever met with. 
He was said to be a very old animal and remarkably savage. 

The head of the Indian bison is more square, and shorter 
in proportion, than tliat of the common ox ; and the ehaflVon, 
particularly in the male animal, is considerably arched, like 
that of a ram. The forehead is broad, the frontal bone slightly 
concave, and surmounted by a thick ridge of solid bone, risiog 
in the form of an arch between the horns and overbangii^ 
the forehead — a striking peculiarity, sufficient of itself to dis- 
tinguish the skull of the ludiau bison from that of any other 
animal of the same genus. The horns — one foot three inches 
apart at the base — spring out from eadi side of the head with 
a sweep in continuation of the arched bony ridge, rather iph 
dining backwards, and curving upwards and inwards, the 
points approaching each other directly over the basS of 
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droll, in sncTi a position that they cannot be rendered avail- 
able for the purpose of goring ; it is therefore probable that 
the bison makes more use of his massive well-protected skull 
than of his horns in combat; only one instance has come 
tmder my observation of a man having been killed by a bison, 
and on this occasion the victim was crushed to death against 
a tree by the broad forehead of the animal. 

The horns are of a light gray colour tipped with black, 
rather short, and exceedingly thick at the base. The fore- 
head above the eyes is covered with a tliick coat of hair of a 
bght cream colour, which, below the eyes, shades into a deep 
brown, approaching to black. The muzzle is large and fulL 
Eye small, and of a light-blue colour, which gives the animal 
a remarkable appearance. The tongire is extremidy rough 
and covered with sharp papillae, which turn bjickwards; the 
palate, which is white, is also armed wntb papilla*. The neck 
is short, thick, and heavy ; and in the male is protected by 
large folds of skin. The skin on the neck, •shoulders, and 
thighs, is abnost as thick as that of the rhinoceros, and, like 
it, is much prized by the natives for the purpose of making 
shields ; some idea of its thickness may be formed from the 
fact that a green bull’s hide is considered a heavy load for a 
stout bullock. The dewlap is small in the male, and hardly 
perceptible in the female ; shoulder very deep and muscular ; 
chest broad ; forelegs short, although from the great depth of 
shoulder the animal stands much higher before than behind ; 
forearm extremely large (2 feet 6 inches in circumference), 
but the leg below the knee fine like that of a deer. The 
hoofs, jet black, finely formed and hard as iron, are small in 
proportion to the size of the animal, although considerably 
larger than those of a common ox. Behind the neck, and 
immediately above the shoulder, rises a thick fleshy hump 
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like that of the zebu, but nt^ so hugi^ and bom this com* 
mcQces the dorteU ridffe, which forms the moat striking feature 
in the appearance of this animal, and is a peculiarity which 1 
have not remarked in any other. This ridge, which is about 
two inches in thickness, and of a firm gristly texture, rises 
from the back like the keel of a boat reversed ; it is fiom six 
to seven inches high at its jimction with the hump, and 
gradually diminishes to three inches at the point where it 
terminates abruptly, a little beyond the centre of the back. The 
biud-cpuirtcrs — as in the common bison— droop considerably ; 
and, in the male animal particularly, appear disproportion- 
ately small and weak, when comimred with his enormous 
forehand. The tail is short, the tuft of hair at the end not 
reaching below the hocks. Young animals are covered with 
a short thick coat of woolly hair, w'hich becomes more scanty 
with age ; and in vciy old animals the back and sides are 
almost naked, showing a dark shining skin like that of the buf- 
falu. The general colour of the animal is a dark coffee brown, 
at some seasons almost block, at others inclining to rufous ; 
l>elly and inside of the tliighs ochrej' yellow ; forehead and 
legs below the knee dirty white, or rather a light cream 
colour. 

The female differs from the male in having tlie hump on 
the shoulder very small, indeed hardly perceptible ; horns less 
mbust ; longer and more finely formed head ; slender neck, 
without any folds in the skin ; hardly any dewlap ; and in the 
dorsal ridge extending loss far back, not beyond the centre of 
the back. Neither male nor female have any vestige of a 
mane. The skull is two inches thick on the forehead, and in 
an old male is so hard and compact, as frequently to resist a 
bullet I have more tlmn once fired at a bull’s head within 
twenty yards, with a bullet weighing more than an ounce, and 
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Mt Mm between the eyes, without pzodnoiii^ any other dSoot 
than that of stonning him for a few seconds ; and on one 
occasion, in skinning the head of a bull which 1 had dropped, 
in the act of chaiging, by a ball in the forehead, and after- 
wards despatched by another shot in the nape of the nedk, 1 
found the bullet, although it had only struck the thin part of 
the skull which protects the orbit of the eye, flattened out 
under the skin like a crown-piece ; the bone, which in this 
part is not more than half an inch thick, had resisted the 
farther progress of the bullet as effectually as though it had 
been iron ; and although cracked and splintered, over a cir- 
cular space of three inches in diameter, was sufficiently com- 
pact to hold together till all the mt(^ument8 were removed ; 
when it came away in small pieces, leaving the orbit of tlie 
eye uncovered. It may be supposed that this was owing 
to my having used too small a charge of powder ; but such 
was not the case, for with the same charge I had previously 
sent a bullet through the thickest part of the animal's 
body, breaking the shoulder-blade and one of the ribs in its 
passaga 

The bison of India carries bis head low, like the common 
bison, and altogether presents very much the appearance 
which I fancy that animal w’ould have if divested of its 
sha^y mmie. A friend of mine, who examined the skeleton 
of the animal after it had been picked clean by the vultures, 
could only discover thirteen pairs of ribs, as in oommon 
ox, whereas the bison is furnished with fourteen pain, 1 
think, however, notwithstanding the absence of the fourtemitb 
pair of ribs, that the great breadth of the forehead, the ahi^ 
of the boms, the elevated shoulder, the dioo{nng hindr^tuuter. 
the shurtneaB of the tail, the extreme thicknett of the Md^ and 
the woolly texture of the hair, afford suffideat reasons for 
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teferriDg this animal to the bisoxitiiie grcmp ; aad that it ia 
identical with the auimid described by Cmfier tm the ioi 
gcmrua, there can be no doubt 

The &vonrite haunt of the bison appears to be a mono* 
tainouB country clothed with forest ; and accordin^y th^ are 
found in considerable numbers in the heavy forest jun^e 
along the whole line of the Western Ghauts. Th^ generally 
go in herds of ten or fifteen ; and are found in the morning 
and evening in the small open glades of the forest, where they 
repair to feed on the young grass and tender shoots of the 
bamlMjo .which spring up in these spots after the monsoon. 
They retire during the heat of the day to the thickest recesses 
of tltc fore8t> where it is difficult to find them, and almost 
impossible to approach them. The native hunters say the 
female bears nine muntlis, and drops her calf in November ; 
for , wluch purpose she retires to the more open jungles on the 
outskirts of the forest In the month of May the old bulls 
an’ generally found solitary. The natives informed us that 
they hod once or twice succeeded in taking a young calfi but 
such was the incorrigible wildness of the little animal that 
they could not succeed in rearing it : it refused milk and 
every other kind of food, and struggled incessantly to escape, 
till it beat itself to death.* 

The bison is naturally a fierce animal, and particularly so 
when wounded ; if not brought down or disabled by the first 
shot he generally charges, and I have known instances of their 
being the first to commence hostilities. I have been told they 
inVariably do so if they perceive the hunter ; but I confess I 
never had sufficient curiosity to try the experiment I always 
approached them np the wind, with as much caution as if I 

* SoTenl inaUutces havo occurred in which blioit calves have reared, 
and lived fiw two or three years j but they do not ffirive in domesticity.'— W. E. 
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had been staUdng deer, and took care to conceal myself 
effectually before I fired. The herd, startled by the report of 
the rifle, and unable to discover any enemy — for, as I said 
before, I took care never to give them the wind of me — ^were 
seized with a panic and fled; and although the wounded 
animal sometimes attempted to charge, he was in general so 
far disabled as not to prove very dangerous. 

In a previous chapter, on bison-shooting, I mentioned an 
instance of my having been charged by the old bull of a herd, 
who returned on hearing the wouudeil cow bellow. On 
another occasion my brother was charged by a solitary bull 
without any previous provocation ; he was going quietly 
through the forest looking for deer, when ho heard a crashing 
noise behind him, and, on looking back, discovered an old 
bull making at him with his head down and Iris tail on end ; 
there being no tree at hand behind which he could shelter him- 
self my brother, fortunately, had presence of mind to stand 
his ground, and, waiting till the bull was close to him, fired 
in his face. The bull drop[)ed on his knees apparently 
stumied, but immediately recovered himself, and as if satisfied 
that the strange intruder on bis dominions was a fellow not 
to be trifled with, he walked off into cover with the blood 
trickling over his nose, and was never more seen. 

Native hunters in general have a great dre^ of the bison, 
and give exaggerated accounts of its ferocity. There are few, 
except the ‘ Seedecs,' who venture to attack them ;■ and even 
they greatly prefer taking a pot-shot from a tree to following 
them on foot Some native huntsmen even refuse to act as 
guides in the parts of the forest which they frequent I 
recollect once being out deer-stalking with a fellow of this 
description, when we came imexpecte(fly on a herd of bison ; 
being in thick cover they made off before I could raise my 
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rifle, but even the transient glimpse we had of them so terrir 
fled my guide that he nearly dropped, and neither threats nor 
bribes could induce him to advance another step into the 
forest On my asking him to describe the animal which had 
occasioned such alarm, he whispered (for he was a&aid to 
speak above his breath) that it was the Jungle Koolgab ; and, 
holding his hands high above his head, assured me that it was 
as large as an elephant, with horns as long as his arms, and 
more ferocious than a tiger. 

Bison seldom leave the shelter of the forest ; but instances 
have been known of solitary bulls straying into the open 
country, under which circumstances they become exceedingly 
fierce and dangerous. An instance of this occurred during 
my residence in India. A large bull was discovered in an 
0{>en jdain sev'eral miles from any jungle, and information 
Imving been sent to the nearest nulitaiy station, a party o£ 
young officers turned out irgainst him. The original plan was 
to approach him quietly and shoot liim ; but on arriving at 
the ground it was found so beautifully adapted for cavalry 
movements, that some of the young gentlemen, who were keen 
ivog-hunters, proposed to give the noble brute something like 
fair play, by attacking him on horseback with their fiivourite 
weapon, the spear. This measure — more chivalrous than pru- 
dent — ^was canied by a large majority ; and after a desperate 
engagement which lasted several hours, the unfortunate bull 
was done to death ; but not before one borse had been lolled, 
and his rider severely iiyured. The horse being young and 
violent, did not wheel off quickly enough when the spear was 
delivered, and the bull catching him under the flank with his 
horns, tossed him over his head as if he had been no heavier 
than a dog. The horse had Ws spine and thigh-bone fractured, 
nnd the rider was with difficulty saved from the enraged 
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anims], by bis companiona coming to the resctte>, and divertr 
ing his attack to themselvea. 

In forest shootings the sportsman should alwa3r8 be pro- 
vided with two guns, a rifle — ^which, if he does not object to 
the weight, had better be double-barrelled — to be carried by 
himsplf, and a smooth-bored double-barrel to be carried by 
his attendant, as a reserve. I recommend the spare gun to be 
smooth-bored, as being more easily charged in a hurry than a 
grooved barrel ; and, although not so efficient at long ranges 
as a rifle, it is sufficiently accurate for short distances and 
running shots. Both guns ought to carry a large-sized ball — 
not less, I should say, than twelve to the pound — and if they 
are both of the same calibre so much the better, as many 
annoying mistakes in loading are thus avoided. It is also a 
good plan, instead of carrying patches, to have the bullets 
sewed up in pieces of greased leather ; much time is thus 
saved in loading, and every Indian sportsman knows how 
valuable moments sometimes are both in bison and tiger 
shooting. Some men have a fancy for using plugs or cylin- 
ders of lead instead of bullets,* but I never approved bf them ; 
they cannot be depended upon at any distance, arid the only 
advantage they possess is that of containing a greater weight 
of metal, which, with a gun carrying a bullet of twelve to tlte 
poimd, I consider superfluous. Others I have seen who out 
their bullets into four quarters, previous to sewing them up 
in leather ; but this is a palpable piece of absurdity, to which 
the doctor's plan of using ‘grit shot’ and a wide-mouthed 
fusee is vastly superior. 

The ammunition should be carried in a leather porudt, 
buckled round the waist, and hanging towards the right 
side, so as to come readily to the handl; it should be divided 

* This 1 belicvs to be the origiiial idett of the nodmi conical bait 
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into three compartments— one for the povder-fiadc, anothm 
for bullets, and the third — a small one— for caps ; the best 
and handsomest material for a poudi of this description, is 
a dressed leopard-skin *of your own killmg.’ 

A hunting-knife thrust into the belt — the mode of carry- 
ing it which from experience 1 found most convmiimit — ^is 
also a necessary appendage : this must not be a little pocket- 
knife, like the ‘ skean-dhu,’ used by Highland sportsmen, but 
a good serviceable weapon with a blade at least eighteen 
inches long, as sharp as a razor, and heavy enough to hew a 
passage through tangled thickets of underwood^ — to quarter 
the larger species of deer — or to cut a stout pole on which to 
cany homo the smaller onea A knife of this kind some- 
times proves a valuable weapon in the event of coming to 
close quarters with a bear ; and I have frequently found it of 
seiyieo in finishing a wounded stag that objected to being put 
out of pain in the usual manner. 

I have known men who carried pistols in their belt, in 
addition to the knife ; but they are very inconvenient 
weapons, and seldom come into play. The only dccasion 
on which I ever knew a pistol prove of service was in a 
tigeiwhunt, when my brother — ^who had dismounted from the 
elephant, to shoot a wounded tiger that refused to break 
cover — dropped him, in the act of charging, with a pistol- 
bullet, after both barrels of his rifle had been discharged. 

A flint and steel for striking a light, and a pocket com- 
pass, are articles which no sportsman should ever be without ; 
and a telescopic although not so indispensably necessary in 
forest shooting as on the plains or open hilla, is always worth 
the trouble of carrying. 

Never, for the sake of saving yontaelf a little additioiMl 
height, allow your attendant to carry the ammnnition-ponoli. 
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This arrangement is not only inconvenient for loading, but in 
the event of your being separated by accident, and losing each 
otiier in the jungle, yon are left unarmed. Neither let your 
stock of ammunition be too scanty ; tliere is no saying how 
many shots you may require ; and of all the miseries of sport- 
ing life, that of finding your ammunition-poach empty in the 
hour of need is the worst 

The best dress for forest sporting is a close round jacket 
of strong fustian, cord breeches, and leather leggings, all as 
nearly as possible of the colour of dry bamboo or withered 
herbage. This is of the utmost importance ; a dress of any 
conspicuous colour is not only inappropriate for stalking ; but 
may prove fatal to the wearer, by attracting the attention of 
the bison and inducing them to chaigo. A British officer u) 
the Bombay Presidency met with his death, a few yrmrs ago, 
from having imprudently gone out bison-shooting in a white 
jacket. The bull of the herd charged him ; and although he 
did liis best to escape by dodging among the trees, he pre- 
sented too conspicuous an object to elude the vigilance of the 
enraged animal, which eventually hunted him down, auil 
crushed him to death against a tree. 

A common shooting-jacket is not only inconveniently heavy 
for jangle work, but the skirts and pockets— onnecesBary 
appendages where the ammnnition-ponch is used— are 
troublesome in getting through thick cover, and occaaiaB a 
rustling; which frequently mars the success of the )M8t*con- 
dttcted stalk. The head-piece may be of any de6ari{4io& pro- 
vided it is a good colour, and protects the head from the sun. 

I generally used to w^ a sort of thing in the fenn of a 
hunting-cap, made of strong tanned leather, with a peak to 
protect the ey^ Thfe, although somewhat uncouth in form, 
and hard in texture, possessed the advantage of fitting dose 
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to the head, and did yeoman’s service, in forcing a passage— 
ram fashion — ^through tangled masses of thorny brushwood. 

No man need attempt to shoot bison or stalk deer in the 
forest, who is not in good working condition, and capable of 
enduring both heat and thirst ; for in your tropical forests 
there is no water to be found except a few stagnant pools, 
filled with a decoction of decayed v^etable matter, and 
trodden into mud by the feet of wild animals ; and to drink 
anything stronger than water, while exposed to the heat of a 
tropical sun, is little short of suicida The training, I ac- 
knowledge, is disagreeable ; and the patient must expect, for 
the first few days, to return from work with his tongue loll- 
ing out of his mouth, his eyes burning in their sockets, and 
feeling, on the whole, a good deal like a rabid deg that has 
been hunted through a couple of counties ; only that * hydro- 
pliobia’ w’ill not be one of his sjTnptoma But if he survive 
the first week, he will .soon get hardened to it ; and consider 
the glorious draught of pale ale which awaits him on his 
return to camp, an ample recompense for all the sufferings 
of the day. — Always include in your baggage a pewter 

imt, containing at least a quart Nothing short of this will 
suffice to qxiench the thirst generated by a day’s bison- 
shooting. ‘ This has been proved,’ as the old receipt-books 
have it 

The description of bison-shooting given in a previous 
chapter sufficiently explains the method of stalking and 
driving this animaL 

We come now to the deer tribe, the first of which in 
point of size, though not the best in quality, is the * Saitibay * 

The great Busa-deer or Sambar (Germs ArisMelis of 
Cuvier) is a noble animal nearly as huge as the elk, and is 
generally so called by European sportsmen ; but, except in 
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point of sue, he bears no resomblanoo whatever to that ani- 
mal He has all the grace and lofty beating of the European 
stag; and possesses one advantage over him, that of being 
better shaped behind. The hind-quarters of the sambar are 
like those of a thoroughbred horse ; whereas the red-deer is 
low behind, and more or less cat-hammed like a donkey. 
The horns are as large, in proportion to the sue of the a n i ma l, 
as those of the European stag ; but more robust, and are nearly 
of the same form ; differing only in this respect that, although 
they are regularly shed and renewed, and annually increase in 
size, they never acquire more than two antlers— the brow antler 
and anotlier near the top of the beam. 

A moderate-sized head, now in my possession, measures as 
follows : — • 

Length of eknll, the flesh being rtmorcd 1 6^ 

Breadth between the eyes . . 0 6 

CLrcumference of the burr . . Oil 

Circumference of horn above the brow antler 0 

Length from tip to burr along the curve S 9 

S|>an from tip to tip . . . 8 7 

I have, however, seen heads which grcat|y exceeded the 
above dimensions. The hugest I ever met with was a gigantic 
specimen, preserved at Mysore, and said to have boon killwl 
. by the Hon. Mr. Cole, which. Is the best ot my recollection, 
measured eighteen inches round the burr, and was laige in 
proportion, the beam being nearly as thick as a man's ana. 
But a head of Uiis kind is not to be inet with every day. 

The head of the Busa-deer is beautifully formed, the line 
of the face straight, and the muzzle fine ; the suborMial sinus 
— ^which is veiy large— expands greatly when tire animal is 
excited. The ears are modi larger and broads than timse of 
the ^iropean stag. The nedc, throat, and dronldan, ore 
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covered with loog coaiee hair, which is capable of bdng 
erected like the mase of a lion, and gives the animal a for- 
midable appearance when standing at bay or otherwise ex- 
cited. The genaral colour is dark brown in summer, and deep 
slate colour, approaching to black, in winter. The face is of 
a darker shade than the general colour. Inside of the Ic^ 
and thighs, favm colour, belly whitish, breast black. The 
hinds are a shade lighter in colour, and have a longer and less 
finely formed head than the stags. Both male and female 
have canine teeth in the upper jaw.* 

Unfortunately, I do not possess any memorandum of the 
size and weight of this animal ; and can therefore only state, 
in a general way, that a full-grown stag measures from four- 
teen to fifteen hands (or 5 feet 4 inches) at the shoulder, and 
weighs as much as a moderate-sized ox. They are said to , 
grew to the height of sixteen hands, and this I can believe to 
he the case from the immense size of some heads I have seen, 
although I never had the good fortune to meet with so fine a 
specimen myself. They are found amongst heavy jangle in 
all parts of India ; and are particularly numerous on the 
Neilgherry hills, and along the Western Ghauts. At the time 
I visited the Neilgherry hills, deer were so nnmerons that they 
used to come iuto the gardens at night ; and, in beating fox 
deer, witli a party of ten guns, I have shot as many as three^ 
besides a wiW-boar, to my own share, within a few mfleH of 
the cantonment. 

The Rusa-deer, or Samhar, is very impatient of heat ; and 
conceals himself during the day in the deepest recesses of the 
forest Like all animals of the deer tribe, it has a great pre- 
dilection for salt ; and at the season when the natives set fire 
to the long grass, those animals resort in great nunibe m to 
^ In tha K«d-cl««r the canine teeth «re ontgr found In Hm 
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the burnt ground, apparently for tbe purpose of licking up the 
ashes. So eager are they to obtain this luxury, tluit I have 
seen a herd of them gambolling about on the burnt space, 
while the ground was still hot and smoking, as if waiting im- 
patiently till the ashes were sufficiently cool to suit their 
palate. 

The st^ is a very powerful and courageous animal, and 
stands resolutely at bay wheu wounded. Tlic natives declare 
that he frequently attacks the bison. 1 once shot a buU-bison 
with several deep wounds in his neck, only partially healed ; 
it was evident that these could not have been received in 
combat with one of his own species ; the horns of the bison 
being not only too bhmt to penetmte so thick a hide, but so 
placed that the points cannot be used, except by young ani- 
mals, whose horns liave not yet acquirod the proj>er curve. 1 
therefore concluded that the wounds must have Ihh-ii inilicted 
by the claws of a tiger ; but old Kaiuali, who was my guide 
on the occasion, laughed at the idea — Siiyiug that the tiger 
never ventured to attack a male bison — and tliat the w’ounds 
had been inflicted by the antlers of a stag. Ilcassured me 
that during the rutting season, the mole sambar^not aatia&ed 
with the ideasures of his own seraglio — sometimes attempts to 
seduce the female bison from the paths of virtue ; and thsA on 
such occasions deadly encounters take place betwcHsn the 
cervine Lothario and the injured bull. Kamah had more than 
once witnessed one of these duels ; and declared that the indo- 
mitable courage and formidable weapons of the stag frequently 
prevailed against the enormous strength of his colossal tm- 
tagonist. On making further inquiries, I found this statement 
confirmed by the evidence of several other natives. That such 
encounters take place I can perfectly believe. A tame mni 
has been known to attack a bull with success, and why not a 
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stag ? But I confess I am rather sceptical as to the alleged 
cause of feud ; although I know old Kamah to have been a 
close observer of nature, and one whose evidence in such 
matters might generally be relied on. 

During the rutting season the stag bellows like the male 
of the red-deer ; and when roused in cover, both male and 
female utter a shrill note of alarm, not unlike the sound of a 
mail-wach horn. 

In the English edition of Cuvier’s ‘Animal Kingdom’ 1 
find the following passage, illustrative of the courageous 
nature of the sambar : — 

“ They (British sportsmen) represent him as excessively 
strong and vicious. Some of them, on a shooting exiiedition, 
had crossed au arm of the Jumna to a wofidy island in quest 
of game. They were on the back of an elephant, and, entering 
the jungle suddenly, roused an old male of this si>ecie8. On 
seeing the elephant he started up with a loud shrill pifKj or 
wliistlc, which caused others to rise and dart into cover, while 
he stood at bay with his bristly mane on end, in a most 
threatening attitude ; but before the sportsmen could prepare 
proper shot, he wheeled round and dashed through the under- 
wood with the facility of a rhinoceros. Captain Williamson 
evidently met the same species. He describes the stag as 
arriving at the size of a Lincolnshire cart-horse, fifteen or 
sixteen hands high, shining black, with tanned points (of the 
hair ?). One of these, he says, heads a score of females, who 
are of a mouse colour. He too calls it an elk, and adds that 
they reside in the Prauss jungles.” * 

^Vhen in India I had two specimens — ^male and female-— 
of this animal in a domestic state, and k^t them tUl the horns 
of the male Iwgan to sprout ; when being about to start on a 

* Cuvif*ir*« Aaimal Kingdom, vol, iv, p. 111. 
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marcli of eight hundred miles, and having no means of trans- 
porting the animals, I gave them to a friend- At the time I 
parted with them die male was as large as a full-grown hart, 
and very gentle. He used to walk about the house like a dog ; 
and at night was confined witliin a bamboo enclosure, from 
which he constantly broke out, and occasioned dreadful havoc 
in the neighbouring gardens ; he was also very destructive 
to books and papers, which he devoured whenever an oppor- 
tunity ofiFered. 

In hunting this animal in the jungle the same method is 
pursued as in bison-shooting. On the Neilgherry hills they 
are either stalked in the same manner as the red-deer in 
Scotland ; or, when found in cover, are driven out with hounds, 
and shot in passes. 

The flesh of the sambar is coarse and seldom fat ; but the 
head makes excellent soup, and the marrow-bones are con- 
sidered a great delicacy. 

The spotted-deer (ccmis axis) is more generally distri- 
buted over the country than the sambar. It not only abounds 
in the forest jungle, but may generally be found in tlie 
western provinces, wherever an extent of low brushwood 
affords it sufficient shelter. It is not found on the Heil- 
gherry hills. Tliis animal is about the size of the falU>w-deer, 
and so closely resembles it in appearance that it is difficult to 
distinguish the females of the diflerent species. The male 
however is easily distinguished from the fallow buck by the 
form of his horns, which instead of being palmated are 
ronnded like those of the stag ; tliey stand nearly upright 
with the points projectii^ forward; and have only two 
antlers, one at the base pointing forwards, and another half- 
way np the beam, on the internal side, .turned to the rear. 
Ibe face of the spotted-deer is also darker than that of the 
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fallow-deer, vnik a black line ratming down the eeutre ; and 
the bnttocks, white in the fallow-deer, are fulvous in the 
* axis.’ A four-year-old buck was found to weigh 178 Iba 
The variety of the spotted-deer, known in Bengal as the hog- 
deer, is not found in the Madras or Bombay Presidencies. 

Spotted-deer go in herds of fifteen or twenty, three or four 
of which are generally bucks ; they pass the greater part of 
the day in sleep, but in the morning and evening may be 
found in great numbers in the open glades of the forest, or 
among long grass on the banks of rivers. They are extremely 
shy, apd when once disturbed it is difficult to get a second 
shot at them. The venison is superior to that of any other 
deer found in India, and, when in good condition, is quite 
equal to that of the best park-doer. 

The style of sport afforded by this species of deer varies 
according to the nature of the country in which they are 
found. In open forests like those of Canara, where the 
high timber presents no obstacle to stealing softly tow'aids 
your game, and where the huge stems of the teak-tree afford 
a screen to cover your approach, deer-stalking may be pursued 
in all its fascinating perfection. But few of the jungles near 
Dharwar, certainly not the bamboo-covered hills which the 
deer mostly frequent, admit of any other mode than beating 
up the animals. 

In ground of this kind the game is discovered with the 
aid of a telescope. I know no sight more beautiftd than a 
herd of spotted-deer grouped together on one of the conical 
Iiills of the bamboo jungla At sunrise, before th^ have 
been disturbed, or driven by the l|eat to the dark shady 
covers where they sleep during the i&y, you may sit upon an 
adjoining height and watch these b^tiful creatures hy the 
hour. But to attempt to approach ^hem through the thick 
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jungle, where tlie ground is strewed with dried leaves and 
twigs that crackle at every step, is labour in vain. The old 
buck woidd snort at the first mstle, and throwing back his 
spreading antlers till the tips hung over his dappled haunches, 
would dash away at the head of his lierd to the thickets of 
some distant ravine. Watching at some frequented pass 
while the boaters drive the game from an opposite dirccticjn, 
is the only plan I have ever found successful with a henl 
thus situated. 

The following e.xtract from my journal affords a sample of 
this style of siwrt : — 

“"When I reached the ground, just ns the sun rising over 
the distant hills rendered objects visible, a herd of deer were 
discovered feeding on a bare peak about a mile distant 
Their position rendering it impossible to approach them un- 
observed, we sat down and watched them for some time ; till 
the shrill cry of a doe, wandering with her fawn in the 
jungle below, induced them to join her. Tlie deer had not 
yet discovered us, and a run was made to intercept them 
before they reached a favourite ravine towards wliich they 
were making. By the time we reached a naiTow epace of 
open ground commanding the open pa-ss, none of the deer 
were visible ; but a panting pariah-dog, returning from the 
ravine, and the marks of deeply-indented hoofs, sufficiently 
explained the reason. We therefore returned to one of the 
look-out men, posted on a rising ground tliat overlooked the 
whole jungle, to ascertain if the deer had passed. He tele- 
graphed their line towards a deep wooded valley, where we 
felt . certain they would lay up, and here I arranged a good 
beak The deer, after one attempt to break back, passed 
within seventy yards of my post I selected the largest 
buck, and fired with a steady aim, which I felt confident, 
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from the sound of the ball, must have hit ; although he went 
on without sta^ering. I kept my eye upon the herd as they 
dashed over the crest of the next hill, and saw that the buck 
was missing. We acconlingly got upon his trail, marked with 
blood, that from single drops becaiue splashes of frothy 
crimson — certain symptoms of a mortal wound — and fol- 
lowed it to a small ravine, where we found the buck lying on 
his back quite dead. The ball had hit him behind the 
shoulder and passed out at the chest” 

In some jungles where there are neither ravines nor fre- 
quented runs, drivuig does not succeed. Stalking in its strict 
sense is iuqiossible, for the deer cannot be seen till within 
]>istol-shot and even then the chances are that the crash of 
the herd as they break away is the only intimation you have 
of their proximity. Tl»e only way, therefore, is to follow the 
native system. 

Wljen you find a fresh track, follow it up as long as the 
tniil is plain enough to satisfy you of its being that morning’s 
print The warmth of the tlroppiugs will enable you to judge 
whether the deer is far ahead or not ; and if the trail is crossed 
by another equally fresh track, the size of the print, and the 
direction to which it points, will generally keep you to tlie 
original trail, althougli froqueut crossings moke it veiy trouble- 
soiiie. About eight o’clock, when the sun becomes powerful, 
spotted-ileer retire to secluded shady spots, which are easily 
recognised from the number of footmarks tliat surround them. 
In one of these you will probably find the deer you have 
Ihjoii following, provided he has not got the wdnd of you, or 
heard your footstep on liis trail. In either case he is off at 
once, and will probably go a great distance before he lays up 
again. And even when all goes widl, and you are certain 
that your quany is lying within ten yards of you, the chances 
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aie &a.t after all your trouble you only get a snapHsbot as be 
glances like a meteor through the thick underwood. This 
appears tantalizing work, and there are few who have patience 
to persevere in it But to me there is something very inte- 
resting in thus following up a trad for hours together, and 
finding your game at last, even when your labour is not 
rewarded by a shot 

In this style of shooting tlie siiortsraan is apt to stumble 
on a tiger, these animals always frequenting the covers where 
deer most abound ; and it is therefore doubly necessary to 
walk circumspectly, not only to avoid disturbing your game, 
but to guard against danger. Here are two examples to prove 
this rule : 

I was following up a fresh tiuil, when I heard a slight 
switching in a ravine to my left, which I fancied must be 
occasioned by deer or wild hog, I crept softly to the 
place with both barrels cocked. At first I could see nothing ; 
but presently, under cover of a slielving rock, overhung 
by brushwood, I caught sight of the maliguant green eye 
of a tiger, crouching as if about to spring, and coivld now 
account for the switching sound I had heard; it was the 
nervous motion of the tail which generally precedes the fatal 
spring of either a tiger or a cat, and which the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of my catching the brute’s eye, and halting sud- 
denly, had prevented. Availing myself of the advantage 1 had 
obtained by catching the tiger’s <ye, I continued to gaze at 
him steadily, while I retreated backwards step by step till I 
got round an angle of rock which ooucealed me from 
when I started down the ravine os fast as the nature of 
ground would permit, till I came to a good-eized tiee over* 
hanging the gorge. Into the branches of this I cUmbed, and 
whistled Uie recall for EUis and the guide. Havii^ explained 
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to them what had occurred, and pointed oat tiie exact position 
in which the tiger lay, I desired them to get abore him, and, 
by pelting stones and firing shots, drive him down the ravine 
towards me. This had the desir^ effect ; the tiger started 
immediately, and unsnpicious of any danger in front, came 
stealthily down the ravine, crouching low to conceal himself^ 
and casting suspicious glances over his shoulder. As he 
passed under the tree on which I was perched, I took a pot- 
shot, within ten yards, and sent a ball between his shoulder- 
blades; which must have passed through his heart, for making 
a convulsive bound, he dashed his head ag^st the branch on 
which I was seated, sprinkling me with the blood which 
gushed from his mouth, and fell dead in the bottom of the 
ravina The rejwrt of ray rifle wiis answered by a hearty 
cheer from Ellis, and a yell of tritunph from the guide, who, 
seramUing down the ravine, proceeded at once to light his 
match and perform the iujiwrtaut ceremony of singeing off the 
t;gei''3 wliiskers, while Ellis and I lighted our pij)es, and seated 
ourselves under tlie shade of a tree to admire the noble pro- 
portions of our fallen enemy. He was a remarkably fine male 
tiger, one of the largest I have seen, and the skin in beautiful 
condition. 

On another occasion, I was making my way to a pass 
towards which the beatere were to drive a herd of spotted- 
deer, when two tigers crossed my path, and walked into the 
cover I was about to beat, witliout taking any notice of me. 
1 immediately recalled the people, surrounded the place, and 
dispatched a messenger to Dharwar for a bundle of rockets, 
with a circular to all the sporting men of the station. 1^ 
twelve o’clock a party of ten bad assembled ; and places wbidi 
we had been erecting in a semicircle round the oovar, were 
occupied by guns so as to command every outlet. The look- 
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out men were carefully posted, and the beat commenced with 
• our hopes of success almost amounting to certainty. The 
tigers were afoot, going before the beaters as straight as we 
could wish to our passes, when a young hand, who unfortu- 
nately made one of the party, ruined alL The deer broke 
cover first, and unable to resist the temptation of a shot, or 
perhaps thinking, in his excitement, that they were tigers, he 
fired. This was death to our hopes. The tigers immediately 
turned, dashed through the line of beaters — fortunately with- 
out killing any — and made their way into a dense bamboo 
thicket, from whence twenty elephants could not have driven 
them. And there they remained, laughing at our beards, in 
spite of rockets and fireworks, till the approach of night 
obliged us to give in. Of a tiger, as of a fox, it may be said 
that ‘to be well found is to be half killed,’ and nothing could 
have been more favourable than this find. It was, therefore, 
not a little provoking, after all the trouble we had taken, to 
have our sport so eflectually marred by the stupidity of one 
unlucky grifiin. 

The spotted-deer might easily be riddem d(nvii and speared 
if found in open ground ; and that it may be dona even in 
low jungle appears by the following extract from my brother’s 
journal. 

“ My old set of beaters wm-e at the cover before daybreak 
to mark the spotted-deer into the ‘nullahs.’ A large herd with 
four bucks was seen to enter the thicket above the tank a few 
minutes before I arrived, and I took my post on the tree fioni 
wlxich I have bad so many good ehots on fonucr occasions. 
The beat did not succetjd ; and seeing the deer break cover, 
and take a line of country where the jungle was almost open 
enough to ride to hf)g, the idea suddenly occurred to me, of 
attempting to ride one down. 1 believed it had never been 
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done before ; but wbat of that ? I had speared an antdope and 
a wolf; why not a spotted-deer, which is less swift than 
either ? Challenger was standing saddled at the ed^ of the 
cover in readiness for hog, and the sight of him cocking his 
ears, os the deer went by, decided me. I slung my rifle to a 
branch, slipped ofif the tree, and leaving a message with my 
horsekeeiJcr for the people to follow me in the direction of 
^Vhunhuttce, for which I knew the deer would make, gave 
chase in the direction tliey had taken. The dappled herd was 
soon ill sight going slowly tlirough low brushwood in the direc- 
tion I wished ; and selecting a fine buck with a full head, I laid 
into him. He played all sorts of tricks witli me at first ; hut 
finding me in earnest, he threw back his brandling antlers, 
and, setting his head straight, w-ent away at his best pace. 
After the first burst, I found that over every cleared patch, 
where the tangled shoots <hd not prevent my horse from lay- 
ing out, I could go fast enough to press him ; hut, in passing 
through thickets, I was obligeti to do my Ixjst to keep him in 
sight We had gone about five miles when the buck shewed 
the first symptoms of distress by running short, and here I 
began to push him whenever it was practicabla For another 
mile his tongue was hanging from his mouth, his tail shaking 
and ho kept looking anxiously Injhind as I gained on liim. It 
appeared now to lie a certain thing, if I could only sjiear him 
before he reached a strong ravine not more than a hundred 
yards ahead. In with the spurs ! Tlie horse gained at every 
stride. The deer staggered forward reeling with weakness. 
The spear was quivering over his haunches. Another stride 
would have done it, when he reached the goal, and throwing 
himself headlong into the wooded glen was safe from further 
pursuit. 

“ 1 was savage at the moment ; although, when my blood 
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cooled a little, I did not grudge the gallant brute his life. 
I sat on the edge of the ravine for an hour, in hopes of 
my people coming up, when we might have taken the deer 
alive without difficulty. But, no one appearing, I was obliged 
to walk home, my horse dead lame from thorns, with one 
reflection only to console me, that I had proved the possibility 
of riding down a deer, even in jungle.” 

The Muntjak, or rib-faced deer {ccrrms muntjah) — jungle- 
buckarie of the natives — is the third variety of deer found in 
the western provinces of India. It is a rare animal, of which 
I have only seen two or three specimens, and only killed one. 
I therefore know little of its habits. It is about the size of 
the roebuck, with short close hair of a reddish brown colour. 
The form of the head and horns is peculiar, and distin- 
guishes it from evciy other animal of the deer tribe. Two 
rib-like eminences ascend from above the nose over the eyes, 
and elevating themselves from the head in the fonn of slender 
pedestals, terminate in a flattened summit On these the 
horns are placed, about five inches long, curved at the, top in 
the form of a hook, with a small branch at the base;" pointing 
forward. Between the ribs on the forehead the skin of the 
face is doubled into a fold which has the appearance^ of a 
third or central rib. The canines in the upinur jaw are pro- 
longed into the form of tusks, sharp at the posterior edge, and 
hanging from the mouth with the promts turned outwards and 
backwards They are generally found singly or in purs, 
never in herds. The habits of these animals are but im- 
perfectly known to naturalists.* 

* The muntiak is nmeh mm common in the forest* Below the ClkMiti. The 
sgrkultarsl prodnets there consist of cocos* unte, betel -nut, black fieppw, 
cinnamon, and cardamoma, in addition to rice, Ute ataple grain. The Bj^ota 
lire apart in their gardens, scattered throngh the forest, not in villages, M in 
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Besides the above-mentioned species of deer, there is found, 
in the depths of the western forest, that rare little animal, 
the Indian Musk (mosehm mmina). They are formed like a 
little deer, without horns; and conceal tbemselTes like a hate, 
among dead leaves, from whence, when disturbed, they dart 
out with wonderful swiftness. They are about eighteen 
inches in length, of a cinereous olive colour, beautifully 
marked with spots and horizontal bars of pure white. The 
Ixtdy is robust, and the legs short, giving it somewhat of a 
pig-like appearance. The male is furnished with tusks 
similar to those of the muntjak. 

I have heard European sportsmen talk of a species of deer 
laiger than the ‘axis,’ of a uniform red colour, said to inhabit 
low jungles. But as my informants were no great naturalists, 
and as I could never cither meet with a specimen, or obtain 
a satisfactory description of the animal, 1 conclude that they 
had mistaken the female of the neilghau — which differs so 

the u|ypet country. Besides their regular gardens, they reserre portioBB of 
forest, willdtj,the axe is never allowed to touch, and which become tangled 
thickets, where the black -pepper vine, the cardamom, and the cinnamon, 
delight to flourish. Those spots, railed A'diu in Canara, are tiie fsTourito 
haUnts of the muntjak, whence their Canarese name of Kd%-Koori or Kain* 
Sheep, Tlie muntjak ia generally found solitary, occasionally in pairs. The 
males fight flercely in Uie ratting season, and inflict severe wounds with their 
long tushes ; and I have seen a wounded buck defend himself stoutly with the 
same wcajKtus, rendering caution necessary in securing him. From the thick* 
ness of the cover in which they dwell, their ordinary mode of pn^pwssion ia 
by a succession of springs or bounds, with the head stretched forward and the 
horns lying well back on the neck, to avoid the snperincninhent branches. 
The flesh of the muntjak yields the finest and most delicate venison found in 
India. 

A tame specimen used to lick its face all owr with ite tongne, which was 
remarkably long and extensile, so that it could pass it over its eyes, dweks, 
and the whole of its face. Its cry waa a abort, small bleat, ahaiper than tb«t 
ofalamborkid.— W. E. 
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much in colour from the male as to api>ear of a different 
species — ^for a rare variety of deer. 

The following description, by my friend Elliot, of the 
killing of his first bison, which occurred shortly before our 
meeting at Dharwar, will form a suitable conclusion to tliis 
chapter : — 

“ Crossing the river in a canoe, we struck into the forest, 
and soon came upon a track, wliich Kamah pi'onoiinced to be 
that of an old bulL On this he proceeded with the steadiness 
aiid sagacity of a bloodhound, though it was often imper- 
ceptible to our eyes ; at times, when a doubt caused us to 
stop, he made a ciist ; and on recovering the trail, summoned 
us to piweed by a low whistle, or by imitating the cry of the 
spotted-deer, for not a word was spoken, and the most i)erf<*ct 
silence was enjoined. We follow^ed his steps three miles to 
the river, then along the bank towards Dandilly, where the 
animal appeared to have crossed to the opposite si(h\ Wading 
aci*oss, and holding our guns and ainmunitiou over our heads, 
we ascended the bank of a small island, covered with thick 
underwood, and some huge trees, among which the bull had 
laid down, about fifteen yards from wla^re we .stood. The 
jungle was so thick that we found it difficult to distinguish 
more than a great black mass among the underw’ood 

" On firing, the animal got on his kgs, received two more 
balls, and rushed into the jungle, wdiere he became Very 
furious, and we were obliged to shelter ourselves tehind inx% 
to avoid the repeated chaiges he made, though one Imll 
through the shoulder, which had broken the bone above the 
elbow, prevented his moving with facility* He then became 
exhausted, and lay down, snorting loudly, and rising to charge 
when any one approached A ball in the forehead caused 
him to roll over the precipitous bank into the river. Still, 
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however, he was not dead ; and several balls were fired into 
his forehead, behind the car, and at the junction of the head 
and neck, before life became extinct One ball, which had 
struck the vertebne of the n(«k, w'as taken out almost 
pulverizetb 

“ When drawn ashore and examined more minutely, the 
first sentiment produced in all pi-esent was astonishment at 
his immense bulk ; hb breadth and weight seemed so great 
that he looked like a j oung elephant” 
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FROM DHARWAR TO THE CAMP. 

Dharwar, May 24/A. — ^Verily tlic affaire of this life are full 
of uncertainty. 

I had made arrangements for accompanying my brother 
and Elliot, during their annual official tour tlurough a part of 
the district abounding witli laige game of all kinds.* We 
were to have started three days hence. Information had just 
reached us of two notorious man-eating tigers liaunting vil- 
lages on our proposed line of march. And we were yesterday 
evening assembled round Elliot’s hospitable board, discussing 
the good news with all the eagerness of youthful sportsmen, 
and drinking success to our expedition in a nii^p^ium of our 
host’s best claret, when my bright visions of ‘ shikar ’ were put 
to flight, by having a long-backed official dispatch thrust 
under my nose. An official letter is at all tiroes an unpleas- 
ing sight to a military man on leave ; and in the present 
instance, I considered the appearance of one as peculiarly 
ill-timed. On opening the letter, my ill-will at the (flficial 
document was considerably diminished liy finding that it 
contained an order to join my company (the light conjfiany), 
which, with the grenadiers and a brigade of twclve-pouiidere, 
have been ordered up to reinforce Colonel Evans’s diviaion, 
now in the field against the insurgents in the Mysore c/mntiy ; 

* Daring this amrrira mj brotber and Elliot, in tb« coone of tbno 
wwka, bilged thirteen royal tigera, besidea {wntbos, beora, wild bog, and 
daer I For an acconat of two of tbeae tigera aee note, |)age 188. 
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bat I coafoss it woiild have been infiaitely more welcome had 
it arrived a fortnight later. 

My ooaummdlng officer, in a private note, is good enough 
to say I need not join, unless I wish it, before the expiration 
of my leave. But, much as I admire tigei^hunting;, 1 have 
been long enough in harness to know that lieutenants in 
general and lieutenants of dank companies in particular — ^it 
being presumed that they pc^sess an inordinate appetite for 
lii-e-eating — are expected to prefer man-hunting to all other 
field-sports. And, although the game at which we are now 
to be Slipped are ‘curs of low d^ree,’ in taking whose 
scalps little glory can be gained, I consider it my duty, as a 
subaltcm of a tire-eating company, to declare in favour of the 
Isdter amusement — I have accordingly announced to the 
colonel my intention of appearing in my ‘ war-paint’ at the 
place of rendezvous (the village of Shemoga, 150 miles from 
hence) on the day appointed — I have already dispatched my 
servants and baggage, whom I shall overtake by starting on 
horseback to-morrow ; and having done so, b^in to feel, as 
Brother Jonathan terms it, ‘ very wolfish about the head and 
ears ’ — bloodthirsty exceedingly. 

The only horse I brought with me from Bangalore being 
old and rather shaky on his fore legs, my brother, not liking 
the idea of my matching through an enemy’s country so ill 
mounted, has generously made me a present of a favourite 
Arab colt, named ‘ Turquoise he is not yet four years old, 
but is a very promising animal, of the purest blood, remarkably 
fast, and quite master of my w'eight In return, 1 have mads 
over to my brotlier my veneraUe steed, * Captain Head,’ so 
named on account of the numerous beaxrtiful impressions of 
his own and his rider’s skull, which he has left on tibe soil in 
this neighbourhood. The * Captain’ has been a splendid home 
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iu his day, and is still ' a good one to go but the man who 
would ride him across country, with any feeling of security, 
must needs have limbs of caoutchouc, and a skull of iron. I 
may here mention, that after a month’s trial, my brother 
fotmd it impossible to stand the wear and tear of hunting-caps 
and collar-bones occasioned by the ‘ Captain’s ’ inveterate 
habit of * taking casts,’ and accordingly presented liim to a 
neighbouring ‘ jagheerdar,’ who kept a breeding-stud, and was 
glad to get a horse of the ‘ Captain’s’ blood and figure into his 
establishment. 

Dlmnoar, May — It was with a heavy heart that I 
this day bade adieu to Dharwar and my agreeable companions. 
We all had lunch together, after which I mounted my new 
nag, quaffed the stirrup-cup, and with many a ‘ God speed 
you,’ proceeded on my way, accompanied by a ‘sowar,’ or 
native trooper, whom the collector of the district has been 
good enough to allow me as a guide and escort as far as 
Hurryhur. 

Eode thirty miles to the village of Inglegj', where I over- 
took my servants and baggage. Much pleased with' my little 
horse — he did the thirty miles at a hand-gallop in a little 
more than three hours, and came in fresh and playful as a 
ki(L Halted for the night at the traveller’s bimgalow. These 
public bungalows, which of late years have been erected by 
Government at almost every stage along the principal roa^ 
prove a great convenience to travellers by doing away w|flf 
the necessity for carrying tents. They generally consist of two 
large rooms, with a bath-room attached to each, and have a 
‘ compound,’ or enclosed space at the back, containing stable^ 
cook-houses, and other offices. Pensioned sepoys are appointed 
to take charge of these buildings ; and jhe ‘ cotwall,' or head- 
policeman of the village, is bound to furnish supplies to 
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travellera, at prices r^ulated from time to time, by the collec- 
tor's tariff, a copy of which is generally hung up in some 
conspicuous part of the bungalow. The only furniture they 
contain is a barrack-table, two chairs, and a rattan oouch to 
each room. To a European eye, a large apartment with bare, 
whitewashed walls, thus scantily furnished, does not present 
a very inviting appearance ; and in any other climate would 
appear cold and cheerless. But after a long march, exposed 
to the sickening glare of an Indian sun, shade and a refreshing 
bath are the luxuries chiefly coveted. The colder a room 
looks fhe better ; and the appearance of a savoury dish of 
cnny, flanked by a couple of wax-candles, and a bottle of cool 
claret, soon reconciles even a griffin, fresh from the comforts of 
an English hotel, to the naked walls, mud floors, and unglazed 
windows of an Indian bungalow. 

May — To Savanoor, fourteen miles. — Header, have 

you ever attempted — I say attempted, for no one can ever have 
succeeded in the attempt — to sleep on a bare rattan couch in- 
fested with bugs, the thermometer standing at about 1 00“ of 
Fahrenheit, and the atmosphere perfectly alive with those 
stinging, buzzing, aggravating little fiends, disguised as 
insects, and calling themselves mosquitoes ; or as my friend 
the Doctor describes them, “lang-nebbit things, sanguini- 
vorous, gregarious, and garrulous?” If you have had this 
misfortune, you will no doubt retain a lively recollection of 
the fearful degree of mental and physical irritation occasioned 
by such a state of affairs, and believq tliat after passing last 
night in such company, 1 availed myself of the first peep of 
dawn to proceed this morning on my gurney. My route lay 
through a flat uninteresting oountiy, composed entirely of 
that black alluvial soil commonly called cotton-ground. 
Passed numerous herds of ontelo^land got several good 
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shots ; but owing, I suppose, to the irritation of my nerves, I 
only succeeded in MUing one, a fine black buck, which I 
'tailored,’ by hitting him in the haunch, although within a 
range of seventy yards. He, however, famished an excellent 
dinner for myself and followers, including my attendant 
‘ sowar,’ who, with an eye to business, took the precaution of 
mattering a prayer over the animal, and cutting its throat the 
moment it fell, thereby rendering the flesh ‘ haM,’ or lawful 
to be eaten by himself and other true believers. 

The sowars of India are irregular cavalrj’, levied and sup- 
ported like the feudal vassals of the middle ages. Each 
‘ jagheerdar,’ or landholder, is bound to supply a certain num- 
ber of soldiers to his liege lord ; and to arm, clothe, and feed 
them daring the time their services are required. Tlie ‘jag- 
heerdar ’ is, in general, ready enough to furnish his proportion 
of men — this costs him nothing — but feeding and clothing 
are very diflerent matters ; and so little is the ctmimissariat 
department attended to, that the men are taught to forage for 
themselves as a matter of course ; they are apt scholars, and 
seldom fail to get their own at least. In the field, indeed, 
sowars are little better than armed banditti ; they plunder 
friend and foe iiidiscriminatfdy ; and, although well mounted 
and armed, and capable of being made efficient troops if pro- 
perly organized, their irregular habits and insatiable tlrirst fin- 
plunder render them a serious nuisance in a friendly con»tT}% 
and a very inefficient force in that of an enemy. 

A troop of sowars is generally placed und^ the orders of 
the collector of each district, for the purpose of carrying de- 
spatches, escort duty, etc. ; and to this class belongs my 
present guide. He is a Mussulman, young, and rathar good- 
looking ; and, like all young Mnssulmans with any pretensions 
to good looks, he is a finished dandy, and professed lady-killer. 
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His whole sool seems to be wrapped up in the decomtiau of 
his own proper person mid his horse's trappings ; and so 
entirely is he satisfied with himself and all belonging to him, 
that nothing ever appears to disturb the equanimity of his 
temiier. Sunsliine and storm, good fiixe and bad, are all alike 
to the happy ‘Mohadeen.’ Whether sweltering under the 
heat of an Indian sun, or fighting his way against wind mid 
rain, Mohadeon sito hU horse, and handles his spear, with tilie 
same jaunty devil-may-care air, singing scraps of Persian 
love-songs, and ogling every pretty girl he passes with a 
patroniiing air, mid a twirl of his well-trimmed moustaches, 
that seems to imply he confers an honour on her by so doing ; 
or when no such attractive object presents itselfi he appears 
almost as much interested in the contemplation of his own 
l(^gs and handsome accoutrements. His intercourse with 
Europeans appears to have divested liim of some of iiis 
native prejudices ; and instead of riding with bare 1^ and 
sandalled feet, he has learned to encase his nether limbs in 
white leather-breeches and jack-boots, armed with silver 
spurs ; a piece of refinement which contrasts strangely 
enough with Uie Oriental character of his other garments. 
His turban, formed of the finest muslin, is at all times and in 
all weathers arranged with scrupulous neatness; and his 
glossy black beard is such as a rajah might envy. His * alk- 
holok,’ or upper garment, composed of scarlet cloth edged 
with gold lace, is bound round his loins with a Cashmere 
shawl ; and into this is thrust a dagger and st^-hilted Mah- 
ratta sword richly inlaid with silver. His horse’s trappings, 
too, of rod mid yellow velvet studded with cowrie shells, axe 
‘ got up regardless of expense,' and even his spear comes in 
for its due proportion of ornament In short, my Mend 
Mohadeen is the most dashing fellow ef his dais I have evar 
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seen ; and when mounted on hia showy high-actioned Cutch 
home is a fine soldier^like fellow, well calculated to find 
filToar m the eyes of the fair sex, by whom — if we may take 
his own word for it — ^he is looked upon as a perfect Boostum. 
How he became possessed of the various expensive articles of 
dress in which he glories, I have not presumed to ask ; but 
any one acquainted with the predatoiy habits of the sowar 
may make a shrewd guess. 

On arriving at the end of a march, Mohadeen, like a good 
soldier, devotes his fiist attention to his home and accoutre- 
ments, on the good appearance of which he particularly 
prides himself. He then, with a military salaam, demands, 
‘ Kya hookuni, salab V (Wliat orders, sir ?) and having re- 
ceived his instructions, proceeds to the grand business of the 
day, the purification and adornment of his person. Tins is a 
very elaborate performance, occupying considerably more 
than an hour. Having divestetl himself of hia riding-ducas, 
he proceeds to the nearest tank — with no other covering than 
a rag tied round his loins — and carefully washes himself from 
head to foot, muttering his prayers as he does so. He then 
devotes at least half an hour to trimming, oiling, and arrang- 
ing his cherished moustaches and flowing beard, occasionally 
calling in the aid of a native barher to shave liis head anti 
shampoo his limbs ; and having satisfled liimself that ample 
justice has been done to the lavish gifts of nature, ;^oeeei.i8 
to equip himself in aii elegant undress, consisting of a fine 
white muslin robe, and wide trousers of fiowered silk. His 
next care is to gird the cashmere shawl round his loins, tight 
enough to make his figure appear like that of a wasp ; an em- 
broidered skull-cap is stuck jauntily on one side of his head ; 
his feet thrust into red morocco slippers ; and stidkii^ a 
lighted cheroot in the corner of his mouth, he shuffles off 
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with an air of inimitable self-oomplaiaance to aei^ advenr 
turea, and make conquesta among his fair country-women in 
the bazaar. 

A good deal of thunder and lightning this evening — 
heralds of the approaching monsoon. 

May i7th . — ^To Mootee Bennore, tweniy-two miles, hallii^ 
half way, at Devigherry, for breakfast. A good bungalow at 
both places. At Devigherry I found the verandah of the 
bungalow guarded by a stuffed tiger, which coming unex- 
pectedly in sight on turning a comer, so terrified my horse 
that he'reared np on end and nearly fell back upon me. 

We encountered tliia morning one of the severest storms 
of wind and rain I have ever witnessed- The rain came 
upon U8 like water from a cataract, driven with blinding fury 
before a perfect hurricane of wind that bent the trees almost 
to the earth ; our horses fairly turned tail, obstinately 
n'fusing to face it ; and even Mohadeen apjmred somewhat 
disconcerted, and uttered an involuntary 'bismUlah,’ as he 
watched the gradual rise of the -water in his capacious boots, 
till they began to run over at the top like overfilled buckets. 
A few minutes sufficed to convert the diy water-courses into 
foaming torrents, and by the time the sqnaU had passed, the 
whole country was flooded ; the plain, which a few hours 
before was scorched and baked into deep fissures by a long- 
continued drought, now reflecting back the raj^ of the nmru- 
iug sun like a huge lake. 

On the march from Devigheny to Mootee Bennore, I fell 
in with a small herd of antelope, and shot a black buck with 
twenty-inch horns, hittmg him in thu nedc, while feedings at. 
a distance of 140 yards. The foot-pdnts of another Imr^ 
which I missed while passing me at his utmost speed, wmn So 
distinctly marked on the wet ground, thsd I had Hie oniiosity 
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to measure several of his bounds, and found that they averaged 
twenty-five feet, an enormous stride for an animal not much 
larger than a roe. This, combined with great rapidity of 
stroke, fully accounts for the wonderful speed which the 
antelope is capable of exerting. 

May 28th . — ^To Banee Beimore, fourteen miles — cloudy 
morning — flat uninteresting country, partially cultivated — a 
good bungalow. I witnessed this morning a curious instance 
of wolfish generalship that interested me much ; and which, in 
my humble opinion, goes far to prove that animals are en- 
dowed, to a certain extent, with reasoning faculties ; and have 
means of communicating their ideas to each other. 

I was, as usual, scanning the horizon with my telescope 
at daybreak, to see if any game was in sight I had dis- 
covered a small herd of antelojw feeding on a field from 
whence the crop had been lately removed, and was about to 
take the glass from my eye for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the ground ; w’hen, in a remote comer of the field, concealed 
from the antelope by a few iuter\'ening bushes, 1 faintly dis- 
cerned in the gmy twilight a pack of six wolves, seated 
on their hind quarters like dogs, and apparently in deep con- 
sultation. It appeared evident that, like myself, they wanted 
venison, and had some design upon the antelope ; ami, beii^ 
curious to witness the mode of proceeding adopted % these 
four-legged poachers, 1 determined to watch their motions. 1 
accordingly dismounted, leaving my horse in charge of the 
sowar ; and crecpii^ as near the scene of action as I could, 
without being discovered, concealed myself behind a bosh. 
Jflaving apparently decided on their phm of attack, the wdves 
separated ; one remaining stationazy, and the other five creep- 
ing cautiously round the c^ of the field, like setters drawing 
on a shy coxey of birds. In this nuusner they gurwnuMied 
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the nusuBpecting herd, one wolf lying down at each comer of 
the field, and the fifth creeping silently towards the centre of 
it, where he concealed himself in a deep farrow. The sixth 
wolf, which had not yet moved, now starts from hb hiding- 
place, and made a dash at the antelope. Hie graceful (nea- 
tures, confident in matchleas speed, tossed their heads, as if in 
disdain, and started off in a succession of flying bounds that 
soon left their pursuer far behind. But no sooner did they 
approach the edge of the field than one of the crouching 
wolves started up, turned them, and chased them in a con- 
trary Erection, while lus panting accomplice lay down in his 
place to recover wind for a fr^h burst Again the bounding 
herd dashed across the plain, hoping to escape on the opposite 
side ; but here they were once more headed by one of the 
crafty 8avag<;s, who, in his turn, took up the chase, and 
coursed them till relieved by a fresh hand from an opposite 
quarter. In this manne^the persecuted animals were driven 
from side to side, and from comer to comer, a fredi assailant 
heading them at every turn, till they appeared perfectly 
stupified with fear ; and crowding together like frightened 
sheep, began to wheel round in diminishing circles. All this 
time the wolf which lay concealed in the furrow near the 
centre of the field, had never moved ; although the antelope 
had passed and repassed witliin a few feet of him, and had, 
perhaps, even jumped over him ; hb time for action bad not 
yet arrived. It now became evident that the unfortunate 
antelope must soon he tired out ; when it appeared probable 
that the surrounding wolves would have made a comhiued 
attack, and driven the terrified herd towards the centre of the 
field, where the wolf who had hitheiHo been lying in reserve^ 
would have sprung up in the mids| of them, and secured at 
least one victim. I, however, did not allow matters to pro- 
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oeed so far. I was satisfied wil^ what I had seen, and resolved 
to tom the tables on my friends tiie wolves, by making 
a slight change in the last act of the tragedy, which was now 
fast approadiing. Accordingly, just as the antelope appeared 
to be driven to a stand-still, I put a stop to further proceed- 
ings on the part of their ravenous aissailants, by sending a rifle 
bullet through the body of the nearest skulker, who inconti- 
nently gave up the ghost ; and his sagacioits companions, 
seeing that their game was up— now that ‘ the man with the 
gun’ had taken a hand — ^made a precipitate retreat, leaving me 
undisputed master of the field. I might easily have brought 
down an antelope with my second barrel — for the poor things 
appeared stupified with fear — but after having so far espoused 
tlreir cause, I felt it would be treachery on my part to avail 
myself of this atlvantage, and accordingly allowed them to 
depart in peace. 

And now, let me ask the philosopliic reader, was it mere 
instinct, or was it a certain power of combining ideas, and 
drawing inferences, that enabled a pack of wolves to plan the 
combined and well-arranged attack I have attempted to 
describe ? We all know that the natural instinct of the wolf 
prompts these animals to assemble in packs, and hunt down 
their prey, either by scent or by speed of foot, and, as long as 
this succeeds, no other expedient is resorted to. I have 
no doubt that, in the first instance, the very wolves 1 saw 
this morning had attempted to hunt dow'n antelopes hi 
usnal manner. Baffled, however, in the chase, instinct was at 
fault ; and the wol^ if left solely to its blind goidano^ Must, 
in the absence of other game, have {Moished. But hiuiger, 
that proverbial sharpener of the human wits, appears also to 
call forth certain dormant raasoniug fhcsulties in the animal ; 
which, under ordinaiy circumstances, m%ht never have bee® 
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developed. The wol^ finding that instinct has deceived him, 
refuses to be longer gnided a blind impulse, and b^ns for 
the first time to think. He abandons the natural habits of 
his race, and, in concert with his fellow-wolves, plans and 
executes an ingenious stratagem, worthy of the reasoning 
powers of man himself ; a complicated manoeuvre, not only 
arguing considerable sagacity on the part of individuals, but 
implying that a mutual understanding exists among the 
jierformers, which it appears to me can only be accounted for 
on the supposition that animals possess some power unknown 
to us, of communicating their ideas to each other.* 

May — To Hurryhur fifteen miles ; crossed the 
Toongabudm river— commonly pronounced Tumbudra — on 
the right bank of which stands the small and lately-ratab- 
lished cantonment of Hunyhur. The sandy bed of the 
7*oongabudia is a quarter of a mile in breadth ; and during 
the rains is filled by a wide and rapid river, which, however, 
at this season, dwindles down to a mere stream, fordable on 
horseback. A group of coy Hindo<:> umidens were disporting 
themselves in the transparent water as we passed. Their 
slight drapery, saturated with wet, and clinging to their 
graceful forms as they shrank with instinctive modesty from 
the unhallowed gaze of the ’Fetinghee,’ displayed to the 

* I have witnessed similar instances of crafty concert on the part of the 
wolf. On one occasion three gazelles paired jnst ahead of me at ihll speed, 
pursued by a single wolf, towards a nullah a little below me. Two of the 
gasielles bounded np the ascent on the other side, but neither the tbiid nor 
the wolf appeared. Anxious to see what had become of them, 1 cantered 
down to the spot where they had crossed. There I found the po<w autdbpe 
in the jaws of three wolves, which took to ttight on seeing me, and left the 
venison at my disposal. The wolves had cl|f|rly been himtmg on a pmon* 
certed plan ; two of them having lain perdu ia the nuBah, whilst the thir d 
undertook to drive the antelope to the spot whme their hidden enuld 

spring on them with adviiiitage.-«*W. K 
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greatest advanta^ that flovdng outline and classical contoui* 
of figure for whicli the woineu of India are so justly cele- 
brated. And as I sat admiring the picturesque group— I 
could not well avoid doing so, fair reader, for my thirsty 
horse would insist on drinking — the comparison I drew 
between the flowing drapery of these nut-brown water nymphs, 
and tl» steel-ribbed garments of my fair countrywomen was 
anything but favourable to the latter. One of tliem — a 
dancing-girl from Cashmere, perhaps, for her complexion was 
very fair, and her arms loaded with massive bangles — was 
strikingly handsome ; so much so, that even Mohadeen the 
invincible condescended to smile upon her, and twirled his 
moustaches with a less supercilious air than usuaL On 
riding into the cantonment, 1 found that the regiment (the 
3Gth Native lulantry) were in the field, and tliat the garrison 
consisted of one company, under the command of Captain 
Babingtou, by w'hom, although a perfect stranger to him, I 
was received with that hearty hospitality so characteristic of 
Anglo-Indian society. 

Huny'hur, like all newly-established cantonments, is a 
bare, desolate-looking spot ; but has the advantage of being 
situated in a fine sporting country, the jungles on both sides 
of the river being plentifully stocked with tigers, bears, wild 
h(^ and deer. This I hod previously learned from my 
brother, who has hunted over the ground ; and I was astonished 
to find that my friend the Captain was profoundly ignoittht 
of the fact ; neither he nor his brother officers having any 
taste for hunting large game, and being quite satisfied to ke^ 
the pot boiling with a few pea-fowl and partridges. 

We spent a pleasant evening, and, in the course of con- 
versation over a bottle of cool daret, T learned from Captain 
Babington that our destination is Nugger or Bedsore, a stiong 
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among the Western Ghanta In the time of ISpfktev 
Bednoro was a place of great strength and importaime. It 
was taken by General Mathews in 178^ with treasnie to the 
amount of many lacs of rupees ; but was shoiGy after refakmr 
by Tippoo, and the garrison made prisoners. 

It appears that a revolt has taken place in the northern 
parts of Mysore. Our subsidiary force has been called out 
to aid the Bajah against his rebellions subjects. He and Mr. 
Cassinajor, the Kesident, have hitherto marched triumphant 
through the country ; retaking forts, burning villages, and 
banging rebels. Bednore, however, has checked their fiirthw 
progress. Tlie Bajah and his subsidiaries, after a fnutlesB 
attempt to take it, were repulsed, with the loss of their hs^ 
gage ; and our two flank companies, with a brigade of twelve- 
jfounders, have consequently been ordered up to reinforce 
them. Tlie force under Colonel Evans is to assemble, the 
day after to-morrow, at Shemoga — a village on the outskirts 
of the forest, about fifty-five miles from hence — and we march 
against Nugger immediately. 

It l)eing repoited that the country through which I am 
lo tu6u%h to-morrow is infested by marauding bauds of the 
enemy, and that the principal road is stockaded. Captain 
Babington has kindly procured for me w escort of six native 
troopers, and a guide to conduct us across country, by paths 
where our progress is less likely to be opposed. I have dis- 
missed my friend Mohadeen with a gratuity of a few rupe^ 
I felt quite sorry to part with the fellow, who, in spite of his 
dandyism, is the most soldierlike specimen of a * sowar’ I 
have seen, and makes himself exceedingly useful on a marcdi. 
The regret at parting is evidently nmtual ; but whether the 
feeling on his part is occasioned by the loss of my society, or 
disappointment at not being allowed In share in the plunder 
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«nd maamoie of the unfortunate Mysore villi^ers, I shaQ not 
ventoiQ to say ; perhaps there is a mixture of both feelings. 

Jfay SOfA.— 'To Honhully, thirty mil«s. Marched at day- 
break My guide, or guides — ^for they relieved each other 
at every village — being on foot, our march was, of necessity, 
slow and tedious ; and we did not reach our halting-place till 
four in the afternooit The heat was intense, and both my 
horse and I were completely knocked up ; neither of us hav- 
ing tasted anything but a draught of muddy water since three 
o’clock yesterday. I intended to have breakfasted half way ; 
but my servants, with the provisions, lagged behind, and aft«‘r 
waiting for an hour without seeing any signs of them, 1 was 
obb’ged to proceed on an empty stomach. I was a young 
campaigner in those daj's, and carried pistols in ray holsters ; 
but I soon learned to turn these useful apjrendages to better 
account, by thrusting into one a fla.sk of brandy, and into 
the other a cold foM’l or tongue, wrapped in paj»er, with a 
couple of hard biscuits ou the top of it ; and, depend uj>on 
it, gentle reader, tliat in campaigning, you will quite as often 
find occasion for such munitions of war, as for the more legi- 
timate furniture of your holsters. 

The moment we arrived at our ground, my undisciplined 
escort dismissed themselves without waiting for the word of 
command — ^probably to go in search of plunder, for I nev^ 
saw more of them ; and before 1 had time to look round me, 
I found myself without a single follower, sitting on nty tired 
horse in the middle of the bazaar, the gazing-stock of a hun- 
dred gaping natives. In vain did I try to moke myself 
understood in broken Hindostanee. Hindostane^ was not 
the language spoken in that district, and my gapii^ audi- 
ence merely shook their heads with a look of wonder, totally 
unable to comptdiend how a * Sahib Logue* came to be there 
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80 dw^begtimod, ftnd wxtiboat any attoadanta ; fbr even my 
borsdceepei; an active fellow in gmieial, liad been unable to 
keep up with me, in oouBequence of having run a thorn into 
his foot. 

Finding it impossible to make myself understood, or at 
least to derive any benefit from talking, I pushed throng 
the crowd, in no very amiable mood, and began to seek 
about for some place of shelter fix>m the merciless rays of 
the sun — for this being a part of the country un&equented 
by Europeans, there are no public bungalows I soon dis^ 
covered ‘ a choultry’ or open shed, supported by stone pil- 
lars. To one of these I tied my horse, and having unsaddled 
him, proceeded to rub him down, much to the amusement of 
a crow'd (>f idle natives, who lounged about with cheroots 
in their mouths, or squatted ou their heels, inhaling the 
fumes of the fragrant ‘kalyoon,’ and marvelling greatly at 
tlie unwonted sight Having made my horse as comforts 
able as cacumstonces would permit and thrown my cloak 
over his loins to protect him from a stroke of the land-wind ; 
I tightened my belt a couple of holes, in hopes of relieving 
that disagreeable feeling of inanition M'hich nature so pro- 
perly abhors, seated myself in a comer of the shed, and 
lighting a cheroot prepared to wait with the patience of a 
Mussulman, till the finger of destiny should point to food. 

It was an hour after nightfall — still no signs of my fol- 
lowers — and 1 was about to lie down in the desperate hope of 
sleeping off my hunger ; when, tor my no small satisfiftction, 
some charitable pagan — a respectable-looking man, who for- 
tunately understood my broken Hiudostanee — came to the 
rescue, and kiudly asked if he could be of any service to me. 
I replied, that food for myself and foiuge for my horse would 
be most acceptable, as neither of ns had broken our fiut for 
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of foaivftiid-twenty hours. The foiage was e^^sedily 
produced, and in half an hour my charitable Mead fanned 
Mth a blazing torch, an earthen vessel full of water, and a 
glorious mess of cuny and rice, neatly arranged on a plan- 
tainrleal Kever was a mess of cuny more welcome. 1 re- 
warded my benefactor with thanks and rupees, both of which 
he appeared to like exceedingly ; and having eaten to my 
heart’s content, I laid myself down in a comer, with my 
saddle for a pillow, and was soon in the land of dreams ; 
the last sounds I heard being the satisfactory champing of 
my horse’s busy jawa 

I was aroused from my slumbers about midnight, by the 
apparition of a native horseman, armed to the teeth, who, to 
my astonishment, handed me a little three-cornered billet 
By the light of a torch I read the contents, and found it was 
a note firora the Major commanding our detachment, inform- 
ing me that he had sent a small party of the Biyoh’s cavalry, 
in command of the bearer, to escort me into comp next morn- 
ing. A sleepy ‘ all’s right,’ witli an order to para^ day- 
break, dismissed tlie trooper, and in five minute* 1 was egstn 
snoring on my saddl& 

May 31 — To Shemoga, twenty-five mUmu— My missing 
followers arrived a little before dayli^t, deefatrii^ ihiy 
had marched all night This may be true, if so; they 
most have slept all yesterday. I according^ sdministiswdi 
a little wholesome chastisement to rouse the dormaat enor* 
gies of Heels, my ‘maty-boy’ and intei|nreter — tm uanritb 
gated n^oe, and hugr withal — and mounting my hoissi, 1 
leave my beloi^ngB to follow os they may. When I 
see tlmm again. Heaven only knows. 

Having no occasion tor a guide to-day, we canteand 
lily along, and reached j^wnu:^ in time tor hmtik&ai^ 
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My escoxti, oonsutuig of six * mwtan/ are wdl mooBi^ on 
tall, aotive, nativo hones, and armed with swords and long 
Mahiatta spean. Their bodies are protected by a peculiar 
sort of defensive aimour, formed of pads of quilted cotton, 
in the form of a back and breast-plate, sufficiently thick to 
resist a sword-cut; and their heads are equally well de- 
fended by a heavy turban, bound under the chin by a scarf 
I>uring the Mahratta war, this head-piece proved a complete 
puzzle to our dragoons, who strove in vain to make any 
impression on it with their sabres ; till some cunning old 
trooper hit upon the expedient of dexterously pushing the 
turban aside with the point of his sword, and immediately 
bringing down the edge on the exposed part of the skull ; 
after which the unhorsing of a Mahratta warrior became a 
comparatively easy task. 

The quilted cuirass, although an effectual defence against 
sword-cuts, often proves fatal to the wearer, particularly when 
woundcfd, by accidentally taking fire ; in which case it is next 
to imptJSMble, without the aid of water, to extinguish the 
inflammable materials of which it is composed. And on a 
battle-field in India, it is no uncommon thing to see wounded 
wretches writhing in torture ; -while their cotton armour, acci- 
dentally ignited by the flash of a pistol, or the burning 
matches of those who lie around them, is consuming them 
in a smouldering Are. 

An officer, who had served with * Skinner’s Horse, 
during the Mahratta and Pindatee wars, related to me a 
curious instanoe of such an accident oQf^rring. 

He was in chase of a parly of ni^ve horsemmi which 
they had charged and routed. On homing up with the 
near^t ffigitive, he drew a pistol froia his holster, and dia- 
charged it within a few inches of the m|n’s hack. It af^ears 

T 
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that the ballet — which be afterwards Iband in the holster — 
had dropped out in the act of galloping, and the shot, of course, 
did not take any immediate effect Bat, unfortunately for 
the poor Mahratta, the flash of the pistol, or the wadding, 
ignited his quilted armour, which, by the rapid motion of the 
horse, was soon fanned into a blaze. His course was easily 
traced across the plain by the line of smoke that streamed 
behind him, and before he was out of sight he was seen to 
drop from his horse, apparently insensible, and no doubt 
perished miserably. So much for the defensive qualities of 
cotton armour. 

The country' through which we marched this morning 
bore fearful traces of the sanguinary style of warfare that 
has been carried on. No quarter to men bearing arms, and a 
dog’s death to those taken ■without them. Every village de- 
serted — ^many of them reduced to aslies — the fields unculti- 
vated — the cattle running wild — and mangled corpses iyi»g 
exposed by the road-side, or dangling in clusters from the 
horizontal branches of the banian tree& Such s%hts are at 
all times revolting ; but become doubly so when contrasted 
with beautiful scenery. 

I was particularly struck by the painful contrast thus 
afforded by one of the deserted villages we |»s8ed. It was a 
lovely spot, situated in a vaU^ surrounded by wooded biBs, 
flanked on one side by a luxuriant mango * tope,' and on the 
other by an extensive tank, or artificial lake, fommd by 
damming np waters of the valley. Countless flocks of 
wild-fowl sported on the surface of the sparkling water ; the 
scarlet-winged flamingoes waded in the shallows; and the 
stately pelican — his cumbrous beak reposing on his well-filled 
crop — sat brooding on the bank with a grave and thoaghUhl 
air, as if — after having gorged himself to satiety with the 
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good thingB of this life— bo was mondizuig, like an ‘ unfledged 
bipod,' on the vanity of worldly pleasures in general, and the 
sensual induigonce of appetite in particular. Herds of cattle, 
fast relapsing into their primitive state of wildness, were 
browsing on the green herb^e ; the morning air was filled 
with perfume, and all appeared peace and happin^s. 

Such was the aspect presented by this romantic spol^ as I 
scanned it with my telescope from a neighbouring height. 
But, on a nearer approach, how sadly was the scene 
changed! 

As we advanced, the perfumed air liecame tainted with 
the smell of carrion ; the startled w'ild-fowl flew screaming 
from the presence of man, the destroyer; and the terrified 
cattle, with distended nostrils and tails erect, dashed wrildly 
into the surrounding jungle. And well might they do so, for 
fearful traces of man’s ferocity W'ere there. 

The mud walls of the huts, roofless and deserted, were 
blackened by the action of fire ; and from the branches of the 
mango grove hung the bloated corpses of the wretched in- 
habitants who had once luxuriated in its grateful shade. I 
counted some fifty of these loathsome objects, and remarked 
that many of them were gray-headed old men, long past the 
age for bearing arms, and beardless boys who had not yet 
attained it ; but to the credit of humanity-r-or inhumanity 
rather — be it recorded, there were neither women nor absolute 
ehUdreu among them. Their fate had probably been viola- 
tion and slavery. 

The bodies, blistered and swollen by the heat of the sun, 
and mottled with livid spots, indicating an advanced stage of 
decay, presented a ghastly spectacle The feet and le|^ had 
been gnawed away by jackals and pariah-dogs as high aa they 
ootdd reach; the eyes had been pick^ from thedr aodeeta^ 
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and the upper parte of the body mangled by the carrion 
vultaies. And docks of these obscene birds roosted on the 
branches overhead, or hopped along the ground, so thoroughly 
gorged as to be incapable of flight 

I was turning with disgust from the unhallowed spot 
when I obsen^ed the emaciated figure of a man creeping doum 
the dry bed of a neighbouring water-course, and evidently 
striving to gain a place of concealment among the ruined huta 
The leading sowai’ caught sight of him at the same moment 
and liis grim features lighted up with a fiendish smile. 

“ Inshalla I here is some 6x>ort at Ia.st ! Let us Inmt the 
unsainted Kaffer, and spear him like a deg.” 

So saying, he couched Ids lance, and starteel at speed, as 
if in pursuit of a boar, followed by his M illing myrniidons, 
shouting M’ith savage glee. It was in vain that 1 calletl to 
them to halt I might as well have tried to check the furj’ 
of a whirlwind. And M ere it not that little Tnnpioise out^ 
stripped the sowar trftojiers in speed, the poor nnanned lyot 
would have been murdered in colil blood. As it was, I just 
managed, by dint of hard riding, to overtake the l(>adiug 
horseman, and strike up his lance as he Mas about to pin the 
poor fellow against the mud-wall of a hut. So enraged was I 
at this act of cold-blorxled cmeKy, that in the excitement of 
the moment I felt half inclined to run the offender through 
with the hog-spear I happened to have in my hand ; but con- 
tented myself with dealing him a blow over the head with 
the shaft, that made him reel in his saddle, swearing by the 
beard of the ProjAet to give him a taste of the point if he 
ever attempted such sport again. The brute looked sulky, 
but did not venture to remonstratev and rode with the air 
of a rated hound. 

The poor fellow whom I had rescued prostrated himaelf 
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before me, trembling from hc»d to foot ; and rairang his olasped 
hands over his head, rubbed his forehead in the dust. 
Whether he intended to express his graMtude, or to beg his 
life, I know not ; for fear appeared to have deprived him of 
the |)ower of speech. But the latter was probably bis motive ; 
for on telling him he was at liberty to depart^ he gazed upon 
me for a moment with a wild look of incredulity, and spring- 
ing to his feet, darted into the nearest hu^ as if fearful that 1 
might rei)ent an act of such unwonted clemency. As I 
passed t-he open doorway, I looked in, and saw (he poor 
fellow kneeliug by the side of a pretty young woman, evi- 
dently his waftj, who, squatted in a comer like a hare in her 
form, clasjKKi an infant to her breast, keeping her large black 
eyes fixed on me with a look of intense fear, that reminded 
mo, more of a wild animal than a human being. My first im- 
pulse was to dismount, and attempt to allay her fears ', but 
on my making a motion to do so, she shrank together with a 
convulsive shudder, and cast upon me a look of such unut- 
terable terror, that I saw at once the attempt would be in 
vain. 1 therefore threw a couple of rupe^ towards her, and, 
waving my hand in token of goodwill, rode after my escort. 

We met with no further adventure, and reached Shemoga 
by ten o’clock. Here 1 found that the troops had marched 
that morning to Gazinore ; but fortunately for me, a squadron 
of the 7th Native Cavalry had been left as a rearward, so that 
I got a good breakfast, and some ‘gram’ for my horse 

From the officers of the 7th Cavalry I obtained some in- 
formation regarding my ftiends the sbwars, which confirms 
the opinion I had formed of them as bullies and cowards ; 
and fully accounts for the revengeful fieelings they entertain 
towards the unfortuirate villagers. Tlieir principal object 
being plunder, they have no stomach ^br %hti]^ wheoe no- 
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thing is to be gained by it And although some two thousand 
of these irregular horse have now been in the field for nearly 
three months, the only service they have hitherto performed 
has been in burning a few villages, enacting the part of hang- 
man — an oflSce in which they greatly delight — murdering 
unarmed men, and carrying off women and children. "When 
opposed to an armed force they have almost iuvai-iably been 
routed. And so hateful have they made themselves, by their 
cold-blooded cruelty, and insatiable thirst for plunder, that 
those who have fallen into the hands of the enemy have 
invariably been put to death, with the exception of two or 
three solitaiy individuals, who have been sent back, minus 
nose and ears, to tell the fate of their companions.* 

“And the devil mend them, the dirty spalpeens!" con- 
cluded my informant (a rattle-headed young Irishman), “for 
a set of bigger blackguards you won’t find out of Tipperary ! ” 
My division having only marched seven miles, I started 
after lunch to overtake it — having ]»reviously dismissed my 
escort of Mysore troopers — and got into camp before sunset 

* These were undisciplined troojw. Tlie Irregular Cavaliy, drilled mid coEa- 
laanded hy European officers, make splentiid soldiers, provided Iky have a 
thorough dare-devil, such m Skinner, U> command them. But tinf lam not 
easily managed ; and it requires a man of very determined and me 

thoroughly acquainted with the |»eculiarities of the native% to do »o. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE CAMP ASU THE FIELD. 

The smi wa.s dipping behind a dense line of forest which 
bounde4 the liorizon, as I reached the top of a rising ground 
commanding a view of the camp, and I pulled up in admirar 
tion of the strikingly picture.sque scene which presented itself. 
Tlie long n^ular lines of tents, extending nearly a mile, were 
biokeu at iuter^'als by stately trees scattered over the plain, 
like skirmishens covering the main body of forest, which 
formed the background of the picture. Under the shade of 
these trees were groups of native servants, engaged in cooking 
their frugal meal of boiled rice ; and handsome Arab horses, 
straining at their pickets, pawed the ground and neighed im- 
patiently, as they watched the approach of their re^)ective 
grooms, each bearing a well-filled nosc-bag, containing their 
evening feed. Thousands of figures, iu eveiy variety of cos- 
tume, from the stiff uniform of the European soldier, to the 
flowing robes of the Hindoo dancing-girl, flitted among the 
tents, giving life and animation to the scene. Here the horses 
of a cavalry regiment stood picketted in formal lines ; and 
there droves of camels and baggage-bullocks lay huddled 
together among carts, and wagons, and bales of goods, in less 
regular, but more picturesque groupa On the open space in 
front of the lines, the troops were drawn up for evening 
parade ; and in rear of the camp, a gaody flag, flanKing in Hie 
last rays of the setting sun, indicated the positicai of the 
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-native bazaai*, swarming with dusky figures, and sending 
forth a busy hum of human voices. In the immediate fore- 
ground, a group of baggage-elephants, each guided by a little 
naked urchin, the son of the ‘ mahout,' or driver, were return- 
ing from water with that grave ah* and stately step, so charac- 
teristic of the animal, and lazily whisking off the flies with 
palm branches which they carried in their trunks. It was 
strange to see these gigantic brutes submitting thus patiently 
to the delegated authority of their pigmy riders, who, perched 
like monkeys between the ears of the sagacious iuiimals, plied 
the iron goad with all their little stnmgth ; issuing tlicir 
orders, in cliildish accents, but in tones of imi>erious com- 
mand. A fine illustration this of the jx>wer given to man 
over the brute creation, when his Maker blessed him and 
said, “ Have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over eveiy living thmg tliat moveth iiixm 
the earth,” — a power, alas ! too often abused by fiiUcn man. 

The sun dipped behind the dark masses of the forest, and 
the booming of the evening gun roused me from thy reverie. 

My first greeting, on entering the camp, was an>thiug but 
cheering. It was the dead march. The bugles had sounded 
the retreat, the troops liad been dismiss^ and the ahedee of 
evening were closing in, with the rapidity peculiar to a 
tropical climate, when the wailing notes of the fifc^ and 
measured tap of the muffled drum, announced a aoldier’^ 
funeral As the melancholy procession moved past with 
revemed arms and downcast looks, I learnt from the t^nstandcn 
that the poor fellow whom they were hearing to Ua last home 
was one of the b^ men in my company. That fatal acoungc, 
Asiatic cholera, made its appearance in camp last ni^ii Two 
men of the European detacluuent, consisting of only two 
companies, were buried this morning, and this m the third 
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victim. Two other Europeans have boon attaoked, and the 
pestilence is already raging among tiie native tro<^ little 
did I dream as 1 gazed on the animated scene a few minutes 
before, that death was so busy here. 

On riding up to the regimental mess-tent, 1 fonnd my 
brother officers seated in front of it, sipping their daret, and 
smoking their cheroots, and I was forthwith snirounded by 
a group of lighthearted ‘subs,’ who welcomed my return 
with three cheers for ‘ The Jimgle Wcdldh^* and then, without 
any apparent cause, burst out into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter. The melancholy procession I had met, on entering 
the camp, had not attmiod my heart to mirth. I felt as 
though I had entered the house of mourning, and the joyous 
laugh of my young companions grated harshly on my ear. 
But a moment’s reflection, and a glance at my uncouth gar- 
ments, which contrasted strangely enough with the trim 
ujarlet jackets and spotless w'hito trousers of my brother 
officers, at once explained the cause of their mirth, and I was 
fain to join in the laugh against myself as heartily as any one. 

Tha fact is, 1 have Uvod so much in the jungles of late, 
and my eye has become so accustomed to the strange dress 
and accoutrements of an Indian hunter, that, till the moment 
I halted in front of the mess-tent, I had never bestowed a 
thought on tho Eobiuson-Crusoe-like figure I presented, nor 
the impropriety, in a military point of view, of thus appearing 
in camp to report myself to a superior officer. 

Fancy a dust-begrimed figure, with a face tann^ to the 
colour, and nearly to the consistency, of an old huff jerkin, 
seated on a handsome Arab horsey but clothed in an old 
greasy ffistian jacket, with brown card breeches to matdi; 

* litetally jungle-man— wild men of the woods— mj teg fan entiil nick- 
name. 
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without either neokcloth or waistcoat ; his head covered by 
a huniiog-cap of half-dressed buffalo leather; and his legs 
cased in long l<^gings of deer^iu ; a belt of leopard-skin 
buckled round his waist, supporting ou one side an aniinu- 
nition-poach of the same material, and on the other a long 
hunting-knife with a buck-hom handle mounted in silver ; a 
double-barrelled rifle slung at his back, and a bog-spear 
grasped in his right baud. Fancy the half-cleaned skull 
.of a wolf protruding its grinning muzrie fiom under the 
flap of one holster, and tlie tail of a rare species of squirrel, 
picked up on the line of march, dangling fiom the other 
— and you will liave some idea of my personal apjwar- 
ance, and of what the senior subalteru of the Light Com- 
pany should n-ot look like, when he joins his regiment ou 
service. 

Fortunately for me, the major commanding our detach- 
ment (a pompous old geutleniau, luid a very martinet witli 
regard to dress), was one of the party who witnessed my ar- 
rival. Ou my firet appearance his chin was drawn down into 
his stiff military stock (an article of ih-ess which he never 
displeased with even in the hottest weather), and an ominous 
scowl indicated a coming storm. But mirth is infectious. 
The merry laughter of my brother subs overcame the gravity 
of the major. The frown relaxed into a smile, the smile into 
a hearty laugh, and a kindly shake of the band satisfied me 1 
had escaped the wigging I so well deserved. 

Having neither tent, baggage, nor servants; and there 
being no cbance of my seeing them for some days to come, 
if ever ; 1 am, for the pr^ent, thrown entirely on the charity 
of my friends. Qwynne, my broth^ subaltern of Uie Light 
Company, lias kindly offered me half bis tent, and the services 
of his horsekeeper to look after my trusty steed ‘ Turquoise;’ 
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aod Ute others are so liberal in their offers of spare garments, 
that I expect to turn out to-morrow with a better fumhdied 
kit than I have had for some time back. 

I am delighted to learn that my worthy friend Doctor 
Macpheu, who left Dharwar some time ago to join our regiment 
in the cjipacity of assistant-surgeon, accompanies our detach- 
ment ; but having his hands full in the hos{*ital-tent, I have 
not yet had the pleasure of seeing him. 

Several fresh cases of cholera reported this evening. Poor 
Babington of the 36th is, I regret to say, one of the sufferers. 

Jwne IsL — To Mnndiguddy, twelve miles. — Marched at 
two o’clock A..\i, and entered the outskirts of the forest The 
road being extremely bad, ami having experienct^d considerable 
difficulty in getting the guns along, we did not reach our 
<'amping giound till eleven a.m. 

Our force consists of the 9t!j, 1 5th, 24th, and 86th Begi- 
n;ents of Native Infantry, a squadron of Btie 7th Native 
Cavalry, two twelve-pounders, fonr six-ponnders, and a six- 
inch howitzer, besides our two Flank Companies, We have 
also about a thousand Irregular Troops, and a few small guns 
belonging to the Bajah of Mysore, hut these, as my friend the 
Dot^tor remarks, “ are no gi-catly to be lippened to.” 

Poor Babington of the 36th Native Infantry, who was at- 
tacked with cholera last night, is no more. His death has 
been sudden and unexpected. At ten o’clock this morning, I 
was riding by the side of his palanquin, and talking to him. 
He appeared much better, and was cheerful, althou^ distress- 
ingly weak. Even the medical men thought the crisis had 
passed, and that there was now a fair prospect of his recovery. 

But this was not to be. At five o’clock in the evenings I 
was following his body to the grave. The tedions maxeh had 
probably proved too much for lus exhausted str^^, ai^ he 
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expiied soon after we had encamped. In a wild nook of the 
forest, uncoffined, without a stone to mark where he is laid, 
he reposes in his shallow grave, at the root of a stately teak- 
tree. The prowling wolf and shrieking hysena are now sing- 
ing his dirge. Such, alas, is too often the fate of many a 
gallant youth, who goes forth to fight the battles of his 
country in the East. But, if it be w'ell with the immortal 
spirit, what matters it how or wdiere the poor mortal body be 
put out of sight of the living? It will ri.se as surely, at the 
last day, from under the shade of the forest-tree, as from 
under a marble monument in Westminsti?r Abbey. And he 
who has engraved his memory’ on the hearts of his brother 
officers, needs no other epitaph. Boor Bahington was much 
beloved in his regiment, and his untimely death has cast a 
gloom over the whole camp. 

A man of my company also died to-day and was buried 
in the evening. I, as orderly officer of the day, liad the 
melancholy duty of reading the funeral service over his 
remains — a melancholy duty, but a solemn and impressive 
one, particularly w’hen he who performs it feels tlmt ere the 
setting of to-morrow’s sun he himself may be 

** IVrBliarice a thing 

Oer wltkli the ravfu Haps hiu funeral wiug/' 

As long as this scourge of the human race follows us, it nmst 
have its daily victims, and none can tell who may be taken 
next. But there is One above without whose permissiou not 
even a sparrow falls to the groimd ; and in Him must we put 
our trust. 

JwM 2d. — To Milloor, deven miles.— -We have now got 
well into the forest, the scenery of which is very grand, hut 
the air of the woods close and oppressive. 
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I have remarked in the coarse of this day’s march that 
the trees, which on the outskirts of the forest wme small and 
of no great age, have gradually increased in size as we ad- 
vanced farther into it This looks as if the forest were 
gradually extending itself ; and such, I believe, is actually the 
case. 

During the religious persecutions of ‘Tippoo Sahib’ 
whole districts were depopulated. The villages were de- 
sertetl, the fields left uncultivated ; and so rapid is the 
growth of tropical v^etation that at the present day, ruins of 
Hindoo temples, which in Tippoo’s time graced the centre of 
a thriving village, may now be found many leagues from any 
human habitat ion, buried in the gloom of what appears to be 
u primeval forest- 

We are now encamped on an extensive ‘ midiin,’ a plain 
suiTonnded on aU sides by heav)' foivst timlwr, apparently 
('f great age, the intervals betw een the troths lieing filled up 
by a tangled iindergiowlh of evergreens, thorny shnibs, and 
CKHjpers, so dense as to be impervioiis to anything but wOd 
animals. Tlicre appears to lx; an abundance of game. Their 
ti-acks are numerous; and about daylight this morning a 
‘ sounder ’ of wild hog, and several deer, crossed our line of 
marcL I had command of the advanced guard, and being 
as usual attended by my horsekeeper bearing a loaded rifle, I 
was sorfdy tempted to take a shot; but my orders being 
peremptory not to give a false alarm by firing at game, I was 
reluctantly obliged to hold my hand. 

The Kesident of Mysore joined the camp yest^day, and 
has gone on a day’s march in advance, escorted by the 24 Hi 
Regiment Native Infantiy, a body of Irregular Cavalry, and 
a six-pounder. 

Two more men of my company di|d this morning lai the 
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line of march, and were buried as soon as we reached our 
ground. The deaths among the native followers have been 
numerous. 

Just as we had pitched our tents and were going to break- 
fast, we observed a small body of the enemy skulking among 
the jungle on a wooded height overlooking the camp, as if for 
the purpose of reconnoitring. 

The rifle company of tlie 36th Native Infantry was 
ordered to dislodge them, and did so in double quick time, 
bringing back two prisoners, whom we keep to act as guides. 

In the course of the forenoon heard some shai-j) firing 
about four miles in our front, from which we conclude the 
Resident’s escort has hod some skirmishing. 

Jtinc — To Argah, thirteen miles. — A few miles from 
camp found the bodies of two Brahmins with their arms 
pinioned, and their throats cut — not a pleasant siglit Iwfore 
breakfast. The poor fellows had been sent on the day before 
by the Resident, with an ofler of partlon to snch of the in- 
surgents as chose to return to their all«^iance, and thus hav(! 
they been rewarded for their friendly intentions ; a little 
further on we found the todies of ten or twelve country- 
people who had accepted the Resident’s ofler of pardon, and 
had been butchered by their more warlike companions in 
arms for deserting their cause. This h^oks as if they have 
resolved to fight it out 

Received a dispatch from the Resident which accounts 
for the firing we heard yesterday. He was not openly 
attacked, but annoyed on the line of match by concealed 
skirmishers firing from the jungle on both flanks. The six- 
poimder was accordingly brought into play, and by firing 
grape-shot into the jungle the skirmishers were speedEy dis- 
lodged. This little artillery practice appears to have had a 
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salutaiy effect, as we were not annoyed by a sing^ sbot 
daring the march. We found the bodies of two or three of 
the enemy who had been mortally wounded by the grapenshot 
and had just sufficient strength left to crawl out into the road 
before th^ di^ 1 examined one who had just expired and 
was still warm. He was shot throtigh the neck, and his 
features were hideously distorted. He had a quantity of 
ammunition about him, and the match used in firing bLs 
matchlock was still burning. I took possession of his stock 
of ammunition to keep as a specimen of native manufacture. 
The bullets, which appear to liave been cut out in cubes and 
then hamniei-ed into an irregular globular form, were carried 
in a hollow joint of bamboo slung over the shoulder, and the 
powder, which was very coarse, unglazed, and apparently 
containing an undue proportion of cliarcoal, was contained in 
a small cocoa-nut shell, hollowed out by means of a small 
orifice at one end, neatly covered with antelope skin, and 
secured by a wooden stopper. 

Jvm ith . — To Chindi-anuggy, ten miles. — The miserable 
road we have hitherto traversed has now dwindled into a 
rugged footpath, with an impenetrable forest-jungle on either 
side ; and we are, in consequence, obliged to make a road for 
the guns as we proceed — very hard work for the men. The 
rains, too, have just commenced ; and for the next month we 
must not look for much comfort under canvas. 

June bth . — ^To Yeddoor, six miles. — ^Although this was a 
short march in point of distance, it has been the longest in 
time, and the most severe work, we have yet had. We 
marched at two A. 11 ., and did not get to our ground till one 
P.M., the rain coming down in buckete-fuU the whole time, and 
the ground a perfect sea of mud. We had to make a road for 
the guns the whole way, and after all have not been able to 
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^ i^HlNsr tbem or the baggage ; we left them, not quite* 
half wAj, tumbling along and upsetting about every hundred 
yard^ ; and as the latter half of the road is much the worst, 
there is not much chance of their getting in to-night A 
pleasant prospect for the artilleiymen and rear-guard, who 
of course started without breakfast, eud have neither grog nor 
provisions with them. We ourselves are not over comfort- 
able, as we bave only been able to get up two or three tents, 
which, fortunately for us, were carried by elephants, and our 
stock of provisions is w’ofully scanty. 

About nine P.M., finding there was no pros|*ect of the rear- 
guard getting in that night, Elli.s, my brother subaltern, 
and I, conceived the bright idea of a.sking the Light Coiiijmny 
to volunteer for duty, and marching thenj out to relieve their 
comrades — no .sooner said than done. The gallant Light Itohs 
responded h) our proposal with a cheer ; torches w ere jtro- 
cured from the bazaar, and away vre stnrtetl. Tli(> rain still 
came down in torrents, the wind roared through the tive-s, and 
the night — a.s one of the men elegantly describe-d it — was us 
dark as if the devil himself had made it his i)articular 
business to see ‘all lights out.’ The wind and rain soon 
extinguished our torches, and we spet'dily lt«t our way in the 
forest ; but by means of shouting we managed to keep to- 
gether, and after two hours’ hanl work succeeded in finding 
the rear-guard. The poor fellows were in a sorry 
almost exhausted by cold and hanger ; half the carts ^keu 
down; the whole of the bullocks driven to a stand still; the 
guns embedded in mud up to the axles ; and the unfortunate 
gunners crouching under the limliers, in the vain hagut of 
obtaining some shelter from the storm. We bad fortunately 
brought out a small supply of rum and biscuits, which cheered 
them up a little ; and having relieved the old guard, we made 



our vaj back 10 camp as wdS Mire 001 ^ It was only now 
— when about to dismim tbe ]&en-<-4h8t it oecnned to ns Ibat 
this philanthropic expedition of outs had been undertaken 
without having obtained leave from our commanding officer ; 
and as our having done so could not be concealed, there was 
nothing for it but to face the formidable Major, report the 
return of the old guard, ask leave to dismiss them, and be 
placed in arrest for our pains. We, however, got off with a 
good digging, dismissed our men, and turned in — not into 
bed, for that is a luxury I do not at present possess — ^neither 
do I rejoice in a blanket ; but, rolled up in a warm horse-rug, 
I laid me do^m by the side of my good little Arab nag 
‘ Turquoise,’ and slept like a marine. 

‘Ttirquoise’ and I arrange our domestic raattera in this 
wise : The weather being too wet for him to sleep out of doors, 
uitliout some covering, I have allowed him to take shelter in 
niy tent ; and, in retuni, he lends me his mg to sleep in. 
The tent being very sinoll, there is not much room to spare ; 
but he being the most discreet of horses, never thinks of 
turning or kicking his legs about at night ; and so we sleep, 
side by side, as comfortably as possible. He is as good as a 
watch-dog, allowing no ono to enter the tent without my 
leave, and always awakes me in the morning, by pushing me 
with his nose the moment he hears the bugle sound. 

June Gth. — Halt, to enable the guns and baggage to come 
up. Weather rather better. Lewis and I met with a little 
adventure to-day. We walked out after breakfast to a 
wooded hill about half a mile off, for the purpose of taking a 
sketch of the camp. Lewis had just commenced his sketch, 
and I was looking over him, when 1 ^eatd a slight rustling 
sound as if some animal had moved among the bush^ bdiind 
me, and turning suddenly round, caught a glimpse of a native 

u 
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— one of the enemy’s scouts — peeping from behind a tree, and 
just in the act of raising his matchlock to take a pot-shot at 
us. 

Not expecting to find either game or enemies so near 
camp, I had neglected to bring my rifle, and had not even my 
sword with me ; so seeing there was nothing else for it, I 
picked up a large stone, flung it at his head, and, uttering a 
savage yell, chaiged right at him, followed by Lewi.s, with a 
stone in each hand heavy enough to fell an ox. Thi.s com- 
bined disj)lay of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic ferocity was too 
much for the nen-es of poor Blacky, who turning tail, without 
attempting to fire, scuttled down the hill and disap{M?ared in 
the jungle. After this 8jK.‘cimen of jungle society, we deemed 
it expedient to postjjone the finishing of the sketch to a more 
convenient season, and made the iK’st of our way back to 
camp ; then and there i-egistering n vow never to go sketching 
again iii an enemy’s country imarmed. 

June 7th — To Iloolcul, seven miles. — Better road than 
usual, although still heavy from the rains, and some difflculty 
in getting the guns up. It was interesting, on the line of 
march, to remark the extraordinay* sagacity d^played by the 
elephants attached to each battery, in helping them out of the 
numerous difficulties they encountered. The elepliants em- 
ployed for this purpose have their foreheads covered by a 
strong leathern shield, to protect it from injury wlien pushing 
against the guns. Wlienever a gun ‘comes to gritef* b> 
sticking in a quagmire, one of these sagacious brutes is brought 
up to assist it out of the difficulty. With the important air 
of an experienced engineer, he mardbes up and deliberately 
examines the state of affairs. Twisting his trunk round the 
spoke of one wheel, he gives it a lift^ as if to ascertain the 
depth and tenacity of the mud, then quietly walks round and 
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does the same by the other wheel, dropping it ag^ with a 
knowing twinkle of the eye, as if he said to himself^ “All 
right ! I can start her, I think,” Then he deliberates for some 
minutes, giving a slight push here, and a sl%ht pull there. 
When, having at last made up hk mind as to the best mode 
of proceeding, he probably applies his forehead to the muzzle 
of the gun, and uttering a shrill, trumpetr-like sound — as a 
signal for the gun-bullocks to pull together — pushes against it 
with his massive weight, which, if the bullocks obey the 
signal, id generally sufficient to start the gun. But sometime, 
when blillocks are overHlriven or sulky, they refuse to obey 
the signal, and it is then amusing to witness the indignation 
of the elephant I have seen him spring up with a scream of 
rage, and, brandishing his trunk, rush at the team of bullocks 
as if to take summary vengeance on either them or their 
drivers ; and this threat generally produces the desired effect 
W'e are now u ithin one Java’s inarch of Nngger, and to-morrow 
must decide its fate. 

Junf! Sth — Our campaign is ended, and Nugger has 
fallen, almost without resistance. ‘ A veiy lame and imjK)- 
kiiit conclusion.’ No enemy, beyond a few skirmislierR, 
opposed our adv^ance ; a couple of guns placed against the gate 
blew it open ; and as we marched into the fort, the enemy 
marched out at tlie opxKieite side. Just as they crossed the 
ridge of the hiU, behind which they disappeared, they halted 
and fired; but a single round of grape, which killed four men, 
and severely woimded their chief (who afterwards had his 
leg amputated by my friend Maephee), sufficed to disperse 
them, and we remained undisputed masters of the place. 
In the evening we stroUed ont to inspect the fort — a fortified 
lull overlooking the pettah or native totrn. The outer walls 
of the town extend about eight miles in circumference, but 
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being built of mud, without either ditch or glacis, are not 
formidable defences; the only part at all strong being the 
gate at Futtypett, where, by some unaccountable mistake, the 
first attack was made, and our troops repulsed with the loss 
of part of their baggage. The fort itself is well built and 
strongly fortified, but not well armed. We only found some 
ten or twelve guns, most of them of large calibre, but so 
mounted that they could not be traverse<l, and all pointed in 
the direction of the Futtypett gate, which accounts for our 
having got in on the opposite side with so little difticulty. 
They were all loaded nearly to the uuizzle with grai>e-shot, 
old iron, and other nibbisli, and, had they been fired, would 
probably have burst, and done quite as much exticution 
among friends as foes. In short, I do not f**el particularly 
elated at the result of ray first victorious camjmign. 

Poor Paton of the 1 5th died this morning of cholera ; and 
his death-bed scene affords rather a striking instance of the cal- 
lous feeling which a familiarity with death engimders, liirtjctly 
after the fort had been taken, we adjourned to tlie mess- 
tent to breakfast This being the only tent pitched. Pakm, 
who had been earned along the line of march in a hospital 
doolie, was Inought in and placed in our tent to l)e slielteretl 
from the sun till the other tents arrived. We were enjoying 
the good things provided for us by our excellent meashman. 
with the wolfish apjjetitc of hungry subalterns, laughing and 
joking over our almost bloodless victory ; when a psping 
gurgling sound attracted my attention to the hospital dot>Ue, 
which had been deposited in a comer of the tent al m ost with- 
out our observing it Starting from my seat, I puUed aside 
the canvas covering; and there lay poor Faton insensible, 
and with the death-rattle in his throat Baising him in my 
arms, I wiped the cold dew of death from his forehead— sup- 
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ported him for a few mimites till he had drawn his last 
breath — laid him gently down — dropped the curtains of the 
doolie — and, heaving one sigh for our departed comrade, we 
all resumed our breakfast as if nothing particular had hap- 
jMjned. Death has become too familiar to us to elicit any 
further remark on such an everyday occurrence. 

Tlie orders are to halt here to-morrow, but to hold our- 
selves in readiness to march at a moment's notice. 

June — As there is now a pro8{>ect of our remaining 

here for a few days, we have been allowed to make ourselvM 
comfortable by striking our tents and taking up our quarters 
in the fort. 

The quarters appropriated to us Europeans is an old 
palace, once the residence of Tippoo Sahib. The men are 
(juartered on the ground-floor, and we have taken possession 
of a latge room above. This room is divided down the centre 
by a row of pillar's ; so that by extending the sides of our 
tents along them, and between each pillar and the wall, we 
have, divided one half of the room into little stalls or cells, 
which we use as sleeping apartments ; the other half, being 
left open, seirv'es as a mes.s-room. We have lighted a large 
fire in the verandah, by which we are drying our wet things — 
the tinst chance we have had for the last week — and our little 
dens are so snug, that we look forward with no small satisfac- 
tion to a comfortable night’s rest in dry clothes. 

Jum 10(h . — I awoke tliis morning with the feeling that I 
had never enjoyed so comfortable a night Not that my bed 
was luxurious, it was merely the softest plank 1 could find, 
and a blanket. But then the blanket was dry, and we were 
not roused at two A Jtf. by that sound of drums and fifes — 

‘ Ablionred of gods and in©||' — 
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don’t you hear the general say ? 


known as “ The general,” and to which soldiers have wedded 
the following pithy but not very elegant words — 

Don’t you hear the ‘ Genera) ’ say, 

Strike your tents and march away ? 

He Ih* d tl and he ))e c — s’d 

That ever played that * General ’ tirst. ” 

Pray don’t be shocked, gentle reader. If you have ever 
had the bad fortune to overeleep yourself on a inarch, and 
found yourself nidely awakened at two a.m. on a wet morn- 
ing, by having your tent suddenly pulled dow'n ovi'r your 
head — for down all tents must come at the last sound of the 
bugle — you will feel inclined to be lenient in your criticism 
of the rude soldier’s stanza. 

Talking of sleep reminds me of a little incident w'hich 
occurred on the line of luai’ch the otlier day. We had 
started at two a.m., after a long day’s work, and a wet night 
under canvas, and the poor fellows were so overcome by 
fatigue, that before we had marched two inilea ludf the 
column were dozing, and actually walking in their sleep. 
One of the grenadiers, going along in this way, stumbled over 
the trunk of a fallen tree, and came sprawling to the ground. 
On recovering himself lie exclaimed to his comrade, **1 say, 

Jack, what a precious <l d country this is to march in : 

a fellow can't take a (puet smKJze along the road without tk’ 
risk of breaking hLs neck ! ” 

June — After a bait of tliree day's we started this 

morning on our w'ay liack to Bangalore. Only marehed as 
far as Futtypett, and encamped outside the fortificatkms. 
Some of our ixiOple, going for water to a well near the camp, 
were rather surpriwid, and not a little disgusted, to find it 
nearly half full of dead Viodies, in the last stage of decomiK>- 
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sitiou. llkese were the remains of the nieu who had fallen 
during the first unsuccessful attack made by the Native Troops 
about three weeks ago ; and which the insurgents, either to 
save the trouble of burying them, or on purpose to render the 
water unfit for our use, had pitched into the welL I need 
hardly add that, if they had the latter object in view, they 
succeeded perfectly, and that we were obliged to seek for 
water elsewhere. Talking of insurgents, 1 forgot to mention 
the rather severe practical joke they perpetrated on an unfor- 
tunate ‘ Tapall,’ or letteiH^arrier, whom they took prisoner a 
few days ago, when on liis w'ay to camp with important 
dispatches. The letter-bag was of course opened, and the 
dispatches taken possession of ; and on the poor fellow remon- 
strating against this — stating that it was as much as his head 
was worth to go into camp with an empty bag — Bungapah 
Naik,’ the chief of the insurgent party, coolly replied, that he 
could easily furnish him with a voucher which would save 
his head. Accordingly, drawing his hunting-knife, he cut off 
the Tapali’s ears, placed them carefully in the bag from which 
the dispatches had been abstracted, and desired him to proceed 
with idl speed to the Britislr camp, and present them to the 
commanding officer with his respectful compliments. The 
poor fellow, too glad to escape so easily, lost no time in 
executing his commission ; and came trotting into camp with 
his bloody ears in the bag, by way of vouchers to the truth 
of his story. 

It was perhaps as well for him that ho did bring a re- 
ceipt, even at the expense of his ears ; for the Colonel is 
somewhat short in the temper, and suspicious withaL It 
is generally a word and a blow with him, and sometimes 
the blow first Tire day before we entered Nugger, we had 
a native prisoner, and marched him at the head of the cnliiTnn, 
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wiili a rope round his neck, to act as guide ; having previously 
informed him, that if he led us into an ambuscade, or others 
wise guided us astray, he would, without benefit of clergy, be 
strung up to the nearest tree. We marched several miles 
through the jungle, the road becoming more and more diffi- 
cult at ever)' step ; till at last it terminjded in a mere track, 
where the men could only march in single file, and the guns 
came to a stand-still — ‘ Evident treachery.’ The column was 
halted, and the order given to hang the guide. The rope 
had already been tlirown over tiro branch of a tree, and the 
trembling wretch was about to be swung up ; when I, having 
command of the advance-guard, and having fortunately ac- 
quired some kno%vledge of native ways in the jungle, ventured 
to suggest that 1 might be allowed to push ahead a short dis- 
tance, and ascertain whither our guide was leading us, before 
the sentence w’as carried into effect. It turned out as 1 ex- 
pected. I had not advanced mure tlian a quarter of a mile^ 
Ixifore I found niystdf in open ground. It was evident the 
poor fellow, not having been acemstomed to lead troops, had 
taken us by a short cirt, such as a native hunter would natu- 
rally have sclecbid ; and had been guiding us to the best of his 
ability, although he had not taken into consideration the dif- 
ficulty of dragging guns along the same path through which 
men could march in single fila So the poor fellow's life was 
saved; and, with a Uessing from the Colonel, he was cut adrift, 
and allowed to escape into the jungle, which he did at hi- 
best pace. 

One more anecdote, and we sliall resume our march, 

I ruentioned that daring the last day’s march into Hugger, 
we were slightly annoyed by skirmishers firing upon ns fiem 
the jungle. The jungle Ireing very dense on either side of the 
li»«wl,thc skirmishers, keeping pace with our advance, climbed 
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up into trees, took a pot-shot, and dropping to the ground like 
monkeys, disappeared in the underwood, where our men had 
no chance of following them ; then running ahead climbed 
another tree, and were ready for another shot, by the time we 
came up. 

A man of the European Artillery — a drunken scamp by 
the way — was hit by a ball which fractured his jaw ; noways 
disconcerted by the accident, he wheeled round, caught one 
glimpse of the native marksman, sliding down the stem of a 
tree, and, taking a snap-shot, dropped him like a squirrel — 
coolly* reloading his piece, he pushed his way into the jungle, 
and possessed himself of the si)oil of the enemy, consisting of 
a rather handsome matchkKik, which he shortly after dis- 
posed of to an officer for a few rupees. He was of course 
sent to hospittU, aud had his wound dressed ; but in the 
coarse of the evening, after we had encamped, he managed 
to escajKi fmin the hospital tent, and was found in the 
bazaar, half drunk, with his broken jaw bandaged up, swag- 
gering about with his hand full of small coins and exclaiming 

“There’s all I got for shooting a d d nigger. Can't be 

done again for the money, I tell you. D d if it can ! !” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


ON-TttE MABCH. 

^J 1 me 18<A — ^To Munamholly. — Nothing particular. Itaincd 
all the march, as usnaL But tliis we are too well accustomed 
to to mind it much. 

June — To Annan tepoor. — I, for my sins, had com- 

mand of the rear-guard this morning. Although w’e marched 
at two AJt, and the distance was only twelve miles, we did not 
reach our camping ground till one P.M., and during all that 
time I had to work like a coolie. 

The duty of the ofScer commanding the rear-guard is to 
remain on the ground, after the troops have marched, till he 
has seen eveiy tent, every head of cattle, and every camp- 
follower fairly off ; which, on a dark morning, two hours 
before daylight, with upwards of a thousand la2y natives, 
restive camels, and half-starved bullocks, is no easy work. 
Having effected a start, he has to follow in the rear, push on 
the stragglers, and hold himself responsible that no bullocks 
or baggage-wagons are left behind : a task requiring an 
amount of patience worthy of Job. 

I shall not attempt to describe the many delays and tnal^ 
of patience I had to encounter. Suffice it to say, we never 
advanced a mile without some difficulty. The bullocks were 
so completely done up, that it was only by incessant goading, 
and twisting of their tails, that they could be induced to move 
at all, even along the level ground ; but directly we canm to 
a heavy piece of sand, or anything like an ascent, they came 
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to a dead lode, aod Qot un&equeuidy lay down, ^owero of 
blows, goading, and tvastii^ of tails, proved alike unavailing, 
and elicited nothing but groans from the wretched, over-driven 
Ijeasts. I was at last obliged to fix on ropes in front, order the 
men of the guard into harness, put my shoulder to the wheel 
myself, and by main force haul up cart, bullocks, and all ; and 
this pleasing operation we were obliged to repeat at every hill, 
and with each disabled team. Pleasant this, under a broiling 
tropical sun, with the thermometer at 95 degrees ! 1 

The villages being all deserted, and the cattle having 
wandcied into the jungle, and become half wild, there is no 
jKmibility of obtaining a relay of fresh bullocka We amused 
ourselves, therefore, on the line of march, by galloping after 
eveiy stray beast we saw, in hopes of catching him, and press- 
ing him into the service, but rarely with any success ; for the 
brites were as wild and nearly as fleet as deer, and generally 
managed to escajte into thick jungle, where it was impossible to 
follow them. Tliis morning, after a sharp gallop, 1 succeeded 
in heading a fine active young bullock, before he could get 
into cover, and drove him back towards the road, where he 
arrived so completely blown, that the men of the guards who 
immediately surrounded him, had little difficulty in securing 
him, by casting a slip-knot over his horns. Two men dragging 
in front, and two others pricking him with their bayonets be- 
hind, urged the unwilling captive towards the wagons, an 
operation which he submitted to with tolerable resignation. 
But when he found himself surrounded by some twenty red- 
coated *Feringees,’ all shouting like fiends, and found that 
these unbelieving Kafiers — ^ may their beards be defiled’— 
were resolved upon attacliing his sacred carcass to an undean 
wa^n, he became something more than wroth, and 
plunged, and kicked, and butted, and bellowed, till his captors 
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PAT MAi:A>lirr8 adysmture. 


were either knocked over, or lost their hold ; and away ho 
w^t through the crowd, knocking the men right and left like 
nine-pins. One of them (a man of my company) in his htirry 
to escape, tumbled, neck and crop, into a prickly bush ; the 
enraged buUock, taking advantage of his position, chai^d him 
savagely, and was just on the point of goring him ; when I 
fortunately laid hold of the rope, which was still attached to 
his horns, and, taking a turn round the stem of a tree, brought 
him up with a jerk that almost threw him on his side. So 
far so good! But still poor Pat Malony was in anything 
but an envnible jwjsition. There he lay, in the midst of the 
bush, extended on his back like a spread eagle, and so com- 
pletely entangled that he could do nothing but kick — which 
he did frantically — while the bullock, by this time thoroughly 
savage, kept bellowing and butting at him, within six inches 
of the pit of his stomach — a tender and ticklish spot — which 
Pat protected as well as he could, by drawing it in at each 
thrust of the horns, till it nearly touched his back-bone, and 
kicking out like a maniac. 

“Ah, murther, murther !!” shouted Pat, liellowiug almost 
as loud as the bullock, “ sure it’s kilt I am entirely ! — Ah, you 
dip'll, be aisy now ! — Arrali, captain dear, for the love of the 
blessed Yitgiu, hould on, or the haste’s into me, «8 sore as the 
divil’s in Dublin.” 

The scene was so absurdly ludicrous, thet, although 1 ex- 
pected every moment the rope would give way, and tiie 
bullock’s horns be sheathed in poor Pat’s trembling viscera, 1 
could not resist roaring with laughter. Fcntimately for hira 
the rope held fast. Pat, finding that the hnllodc was secaxed, 
recovered his presence of mind, and after a de^ierate staruigle 
r^ained his 1^ and forced hi& way through the bush. I 
‘ let go by the run,’ and away went the bullock, rope and all. 
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into the jun^e, as if a l^on of devils had possessed him. 

“ And the divU go wid him,” shouted Pat, wiping the dust 
and perepiration from his face. 

After a hot and weary march, I succeeded in bringing my 
tronblesome chaige into camp by two P.M., and, for the rest of 
the evening, was chaffed by my friend the Doctor for allowing 
the rearguard of ILM. troops to be defeated by a ‘mad stot’ 

June 1 5th, A nnaniepoor. — Halt here to-day. — Annantepoor 
is a large village and prettily situated ; but being in the 
neighbourhood of a laige tank, and surrounded by dense 
jungle^ must be feverish and unhealthy. There is notliing 
particularly worth)" of notice except the great gun in the fort, 
said to Ixave been constructed by Tippoo, but which I think 
must be of older date ; in shape it resembles * Mons Meg,’ and 
like her is constructed of bars of iron hoojKid together, but is 
considerably laiger, the diameter of the bore being sufficient 
to admit a man creej>ing on hands and knees. 

I was greenhorn enough to start alone after hreakfast, in 
ho|)e8 of finding a bear which attacked my grass-cutter yester- 
day evening, close to camp, and wounded him severely. Being 
unable to procure a native guide of any kind, my chance of 
finding a bear in this extent of jungle, single-handed — ^for even 
my friend the Doctor refused to accompany me — was about 
equal to that of finding a needle in a haystack ; and the 
natural result of ray expedition was that 1 lost my way in 
the forest; wandered about till 1 was sick and faint with 
heat and fatigue ; and by the merest chance managed to r^ain 
the camp just before sunset, without having seen the ghoet of 
a bear or anything huger than a monkey. 

June 16^ — To Tappoor, a tolerable road, good weather, 
and easy march. Tappoor is a small village surrounded by 
forest jungle, which looks promising for game ; so, having 
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managed to find a native hunter in the village, Ellis and 1 
sallied forth under his guidance to explore. The only game 
we saw was a solitary bull bison, a tiger, a wild boar, and a 
small herd of deer. Ellis got a running shot at the boar and 
missed. The tiger having got up within ten yards of u.s, where 
we had no vantage ground, and having walked quietly away, 
after showing us his tusks with a growl which evidently 
meant ‘you’d better not follow me,’ w’e thought it advisable 
to take the hint and not commence hostilities ; so let him 
depart in peace. I w’as the more inclined to pursue this 
pacific line of policy in consequence of an event which 
occurred the other day just liefore reaching Nugger, and 
which I neglected to mention at the time. My friend 
Mohadecn, the sowar, who acted as my gui<le and escort 
from Dharwar, and who afterwards joined the native cavalry, 
was not merely a lady-killer, but a famous hunter and tiger- 
slayer ; and although on the march to Nugger all shcsiting 
was forbidden, he frequently managed to steal out of cainj*. 
armed with his matchlock and ‘ tulwar,’ and seldom returned 
without a head of game of some kind One morning he went 
out alone as usual, but did not return ; and on his comrades 
going out to seek for him next day, he was found lying dead, 
with his dischaiged matchlock by his side, awl under the 
body of a tiger which was also dead, shot through the heart 
It would appear that be had fired at the tiger at dose 
quarters, inflicting a mortal wound ; but that the Inrate had 
just strength enough to make one springs and had omsbed in 
his skull by a blow of his paw. It is never advisable^ when 
on foot, to fire at a tiger at close quarters, unlemt obliged to 
do so in self-defence; for, hit him where yon will, he has 
generally life enough remaining to make one spring before 
he falls, and that spring is rather apt to prove fatal 
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The herd of spotted-deer, we came upon feeding in an 
open glade in the forest, and stalked them with good success. 
Ellis, who had the first shot, knocked over the oldest bock of 
the herd. I took a snap-shot at the next hest, just as they 
started, and the thud of the ballet announced a hit ; but he 
went on, as if untouched, and disappeared in the jui^le. I 
liad, however, heard the thud, and was satisfied. I reloaded 
my rifle coolly, while Ellis was bleeding his deer, and followed 
up the track. Wo soon came upon j>atches of light frothy 
blood — a sure sign that the wounded animal has been hit 
through the lungs, and cannot go far — and about 200 yards 
b«!yond the place where we lost sight of the buck, we found 
him lying dead, and so 8<?cured a good supply of veni.son for 
the mesa The sjiotted-deer or ‘ cheetle ’ of India is exactly 
like the fallow <leer of tliis country, with the exception of 
being rather laiger, and not having palmated homa Tire 
veui.sou, I have no doubt, would be quite as good as that of 
the fallow deer, were it possible to keep it till tender ; but in 
a tropical climate, where animal fotMi must be eaten within 
twelve hours after it is killed, venison has not fair play, and 
a haunch, though uot to be despised by a hungry sportsman, 
would hardly suit the palate of a London alderman. 

Tlie bison, like the tiger, proved a faUure, but we hope for 
better luck next time. We came upon him suddenly — an 
old solitary bull I had just raised my rifle, and was ‘draw- 
ing a bead on him ’ — as the Yankees say — ^when our guide 
threw up his arms, and uttered a yell more like a hyaena 
than a human being ; and the bull, who had not yet caught 
sight of us, cocked his tail, and with a wild snort, started 
off at a gallop. In a furious rage I pitched forward my 
rifle, fired almost at random, and made a most palpable 
miss. More savage than ever, I tamed upon the onfortonate 
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native, vith the full intention of knocking him down. Ac- 
customed as I had been to the cool courage of old Kamah, 
under whose auspices I had killed my first bison, it never 
occurred to me that the sudden appearance of the sohtaiy 
bull could have frightened my dusky companion out of 
his wits. I therefore concluded he had been plapng off a 
practical joke, and expected to find him indulging in a broad 
grin, which I was resolved to transfer to the wrong side of his 
face. But my wrath subsided when I found the unfortunate 
creature crouching at my feet, in a supplicating attitude, pale 
with terror, and trembling in every joint He implored me 
never again to be guilty of so rash an act as attempting to fire at 
one of these ‘dreadful beasts,’ which he described as ‘ elephants 
with horns,’ and more to be dreaded than half a dozen tigers. 
Why the native hunters, who have no extraordiuaiy fear of a 
bear or tiger, should exhibit such symptoms of tenor at the 
s^ht of a bison, I could never ascertain ; it is probably con- 
nected with some superstitious feelings. But so it is. I 
have never met with native hunters who could be depended 
upon in bison-shooting, except the ‘ Seedees,’ to which tribe 
Xamah belonged ; and he looked upon them as his private 
property, over w'hich he had unlimited control After our 
encounter with the bison I found it impossible to get any 
further good out of our guide, so returned to camp. 

June VJth . — ^To Eynore. — Ellis and I, instead of marching 
with the troops, got leave to fall out, and walked through the 
jungle with our rifles. Having swallowed a cup of coffee, and 
lighted our cheroots, we started at the first dawn of d^y, again 
accompanied by our friend the ‘ shikari,’ whom, for ward of bet- 
ter, we were again obliged to take as our guide. 

In an open space among the brushwood, on the ontskirts 
of the forest jungle, we came upon a flock of pearfowl, the 
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hens feeding qnietiiy, aoid the cocks strutting about with ex- 
panded tails, looking defiance at each other. The^ were so 
intent on their differrat occupations that they hardly appeared 
to notice our approach, and allowed us to advance within 
thirty yards of them, befiore they made off Thqr would 
have afforded a tempting shot to a cockney, but we, having 
got beyond that stage — ^we flatter ourselves — did not choose 
to disturb the nobler game we hoped to find, by firing at pea- 
fowl ; so allowed them to depart in peace, much to the 
astonishment of our attendant hunter, who evidently thought 
us a couple of mufis for allowing such a chance to escapa 

On entering the forest, we threw away the ends of our 
cheroots, and proceeded ia perfect silence, picking our steps 
carefully to avoid treading on dry twigs, and keeping a sharp 
look-out ahead ; while the hunter scanned the ground in search 
of hosh footprinta We proceeded in this manner for about 
half an hour without seeing anything but a few gray monkeys, 
which sprang into the trees at our approach, and continued 
to escort us for some distance by bounding from branch to 
branch, grinning and chattering at us in their own peculiar 
manner, as if perfectly aware that we had no hostile inten- 
tions towards them individually ; but at the same time con- 
sidering it their duty, as good conservative monkeys, to pro- 
test i^unst the liberty we had taken, in beating Uieir covers 
without first obtaining leave. Being myself a conservative, 
and a game-preserver, I respected their fedings ; and instead 
of resenting their insults, I lifted my cap, and made them a 
polite bow, which the gentleman-like fellows appeared to 
consider a sufficient apology, and allowed us to proceed in 
peace. 

" Dekho, Sahib,”* exclaimed our guide, uttering a grunt of 

X 
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Batiafaction, and pointing to a well-marked footprint in the 
moist soil at the entrance of a small rocky ravine, which ran 
lip some way into the side of a hill, “reench and sure 
enough there was the unmistakeable ‘ spoor' of a huge bear. 

“ Hurra,” cried Ellis, pulling the caps off his rifle, and re- 
placing them with fresh ones, to prevent the possibility of 
missing fire, for our rifles had remained loaded since the pre- 
vious day ; “ here’s a glorious chance. The track is quite 
fresh. Old Bruin has passed here within the last half hour, 
and must have laid up in this ravine for the day. Come on, 
Old Stick-in-the-Mud ; look sharp, and we shall have his skin 
in camp before the tents are pitched.” 

“Gently, youngster,” said I ; “don’t be in snch a desperate 
hurry. Finding a bear in this sort of ground is not so easy 
as you think, and killing him not so certain. So just sit down 
on this stump, light your pipe, and compose yourself a bit, 
while I examine the ground.” 

While Ellis sat puffing out volumes of smoke in a state of 
snUcy resignation — for he evidently thought my preliminary 
arrangements a useless waste of time — the hunter and 1 
carefully followed the track for some distance np the ravine; 
to ascertain what sort of ground we had to beat. 

As we advanced, the ravine became narrower, the rocky 
sid^ more precipitons, and the overhanging brushwood so 
dense as almost to exclude the light of day. Under tibese 
circumstances, I did not consider it advisable to foUow «p the 
trail in a body, as the bear would hear our i^roacl^ and pro- 
bably steal away unobserved ; fmr it was impoorible to 
more than ten yards ahead. 1 therefore returned to where I 
had left Ellis, and, lighting my pipe, proceeded to explain to 
him my plan of opmntions. 1 directed Ulis and the native to 

♦ * ft b«fir. 
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ptooeed* one on each side of the rtprvaa, keying dose along 
the edge, and about ten yards in advance of me, while 1 fol- 
lowed up the ixack of the bear along tiie bottom ; they were 
to examine the gorge as well as they could through the over- 
hanging brushwood ; to let me know if they saw anything 
movinginmy ficont; and to keep a bright look-out that nothing 
broke cover on either aide without their olraerving it ; while, 
in the event of my discovering anything, a whistle from me 
was the signal for them to halt, and await farther orders. 
Having seen that my flankers were properly posted, I gave 
the signal to advance and proceeded to follow up the track 
along the bottom of the ravine. For some distance die trail 
was well defined, and we proceeded at a tolerably rapid pace ; 
but as we advanced, the bottom of the gorge became rocky, 
the trail was indistinct, and I was obliged to proceed with 
great <»ution, picking out the track fixit by foot, and peering 
into every cre^ce of the rocks where it was possible for a bear 
to find a hiding-place. Ellis and the native did their duty 
well, preserving their proper distance in advance, and keeping 
so good a look-out, that nothing could have mo%^ without 
their observing it. I had proceeded in this manner about 
half-way up the ravine, when 1 was startled by a peculiai 
rustling sound among the bushes on my right I immedi- 
ately halted, and as I did so the sound ceased. Ckxsking both 
barrels of my rifle, I carefully scanned the side of the ravine 
from which the sound had proceeded. 1 could see nothing. 
The sound was unlike anything 1 had ever heard in the 
woods before — it was something between a rustle and a 
rattle, and fairly puzzled me. The place had a very tigeiiA 
look, and I did not half like it Again the rustii^g WM 
repeated, this time accompanied by a paanliar sound between 
a grant and a growl ; but still 1 could me nothing. 
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I was standiitg on tiie top ot a stone in the bed of tb8 
ravine, j^ring anxiously into the dark recess, feeling anything 
but plucky, and devoutly wishing myself well out of the 
place, but not daring to turn my back on the unknown beast, 
whatever it might be ; when something bounced out in my 
face with a tremendous rush and clatter. In desperation, I 
fired both barrels ; the animal, whatever it was — it appeared 
to my excited imagination fully as large as a leopard — rolled 
down the bank apparently dead, or mortally wounded ; and I, 
recoiling backwards, slipped off the stone, and fell on my back 
among mud and loose stones, where I lay partially stunned. 

“Hullo ! what’s up?” shouted Ellis. 

“Don’t know.” 

“ What did you fire at ?” 

“ Can’t telL It’s a big-looking beast of some kind, and 1 
believe I’ve killed it ; but this place is so infernally dark, 
and it bolted out so quick, I could not see what it was. Come 
down, like a good fellow, and help me to get up, for I’ve 
almost broken my back across a stone.” 

EUis and the native came to the rescue. I was picked 
up, not much the worse for my fall ; and on searching for the 
formidable animal which had given me such a fright, we dis- 
covered a huge porcupine lying stone dead, with two bullets 
in his chest You may depend upon it Ulia had a good 
laugh at my expense, and it was many a long day beftne 1 
heard the last of my adventure with the porcupina 

The sun had by this time become oppressive^ ho^ and 
Ellis, who h^an to feel rather faint for want of food, pro- 
posed that we ahoold make straight for camp, and have some 
breakfast before proceeding further in our search for the 
bear. But as we were now n^ the head dt the zavina 1 
persuaded him to hold on till we had examined it thonnig^7< 
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as 1 expected to find some cave or crevice iu which the hear 
had taken shelter, and where he would remain quiet daring 
the heat of the day. In this expectation I was, however, 
disappointed. The trail led me ^lect through the ravine, 
which afforded no sufficiently secure resting-place for our 
Mend Bruin, and from thence into thick underwood, where 
it appeared hopeless to follow him farther; so, taking our 
bearings, we proceeded to make our way through the forest 
as directly as we could to the village near which our camp 
was to be pitched, the native marking the trees as he pamed 
to enable him to find his way back to where we had killed 
the porcupine. We shot a couple of jwa-fowl on our way home, 
and had nearly reached the edge of the forest when the guide 
spied a fine mass of honey-comb hanging frr>m the branch of 
a tree, and begged of us to halt while be climbed up to get 
it Our dusky friend had ascended about half-way up the tree, 
when a slight rustle among the branches above him attractedmy 
attention, and on looking attentively 1 caught sight of a small 
patch of fur among the thick foliage new the top of the tree. 

“ What do you see ?” asked Ellis, as I cocked the rifle and 
was al)out to raise it to my shoulder. 

“ The l)ear we have been following, if I mistake not ; or 
one of his illustrious family, at all events. They are as fond 
of honey as onr friend the native, and I suspect Bruin has 
been beforehand with him.” 

“Stand from imder, you nigger!” shouted Ellis to the 
astonished native, who, seeing me pointing the rifle in his 
direction, and thinking probably that the bloodthirsty * Feringee' 
intended taking a pot-shot at him, came scrambling down the 
tree like a monkey. 

My first shot was answered by a sttlky growl, and a few 
drops of blood pattering on the dry leaves at the foot of the 
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tree asstued me the baU had taken effect, but the bear never 
moved. 

'‘Make the eon of a burnt father eat another bullet!” 
exclaimed the Hindoo, dipping his fingers in the blood and 
surveiying them with a look of satisfaction. 

The second barrel also took effect, and poor Bruin, finding 
his lofty position untenable, and probably thinking he would 
have a better chance for his life by showing fight, began 
slowly to descend from his perch, looking over his shoulder 
ffom time to time and griiming savagely. 

Ellis now fired, and apparently hit the bear in a vital 
spot, for he clung convulsively to the stem of the tree as if 
hardly able to support himself. The second barrel was dis- 
charged, and the poor brute, relaxing his hold, dropped to the 
ground a lifeless mass of black fur and bears grease. 

“ An inglorious victory, but a good bear-skin — so to break- 
fast.” And the camp being now in sight, we were soon dis- 
cussing a substantial breakfast, well pleased with the result 
of our morning’s ramble through the forest 

“ Ca’ cannie, my man, ca’ cannie ; man’s powers are limited, 
ye ken ; sae eat slow, and ye can eat twice as much 1 !” 

Such was Dr. Macphee’s advice, as he sat at the door of the 
mess-tent, complacently puffing a cigar, after having devoured 
a hearty breakfast, and watched Ellis pitching into the good 
things provided by the mess-man with the wolfish appetite 
of a half-starved himter. And not a bad piece of advice 
either to your hungry subaltern on a campaign, where the 
power of laying in two days’ supply of provisions, at a sitting, 
is a talent which ought to be cultivated- Nay mote, I am 
inclined to think that making a young gentleman eat three 
pounds of tough beef-steak for supper, and seeing him go 
through a course of two hours’ drill next morning, without 
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exhibiting any alanmng aymptoms of indigestion, would 
prove as rational a mode of testing his capability to make a 
good useM officer, as some of the tests which are now ap- 
plied in our military examinations. 

After breakfast, we despatched the * shikdri’ with a strong 
party of coolies to carry home the game. The bear was 
brought into camp in triumph, headed by a band of native 
musicians, beatii^ drums and blowing horna And Ellis and 
I spent the remainder of the day in flaying our victims and 
stretching their skins. The porcupine proved excellent eat- 
ing ; fat and teud» like a socking pig, but with a finer 
flavour. 

During the remainder of our march, nothing particularly 
worthy of notice occurred, except the death of poor Morell of 
the liative Cavalry, \fho was killed by a fall fiom his horse, 
wliile riding after one of those infernal stray bullocks. On 
the 10th July we returned to Bangalore, arid resumed the 
monotonous rouline of a soldier’s life in quarters. 
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IN QUARTBRS AT BANGALORE. 

BcmgcHore, January let . — How time flies. This is the second 
New-year’s Day I have spent in India ; and it seems but 
yesterday that I was sitting over a bright fire, and gazing 
upon still brighter eyes in ‘my ain countrie.’ How these 
bright eyes do haunt a fellow I ! 

It is the fashion for people at home to abuse India; to 
call it 'aland of banishment’ — ^‘the grave of Europeans’ — 
and all that sort of thing ; and 1 have met with grave-looking, 
weU-infoimed, and no doubt respectable elderly gentlemen, 
in this country, who assure me there is only a sheet of brown 
paper between us and the infernal regions. Lord help them! 
I wonder they are not afraid of ‘putting their foot in it!’ 
Others I have seen, who, after wandering over the greater part 
of India, have come back just as wist* as they went ‘ There 
was nothing in it’ Tliey had seen nothing worth seeing — 
they had done nothing worth doing — it was a ‘ beastly country, 
inhabited by niggers ’ — and that they had barely been able to 
keep soul and body together, by smoking cheroots and drurk- 
ing brandy and water. 

With these gentlemen I must respectfully beg leave to differ. 

That India is a land of banishment, may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be admitted ; inasmuch as we have some 12,000 miles of 
blue water rolling between ns and merry England. That it 
may prove a grave to those lazy, indolent chmactem, who take 
no exercise, play billiards all night, sleep half the day, and in- 
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dulge in liberal potations of brandy and water, is more than 
probable ; that the man who travels firom Dan to Beersheba, 
with his eyes shut, may do so without seeing anything, is meet 
true ; that he who obstinately persists in gazing on the dark 
side of things, can never see them in their true light, is un- 
deniable ; and that ihose worthies who believe in our proximity 
to the infernal r^ions, must find it infernally hot, 1 have not 
the slightest doubt 

Tastes differ ; but from the Uttle experience I have had of 
this country, I am inclined to think that, taken as a land of 
banbhpient, it is by no means a bad one ; that anyone who 
keeps up his spirits, takes plenty of exercise, and not too much 
brandy and water, may enjoy as good health as he does in 
England ; that the ‘Inferno’ is farther off than some people 
are indintid to think ; and that anyone with a moderate stock 
of enterprise and observation, a light heart and a good consti- 
tution, may see, hear, and do much to improve him both in 
mind and body. 

Although 1 have been little more than a year in this 
coimtry, and have acquired but a smattering of the language 
— for I am a very indifferent linguist — I have seen enough to 
satisfy me that the country and its inhabitants are most in- 
teresting, affording an ample field of study for the archmologist, 
as well as the naturalist; and to the sportsman, a ‘happy 
hunting ground,’ such as the departed soul of an American 
Indian might envy. I have ridden on an elephant — although 
I have not yet bagged one — slain a tiger, speared a boar, and 
shot almost every variety of game, from a bison to a snipe. I 
keep two good horses and a comfortable establishment of 
servants on my pay. I enjoy perfect health, eat my food 
with the appetite of a ploughboy, and sleep like a marine. 1 
have therefore come to the condusioni that a man had bettnc 
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^end a few years of liis life in this couutiy, and see a little 
of the world, than waste his time still- hunting, bog4rotting, 
and whisky-drinking, in dull couutiy quarters in Ireland — 
the inevitable fate of a soldier who is not sent on foreign ser- 
vice ; — and that the delight of returning to dear old England 
makes ample amends for a few years of banishment 

And so, a ‘ happy new-year’ to you, mother dear ; and to 
you, my fair sister ; and to a certain blooming, bright-eyed 
cousin. €k>d bless yon all ! and may 1 soon have the supreme 
happiness of kissing you all round, cousin included. Don’t 
blush, dear 1 ! 


Since our return from Nugger, we have been going on in 
the usual jog-trot way ; mounting guard, drilling, paying 
momii^ visits, gossiping, and flirting with the fair dames and 
damsels who canter round the race-course, or congregate to 
listen to the band in the dusk of the evening : a veiy con- 
venient time, by the way, for canying on a flirtation. We 
have occasionally private theatricals ; and about once a month 
we get up a ball, in a handsome assembly-room, erected fur Uie 
pm-pose. 

At our last public ball, I created rather a sensation, and 
afforded subject for a full week's ^Mssip^ by carrying out the 
mad suggestion started by some of my wild brother subs, that 
I should ride my favourite horse, ‘Turquoise,’ into the hall- 
room. This horse, a high-castc Arab, although a hotrtemp^Eed 
fiery brut^ had become so attached to me, that he would 
follow me like a dog, and obey my voice almost aa a dog 
would. 

Every morning, while 1 was at breakfast, he was turned 
out of the stable, and allowed to make his way to my bungalow, 
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where he quietly mounted the steps into the Teramdah, entered 
the room, and walked round the table, snorting and begging 
for bread, or fruit, or anything else on the board which suited 
his fancy. Having given him his portion, 1 desired him to 
return to his stable; an order which he instantly obeyed, 
trotting up to his groom, and submitting quietly to have his 
head and heel ropes replaced. 

On the morning of the day when the last ball took place. 
Dr. Macpbee and some other brother officers happened to be 
breakfasting with me, and ‘Turquoise’ paid ns his usual 
morning visit Macpbee, who had not before seen the exhi- 
bition, was delighted. 

“Eh ! ye’re a bonnie, and a wise beast,” said the Doctor, 
as he stroked the animal’s head, and presented him with a 
stalk of sugaiKiaue, which he had sent for on purpose. “ 1 
believe you could do anjirhing, but preach and play the fiddle.” 

“ Not quite that,” replied I, laughing ; * but I believe I 
could make him do anything that any other horse could do.” 

“ I bet you fifty rupees,” said Corfield, “ you do not ride 
him into the ball-room to-night, and get him safe out ^ain.” 

“ Done !” said I. So the bet w'as made ; and, accordingly, 
in the evening, I presented myself at the door of the baU- 
Toom, in ‘ full fig,’ and mounted on ‘ Turquoise.' 

The ball-room was a large building to the verandah of 
which you ascended by a broad of steps ; and from 
thence passed directly into the room, through a wide open 
doorway — the verandah being some ten or twelve feet above 
the level of tlie ground. 

I walked ‘ Turquoise’ quietly up to the steps, to let him see 
what vras expected of him ; then, retiring a few yards, I put 
him at it in a baud cauter. Up he went, like a goat ; halted 
n moment in the verandali, and then walked into tiie room — 
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as jay old colour-seifieant remarked — ^"as bold as a play- 
bactorv” 

The blaze of light, the music, and the crowd, evidently as* 
toni^ed the horse, but did not frighten him. * Turquoise’ was 
not easily frightened. He was decidedly excited, however, 
and went prancing round the room ; snorting cocking his tall, 
and stepping very high, as if tiying to danca 1 could have 
got him out again quietly enough, were it not, that after the 
first silent stare of astonishment, occasioned by the unwonted 
apparition of a mounted horseman in a ball-rooiu, the whole 
audience broke into a simultaneous cheer. 'The ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs, and the jolly subs, who ever delight in a 
bit of mischiei^ commenced yelling at the horse, and pelting 
him with their caps. This was too much for his temper. 
He became wild, rearing and plunging, and sli}>ping on the 
waxed floor ; threatening at every bound to charge among 
the ladies, who were rushing and screaming about the room, 
climbing upon the benches, and entrenching themselves in 
the recesses of the windows. At last I got the brute’s head 
straight for the doorway, rammed in the spurs, and out he 
bolted, like a rabbit from his burrow — clearing the steps, I 
believe, at one bound — at all events, he landed me safe. And 
so I won my bet, without breaking my own neck, or injuring 
anyone else. But, as the Doctor remarked, “ It was a daft- 
like trick and one I would not like to try again. 

Journalising at Bangalore is rather up-hill work, IheTe 
being nothing to record except local gossip, which would 
hardly prove interesting elsewhere. So, for want of sone- 
thing better, I shall give you an Indian story. 

We had a pleasant dinner party at mess the other day, at 
which a clever, well-informed young civilian was present As 
we sat smoking our cheroots in the verandah after dinnet^ the 
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conveisatioD happeaed to tarn upon the character and caatoms 
of the natives, and their extraordinaiy love for stoiy-tdling. 

It was the custom, on Christmaa-day, to give the troops a 
holiday, and a little treat ; our men havii^ an extra good 
dinner, with beef and plum-pudding, served out to them ; and 
the native troops, 1 rather think, having a small sum given 
them to regale themselves withal 

I had remarked in how different a manner the two races of 
men had eigoyed their holiday ; our men wandering about 
the country, getting drunk, and kicking up rows ; while the 
more phlegmatic Hindoo invested his little bit of money in 
sweetmeats, and made himself supremely happy by squatting 
on his heels, under the shade of a tree, sucking lollypops, 
beating a * tomtom,’ and listening to stories, told either by his 
companions or by a professional story-teller. 

“ Yes,” replied the young civilian ; “ a native’s idea of per- 
fect happiness is perfect idleness — having nothing to do but 
to suck sugar-plums and listen to stories ; and you would be 
amused to hear the childish tales with which they are de- 
lighted, and to which they will listen for hours together, 
without wearying.” 

“ Do let us have a specimen, if you can remember one" 

“ WeU, if you care to hear it^ I can tell you a rathm* 
absurd one which I overheard the other day, and which is a 
fair specimen of the childish trash with which the natives are 
amused. I think you will also recognise in one of the stories 
a well-known nursery tale, which, with slight variations, yon 
must have read or listened to in your childhood; which I 
have read in German, and which I believe is common to every 
country in Europe ; thereby tending to confirm my theory 
that most of our nursery stories and fishy tales are of Ibude m 
origin." 
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* Thank yon, old boy! Let’s have the story, by all 
means.” 

“ Well, light fresh cheroots, fill yonr glasses, and hold your 
tongues ; and you shall have it” 

The Story of the Three Brahmins. 

“ In the reign of Bajce Row Paishana, of Poonah, there 
dwelt in that city three Brahmins, whose names were 
Kisaram, Luckaram, and Ramsoop. 

“These three Brahmins were walking together one day, 
when they met a soldier ; who, as he passed, saluted them. 

“ ‘ That was intended for me,’ said Ramsoop. 

‘‘‘ Was it indeed?’ sneered Luckaiam. 

“‘Nonsense!’ chimed in Kisaram ; ‘ did you not mark his 
expression of awe, as his eye encountered my dignified look ?’ 

“ Tlius they disputed ; and, being unable to convince each 
otlier, they all ran back together ; and all at once screamed 
to the soldier, ‘ Was it not I to whom you salaamed?’ 

“ The soldier, highly amused, answeretl, ‘ I seiaaroed to 
the greatest fool among you/ and then went on his way. 

" Each of the Brahmins was now anxious to prove him- 
self the greatest fooL Contention ran high among tliem, and 
th^ reviled each other in choice native slang, which I due 
not venture to translate literally. 

“ Luckaram scandalized and ridiculed the vixtne of Bam- 
soop’s great-great-great-grandmother ; and Ramsoop retaliated 
by insinuating that the 1^ of the third wife of laiekarain’s 
grandfather had been mistaken, by a pariah dag, few a post 
with a tuft of grass on the top of it, and had aecordii^ly 
been made use by said pariah dcig,aa dogs are wont to 
make use of such convenimit articles, and so been defiled. 
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“Kisaram, being a fat pursy little man, of a dioleric 
temper, and an apoplectic tendency, had been taken urith a 
choking fit, whenever he attempted to bluster forth his choice 
vocabulaiy of Brahminical slang. So, finding he had no 
chance in the argumemt, he proposed that the subject in dis- 
pute should be submitted to the Patell, and a jury of the 
sagest men, of a neighbouring viUagc. 

** This proposal was agreed to ; and the three Brahmins 
adjourned to the PateU’s house. 

“The Patell and his colleagues listened gravely to the 
story of the rival fools ; and gave judgment that each Brah- 
min should relate an anecdote of his life, illustrative of his 
claim to the enviable precedency of being considered the 
greatest fool ; after which the court would award the palm. 

“ Kisaram — a fat punchy little man, with the perspiration 
exuding freely from his oily face — ^bounced up, and thus 
began : — 

“ ‘ Twenty years ago, when ghee* was only two pice the 
seer.f — I was a young man then, and so poor that I could not 
afford to make myself fat, even at that pric& On a fortunate 
day, a rich Sirdar made me a present of a new piece of doth. 
I took it to the river, and having purified it, I hung it up 
between tw’o posts to dry. While I sat watching it, an ill- 
omened pariah dog — ^may lus grave be defiled — came that 
way, and walked under my clean cloth. Alas, alas! what a 
beautiful cloth to be thus defiled. 

“ ‘ 1 was just about to throw it into the river, when I 
bethought me that the dog might have passed under the doth 
without touching it; so I went down on all fours, and creep- 

* * Ghee»' clarijlad butter, & fatrourite food» m rather diink^ of the Brah* 
mins, uiueh uaod for the ptirpoae of uiakiug themielTes corpoleiit- 

t * Seer/ a uatiTe meamm. 
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ing Tinder the cloth, I found, to my great joy, that my back 
passed clear of it Great was my relief ; I had saved my cloth 
by my sagacity ; so hereupon I sat down again to wait till it 
should be quite diy. 

‘“While I raminated on the success of my lucky thought 
my heart sank within me ; for I remembered that the dog 
had a high curling tail ; and although his back had cleared 
the cloth, it was more than probable that his ill-favoured tail 
had touched it 

“‘Determined to preserv'e my purity, and not to wear my 
cloth till I had satisfied myself that it was undefiled, J once 
more stooped like a four-l^ed beast ; and having fastened a 
piece of bamboo to my hindquarters, to represent the dog's 
tail, I again crept under the cloth. It was as 1 feared ; my 
tail hitched against the cloth ; it had certainly been defiled. 
So I threw it into the river, and went my way, chewing the 
bitter cud of disappointment’ 

“ Kisaram ceased, wiped his shining face, and sat down 
amidst murmurs of applause. 

“ Bamsoop rose to reply. He was a thin vegetable-diet- 
looking man, with a large fac^ receding forehead, light gray 
eyes — ^like pearl buttons drowned in gruel — and an idiotic 
expression that promised a rich treat to his auditors. 

“ ‘ Know, my good friends, that last year I had a lovely 
cow. One day, thinks I to myself, why should not I take 
my cow to the lair, and sell her for a latge price ; bring homo 
many changes of costly raiment, and a goodly store oi sugar ; 
and live happily for the rest of my days! So I rose veiy 
etffly next morning, before my wife was awake ; and, loosing 
my cow, drove her to market. On the road, wlmt idumld 1 
meet but a man, canying on his head a badeet Ml of great 
roimd green things, for all the world like pumpkins. 
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“ ‘ What have you got there, brother ?’ says I. 

“ ‘ Mare’s e{^’ says he ; ‘ and 111 tell you what, they're 
of the right breed, and will be hatched in two daya The 
foal will be worth untold gold — when he i* a horee. My 
usual price is two hundred rupees per egg ; but as you are a 
Brahmin, and a wise man, yon shall have one of them in ex- 
cliange for your cow.’ 

“ ‘ Now’ is my time to make a fortune I’ thinks I ; so, 
snatching up the largest of the great green ^gs, I left my 
COW', and took a short cut home through the jungle ; fearing 
lest tlw egg-rnerchant might repent his bargain, and follow 
me. 

“ ‘ With my egg balanced on nry head, I trotted home- 
wanls ; thinking to myself how, w'hen I arrived there, I 
should put my wife to bed, and make her hatch the egg ; how, 
when the foal was hatched, 1 should fatten him on ghee ; how 
I should stain his mane and tail a brilliant red ; and what a 
price 1 should get for him in the market. These and many 
other things did I foresee, and in niy wisdom provide for; 
when an unlucky root tripped my foot — I fell forward — ^the 
egg was daslicd to the ground — it split in two, and rolled into 
a thick bush. I immediately thrust iny hand into the bosh, 
to Kcavch for the foal ; w'hen out he sprung — a beautiful, 
long-eauid, brown little creature — and away like the wdnd. 

“ ‘ 1 ran after him, entreating him to stop ; but he was 
deaf U> my cries ; he was soon out of sight ; and I never saw 
him again. 

“ ‘ Now, what do you think? — when I got home, the people 
of the village tried to persuade me that the egg was a pump- 
kin, and the foal a hare ! But 1 was not quite fool ^ougb 
to believe that. My wife, when she heard my story, and how 
she was to have hatched the mare's egg, gave me a brave 

Y 
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knock on the pate with her spindle ; and my nei^hours are 
oonstanidy asking me whether I have found another mare’s 
nest ; but^ although I am a bit of a fool, 1 am not altc^ther 
an ass ; and I know very well the sepoy salaamed to me.’ 

“ This tale evidently createtl a great sensation in court ; 
and Kisaram — the punchy little man w’ho had previously 
spoken — burst out into a copious j^erspiration, as he observed 
the effect produced by the story of his rival- 

“ Last rose Luckaram, the thin! of the fools. He was a 
burly, btill-hcaded fellow, with a round forehead and great 
gc^le eyes. 

“ Tims ran his tale. 

“ ‘ My brothers, Kisaram and Ramsoop, are pretty fools, 
in their way, no doubt One throws away a good new cloth 
because he fancied a dog’s tail might have brushe<l against 
it ; and the other exchanges a beautiful cow' for a green 
pumpkin. But what are they to me f I gave away my wi fe- 
rny virgin bride — ha! ha! — and for nothing, too! — Im! ha! ha! 

“ ‘ Luxmee wa-s such a pretty girl, with eyes like an ante- 
lope. We had been betnjthed since our childhood ; and 
when she arrived at the age of thirteen, I was sent for, that 
the marriage might be celebrated, and a day was appointed 
for the ceiemony. 

“‘Now, thinks I, what a good joke it will be if I cany oif 
Luxmee the day before, and make her walk home witih me — 
the distance to my village being only twmity miles. 

“ ‘ Well, I told her to follow me ; she came after me like a 
pet lamb ; and away we went together. After we had gone 
about six miles, Luxmee, who had never in her life walked 
farther than from her own door to the well, began to tire ; 
before we had gone another mile, she sat down to cry ; and 
after another mUe, she lay down to die 
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“ ‘ Ncfw, what could 1 do? As good luck would have it, a 
slave-merchant passed that way ; and being struck by Lux- 
mee’s extreme beauty, he stopped and questioned me. 

‘“I told him my story. He looked sternly in my face, 
and said, ‘ O Brahmin, you have behaved foolishly. Give me 
the maid, and I will cherish her in my bosom, and relieve 
you of your care.’ 

“ ‘ This seemed to me kind on the part of the merchant ; 
so I plactKl Luxmee on one of his camels, bade her farewell, 
and returned home. 

“*^Vhen I arriv<Hl, and mentioned my good fortune in 
having met with so generous a stranger ; and how he had 
kindly taken Luxmee, and promised to cherish her, my 
mothcMn-Iaw beat her breast and tore her hair — my mother 
spat in my face — my father cuffed me — my father-in-law 
kicked me — and all the women in the village vied with each 
other in casting dirt ui)on my head. This is .all 1 have to 
say. Now wdio is the greatest fool of the three V 

“ The verdict was unanimous in favour of the last 
si>eaker, Luckaranr ; and he departt'd with pride in his port, 
and triumph in his eye ; envied by his brother fools, and 
laughed at by the rest of the world,” 

“ Very good stories,” said the Doctor, “ and ane o’ them an 
atdd friend o’ mine. I hae heard the story o’ the meat's 
told in broad Scotch, forty years ago !” 

"And so have I in German!” exclaimed another of the 
party. 

" And so you might have heard it in almost any other 
Europetm language,” replied the young civilian. * All evi- 
dence in favour of my theory, that most of our nursery and 
fairy tales are of Eastern origin.” 
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In tbe course of the evening my adventure of riding into 
the ball-room liappened to tnm up ; and this led to a disserta- 
tion on the sagacity of animals, and what they might be 
trained to do, by judicious management. 

A young gentleman of the party, who prided himself on 
his peculiar gift of being able to tame any wuld animal, and 
was rather suspected of drawing a long bow occasionally, 
held forth at great length on his w’ondcrful skill in thi.s re- 
spect. He had reared young Irears and tigers, and made them 
as familiar eis dogs ; he had tamed wolves and jackals*, and 
had a tame boa-constrictor, which slept coiled up at the foot 
of his bed to keep his feet coc»L As he warmesl on his sul>- 
ject his stories Ixscame more and more marvellous, till that 
canny old Scot, Dr. Macphee, could ‘thole’ it no longer. 

Giving me a knowing wink, he turned to the speaker 
with a look of assumed gravity that was irresi.stihle — 

“ ’Deed, sir, I can weel Indicve that. 'Odstike, man, wi’ 
patience and perseverance, you may tame onything. My 
grannie, honest woman — she’s deed and gane noo — had an 
auld cock saumon, was that tam<> he .ju.st gaed pickin' oAoot 
amang the hens ! J” 

This was a clincher. The idea of an old male salmon, 
with his hooked beak, Happing almut among the jioultry was 
overwhelming. The tamer of wild beasts collapsed. We 
burst into a roar of laughter ; and the I)o(;tor, wishing us 
good-night, walked off to visit his patients, without altering 
a muscle of his countenance. 
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nWr-HUNTlNG. 

IIoo-lirNTJXG, now vulgarly called ‘pig-sticking,’ is, or at 
least used to be — in my opinion — the most exciting sport in 
India.' Hut I fear the 6]K)rt must have deteriorated ; or the 
taste for it tliniinished : or that the young gentlemen of the 
j>re8ent day have taken to siicarLug village pigs, instead of 
wild Imrs — I have seen the thing done before now — in wliich 
ease they are quite right in calling it ‘ pig-sticking.’ Other- 
wise, I cannot conceive any good horseman, who has ever 
oiruggled for and taken the first sjx'ar in a well-contested field, 
applying the snobbish, butcher-like term, ‘ pig-sticking,’ to 
this noble sport. 

At the time of which I w'rite, the ‘ Nugger hunt ’ was in 
its glory. It w'as a grand annual meeting, to which the best 
I'iders and sportsmen in the west of India resorted, from 
Kaudeisli, the Dcccau, and other hunting countries ; the meet- 
ing being a sort of tournament, at which cliallenges were given 
and accepted by rival horsemen ; and where the honour of 
takiug the lirst spear was well and gallantly contested. 

The great object in hog-buuting is not ‘ sticking your pig’ 
like a butclior, but riding for and winning contested spears. 

A true siKutsman feels comparatively little pleasure in 
killing the finest boar, without a worthy antagonist, with whom 
to contest the first spear. From the influence of this feeling, 
the field becomes an arena, in which honoxir may be gained. 
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as in the days of chivalry ; and the spirit with which men 
straggle for victoiy creates a degree of excitement unknown 
in any other sport 

The slightest touch of the spear-point — if it draws blood — 
constitut(» a fair spear ; and he who first shows crimson on his 
blade is entitled to claim ‘ first spear’ and the hog ; although 
he — ^the hog — ^may show fight for half an hour afterwards. 

Even he who goes in and gives the death-blow to a furious 
hoar at bay claims comparatively little honour. This be- 
longs exclusively to him who first draws blood. Hence the 
feeling which makes men ride with a desperation unknown 
even in the hardest struggle for the lead with hounds. 

True, the fences of Leicester, or Nortliamptonshire, are 
not met with in India ; but deep ravines, to which the Wis- 
sendine is a ditch ; dried-up watei'-courees, with imdennined 
banks, which render falls inevitable ; steep rocky descents, 
which in cold blood appear impi-acticable to any animal but 
a goat ; holes and cracks wide enough and deep enough to 
receive a horse up to the girths ; and last, not least, ‘ cockspur 
thorns’ — three inches long — which absolutely nail a man’s 
feet to his boots, and make his horse’s chest and forelegs look 
like a pincushion, are difficulties, I thuik, sufficient to redeem 
hog-hunting — in the west of India at least — ^from the character 
of easy riding.* 

As for the pace, there is but one ; the very best your horse 
can muster, be the ground what it may. There is no holding, 
no craning ; all cramming, from first to last. A lanky, outlying 
boar, can beat a good horse in a spurt of half a mile over the 
best ground. What then must such an animal do over a 

* 1 am here deacribing the style of hunting in the atony hilly country of 
the Deccan — ^the only hog -hunting groimd with which I am acquainted. In 
Bengal, I believe, the country ia less difficult. 
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country covered with loose stones, and cut up by ravines ? Be 
as quick as you will, still he must gain something at every in- 
and-out jump ; for, horses’ forelegs not being made of iron, you 
cannot take a drop of six or seven feet — alighting on sheet- 
rock — at racing speed ; you must puU your horse ti^ther, or 
smash him. Unless you stick close enough to your hog, to 
watch how he turns, in descending dijys he will dodge like a 
rabbit ; and, if you once lose sight of him, the chances are you 
never see him again. There is nothing for it but to go your 
best, and trust in providence ; forgetting for the time your 
own ireck, as well as your horse’s legs. 

A hog usually selects the very worst ground he can find. 
And an old boar is one of the most cunning animals in exist- 
ence, for practising tricks to throw out his pursuer. 

When you have succeeded in getting within spearvlength 
of your game, t here is no time for manoeuvring. An adversary 
is at your haunches, striving to wrest from you the spear of 
honour ; and one miss is fatal, in a near thing against a man 
worth beating. If it be kept in mind tliat a hog — before he 
is blown — can turn almost as quick as a hare, the difficulty of 
taking ‘first sjiear,’ when well opposed, may be imagined. 
Mere hard riding will not do. You must know how to handle 
your spear, as wnU as your horse ; and mounted on a stiff- 
necked, hard-mouthed brute — ^be his speed what it may — ^you 
have not the ghost of a chance against Uic man who rides a weU- 
trained hunter, even though he be a slower horse. A perfect 
hunter will twist himself about, by the pressure of the 1^, or 
motion of the body, without assistance from the reins ; and 
some horses become so fond of the sport, as to stick to a hog 
like a greyhound coursing a hare ; keeping a bright look-oat, 
at the same time, to wheel off and avoid a charge when 
necessary. 
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If a boar is reached before he becomes blown, he turns 
with great rapidity the moment the leading horse is within a 
few paces of him ; thus throwing him out, and making him 
lose ground, even should he be well in hand and turn readily. 
The second man, now prepared to make his rush, frequently 
takes the spear. lJut it sometimes happens that half a dozen 
riders are thus baulked in succession by a speedy hog, l>efore 
the contest ends. By this time, being usually too much 
blown to run further, he stands at bay, and chaiges evor}dne 
who approaches. It is at this period of tlu; chase, that, with- 
out good management, horees are apt to get ripped. 

Going slowly at a boar is verj* dangerous ; for not only 
may a miss occasion an accident, but even if j'ou sja^ar him 
through, he can run up the shaft, and rip the horse's entrails 
out, before he has time to turn. ]’>ut with a .steady, bold 
horse, you have no right to cxpo.se him to any seriou.s danger. 
Go at the boar at a siuai’t. gallop, and a.s he meets you, strike 
straight down, while he is umler ymit right stirruj), and 
whether you kill him dead or not, your speed — if your 
horse is well iii hand— will alway.s .save you, by wheeling off 
at the moment the spear is delivereil. 

Iiom thi.s it will Ijc seen that something more is nsjuired 
in the man, than merely riding well aer«»s.s country ; and tliat 
other qualih cat ions besid(*s sj)eed and bottom are necessary 
for an Indian hunter. 

Good nerve, a quick eye, and a light hand, are rr-rpiistte t'l 
make a horseman ; butsometliing more is requin»d to make a 
hog-hunter : he must also be able to use a spear dexterously, 
and be up to all the dodges and manoeuvres of the cunning 
animal he pursues. 

The first essential of a horse is blood, without which you 
need not expect to find either the courage or endurance 
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necessary to make a good Lunter ; the next is temper, for a hot 
violent horse will seldom turn readily, and to distinguish 
himself in the field, sharp taming is indispensable. All 
horses will not face a boar, and some old htmters even, who 
have been badly ripped, become so timid that no pow'er can 
force them up to a lai^e hog. From this cause, the purchase 
of a young horse, likely to make a huuter, becomes a lotteiy, 
.ukI proved good onejj always command a large price. I have 
known as much as £500 to be given for a first-rate hunter. 

Tlio favourite covers for hog are fields of sugar-cane, green 
Jowai'ii; bauble-jungles, date-groves, and ravines upon the 
siiles of mountains. Those which fee<l upon sugar-cane 
become too fat to inn far, but tbe Intars are extremely savage, 
and generally charge as soon as they are blown ; while some 
refuse to run at all, standing at bay the moment they are 
driven into the plain. The best hog for wind and Itottom are 
those f(»und on the liills. They are kept in good racing 
comlitiou by the distance they have to travel in search of 
food, and altlajugh hardly so ]>ugnaciou8 as their fat brethren 
of the ])lain, they afford more sport than any others. 

As an illustration of this, here i.s a description — written at 
the time — of my first day with the Kugger hunt. 

A field-oflicer’s tent — in front of which floated a banner, 
dis}>laying, on a field of re.d, a black l»oar — was pitcht^d 
on u bairen plain, near tlui dark date-groves bordering the 
village of IIo(»lg(»or. Under a grove of mango trees, in the 
rear, were seated round their cooking-fires groups of natives 
in every variety of costume. A noble elephant, kneeling by 
them to have bis liow’dah removed, fanned himself with a 
branch, and blew from bis trunk clouds of dust, as if to tdieve 
himself after a long and sultry maroh J whilst a troop of bag- 
gage camels, just relieved from their loads, kept up a perpetual 
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tmkling of bells, as they stretched their long necks to crop the 
leaves overhead. 

Before each of the smt|iler tents, ranged on either side, were 
picketed groups of baggt^ ponies and hack horses, which 
neighed cheerily, as a string of high-caste Arab horses, in mud- 
stained clothing, were led past Almost all these horses — 
although in splendid condition, with skins like satin — showed 
unmistakeable symptoms of hard work. Tlieir battered fore- 
legs proved that they had not been cantered over the stony 
plains and rocky hills of the Deccan ; and many of them 
were disfigured by scars, which might have been mistaken for 
sabre-cuts, were it not that a Iw^-spear in the hand of each 
horsekeeper indicated the field in which these honourable 
wounds had been received. p]ver and anon, a sun-bnmt 
horseman, dressed in the uniform of one of the hunt 
clubs, which flourished tliroughout the Bombay Presidency, 
galloped up to the mess tent, where he w'as received with a 
hearty cheer of welcome, as he threw himself from his smok- 
ing hack. 

It W'as the great annmd meeting of the Ntigger hunt 

Kandeish had sent her hardest riding men to meet the 
pride of the Deccan ; and twenty well-trictl horeerasn. met 
that evening to dine together, previous to the gXRnd etrn^e 
of the morrow. 

Old Duttoo, the hunt shikari, reported tlmt the grove was 
swarming with hog ; two hundred beateis were ready to take 
the field ; and everjrthing that could tend to promote sport' 
had been arranged by the secretary of the club. 

Never was assembled a happier set of fellows, than those 
who sat that evening round the old teak mess-table. Tales of 
famous runs, recollections of past meetings, and prc^hecies as 
to the present, were the all-engrossing subjects. "The boar! 
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the mighty boar !” was toasted in bumpers of burgundy and 
claret; and hunting songs were sung, of which the foUowii^ 
stanza is a tolerable specimen. Not the best of poetry, you 
will say. But not so bad, considering that the author was a 
young subaltern of a light dragoon r^;iinent ; mid the chorus 
was stunning ! 

HUNTING SONG. 

“ Tlie Iwar, the mighty boar*« my theme, 

Wliate’er the wine mAy »ay ; 

My uioniing thought, my midnight driiiiiiii, 

.. My hope tlirou^iout the day. 

** Youth a dmiiig spirit, manhood’s hre, 

Finn liand, and eagle eye. 

Do they n^quire, who dare aspire 
To fiM' i tfie wild-boar die. 

“ llieii pledge the boar, the mighty l)oar. 

Fill high the cup with me ; 

Here’s lin k to all who fear no fall 
And the next gray boar to »©e”— 


and so on, through a dozen verses. But this specimen will 
probably be thought sufficient. 

At ten o’clock next morning the bugle sounded to saddle ; 
and each man, mounting his best horse, walked him to the 
date-giove. 

The beaters, armed with matchlocks, rattles, drums, 
trumpets, and other noisy instruments for rousing the game, 
were put into line. Men with small red and white flags, to 
signal in what direction the hog might breal^ were posted on 
the ne^hbonring heights, and the beat b^;an. 

The party drew up in a retired spo% waiting, with breath- 
less anxiety, for a break. Eveiy heart beat with a violence 
almost painful ; and the old Arab hunters cocked their ears. 
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and trembled with eagerness under their riders, as the cry arose 
of game on foot ; and the crash of a large animal bursting 
through the date trees became each moment more distinct. 

In another moment, a flag telegraphed that he had broken 
cover, and several others rose in quick succession, jointing 
out his line. 

“ There he goes ! — a welting boar, with his gray snout set 
for the hills ! For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, hold lurnl, and 
let him get well away, or he '11 break back yet ' Now, then, 
he’s safe! Ride!!!” 

So shouted the master of the hunt ; and at the word ‘ride,’ 
away thundered the whole field, each man urging his horse at 
once to the top of his speetL 

Richardson, on his favourite horse ‘Record<*r,’ took the 
lead, closely fidlowed by those well-known lioi-si-s, ‘Chancellor’ 
and ‘ Holy Billy.’ 

Tlie Imr, wlio had been going leisurely along, stops and 
turns round. It is now tw late to double buck ; and, uttering 
a savage ginnt, he lay.s out at a puce which for a time gains 
on his pui’suei's. lli.s jnice Ix^gins to abate, and they aio rapidly 
closing with liiin, ju.st us he reaches the bank of a deep dry 
water-coui-se. lie cleai-s it like an antelope. The two leading 
horses take it in their stride; thret? ot hers, unable either to 
tura or pull up, charge it at an impracticable place, jump 
short, and go in with an awful smash. The others, mminted 
on more manageable stee<ls, do it, ‘in and out;’ but, by tie- 
time tliey get across, have lost so much time that their chance 
is hopeless. 

The race is now between the two loading horses, ‘Ke- 
coider’ and ‘Holy BiUy.’ The crisis is at hand. The boar 
is getting blown, and turns half ixiuud to meet the leading 
horse, who, with bloody flanks and expanded nostrils, is gain- 
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ing upon him at every stride. It is ' Holy BUly,’ who went 
ahead, after crossing the ravine, in consequence of ‘ Bccorder' 
having made a stumble which nearly brought him to his 
knees, ilis rider drives the rowels to the head, and shoves up 
his horse. The spear quivers within an inch of its inarlc 
“ He must Itave it now," No ! the Ixjar makes a short turn to 
the left, nearly trip[>ing up the horse. ‘ Itecorder,' close at his 
liaunches, is let go; and, as the lx>ar crosses, in goes the 
blade. It disappears, and is withdrawn in an instant. 
“Blood!" — the K]»ear is won. 

But now bi'gins the fight. 

The boar missed a rip, which he attempted when first he 
felt the steel, and is now trotting sulkily in front, champing 
liis tusks. Aiiotlier spear has been driven into him by 
Richardson, as ho passed him at full «[)eed. “ Now look out!” 

Tlie boar stops, and stands at bay with his back to a bush. 
He cocks his wirs, erects his bristles, fixes his little fierce 
gray eye cn the object of his attack, and da.shes at him with 
tp iacndous force. The spear receives the shock, passes clean 
througli his body, and is shivered to pieces ; but it has not 
slopited him, for a deep gash in the horse’s Hank shows that 
the ripping tusk has been sent home, in that lightning 
charge. 

The boar staggers forward, with the splintered spear-sbait 
sticking upright in his back, then turns to attack ‘ Chancellor,’ 
w’ho is coming up at a canter, well in hand, and ready to 
receive him ; he rushes on till under the right stirrup of the 
rider, and is about to make a rip at the horse’s flank, when 
‘Chancellor’ — an old hand at the work — ^wheels sharp to the 
left ; and, at tlie same moment, his rider drives the spear 
straight down between the boar’s shotilders : he reels at the 
blow ; a stream of blood and foam gashes from his month ; 
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h« staplers forward anoUier yard — still towards his foe — and 
drops dead. 

There were tails shaking, and flanks heaving^ at the end 
of this ran ; for the severity of the pace had told, altliough 
the distance ridden had been short While some dismounted, 
taming their horses’ heads to the wind, and slackening their 
girths, a distant flag was seen to rise, fluttering in the 
breeze. 

Girths were again tightened ; and all, mounting in hot 
haste, galloped towards the signal. “ There they are in front 
Itide!” 

The gray backs of a large sounder of hog, making strong 
running for a distant cover, were seen toi>piug a rising ground 
about half a mile ahead- Away again at racing s]xxhI ; each 
man pressing his horse., and driving home the spurs at ever>’ 
stride to gain another yard. The sounder scattered in all 
directions, as the whole field came thundering after them. 
Twenty hog, at least, were bounding over tlje stones. None 
of them being very large, the party divided into pairs, and 
each pair, selecting a victim, laid into l»im. 

The plain now resembled the scene of a tilting match, or 
a Turkish Meidan, w'here the turbaned Mussulmans, throwmg 
aside their habitual gravity, madly urge their high-tndned 
barbs, in the mimic war of the flying jereed. 

Here are two riders, running in circles, so intent on tlmir 
game as hardly to observe another pair cross and reoross 
their path at speed, pressing their gallant Arabs, as if for life 
and death There, in one comer, a vicious old sow i^ring^ 
in her charge right upon a horse’s back and as she drops, 
is speared through by the man coming up behind. In another 
stands a bristly boar at bay, fighting till he falls covered with 
wounds. Men without caps, imd the tattered fragmmits of 
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what once were coats flattering behind them, are tearing like 
maniacs across the plain, hoping still to overtake a flying 
hog, now dwindled to a speck on the horizon. The barren 
waste was soon covered with the dying and Uie dead ; and 
seventeen hog fell in this one mel4c, before the miserable 
remnant reached their cover. Some men had taken three 
spears off one horse ; and all had at least blooded their 
steeL 

The i»arty returned slow'ly to the grove, and were changing 
horses, when two men were seen, spurring their jaded horses 
towarjls them, in close pursuit of a boar of unusual size, 
whose foam-covered tusks and faltering action shewed that 
he was blown and nearly exlmusted ; but the sight of his 
cover in front appeared to inspire him with fresh courage, 
and ho exerted the last remnants of his strength to reach it 
As they approached, all in a smoke, the ‘ Poonah Bruiser ' on 
his famous horse ‘Allegro,’ and ‘Old Blowhaid’* on ‘The 
Doctor ’ — an equally weU-known hunter — were recognisetl as 
the riders. 

Tlie strug^e between these two noted hard-goers was 
watched with intense interest Tiiey closed rapidly with the 
boar, now not more than a length ahead, and too much blown 
either to turn or fight ; his only chance was to gain the cover, 
and to do this he strained every nerve. The goring rowels 
were driven into the horses’ panting flanks unheeded. So 
nearly were the two horses matched that the men rode knee 
to knee, lengthening their slender spears, till fliey quivered 
over the haunches of the boar. 

‘ The Doctoris ’ head was pushed in front — one foot more 
would have given him the spear. “ Go it, old Blowhard I go 

• Our slang names for two of the best honemen in the hunt ; bat whose 
rest names 1 do not, st this distance of time, remember. 
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in and win ! ” No ; again his nose fell back to a level with 
his antagonist It was the last effort of an honest horse, 
game to the backbone, and he could do no more. 

They were within twenty yards of the cover. Now or 
never ! 

“ Go it, Bruiser ! Five to one on the boar ! ” 

‘ The Bruiser ’ — mad with excitement — drove in the spurs, 
and lifting his fainting horse, threw him, as it were, a yanl 
forward. It Wfi-s enough. II is blade di.snppeared in the 
boaFs back, turning him over with the .siiock ; and In-fore ho 
could rise, a fatal thrust fmm ‘ Ohl Blowhard ’ had reacluid 
his heart — " Who-whoop I ! ” 

lie fell within five yanks of the grove which would have 
save<l him had he reached it 

This was the most exciting match of the day, and so near 
a thing that the victor could hardly triumph at his succes.s, 
or his antagoni.st feel mortified by defeat. 

AVe learnt afterwards that thc.se two had 8(,‘]*aratt*d from 
the others in cha.se of a hog, making for the hills ; and, on 
their ndurn, had fallen in w’ith this old boar (who, as old 
boars will do, had remained behind in the cover) stealing 
along a nullah, in hopes of making his escape iuiobaerv«Hl. 
He attempted to head back to the .shelter he had just left ; 
but his retreat being cut off, he was obliged to take to the 
open, and the r^ult was the severe nin I have attempted b) 
de8cril>e. 

Fresh horses having been mounted, the beat recomnwaicwl. 
A long time elapsed before another break w'as effected. The 
ht^ had become suspicious of danger in the open — as well 
they might — and although forced nearly to the end of the 
grove, upwards of a mile in length, they broke back through 
the line of beaters, with an obstinacy not to be resisted ; 
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overturning, in their headlong course, the people who vainly 
attempted to stop them. 

It was near sunset, when a laige sow at length broke 
a»ver, going away, with a long start, across a line of countiy 
admirably adapted for shewing the difference between a 
hunter and a park hack. If she had wished to try the speed 
and bottom of the troop of impatient little Arabs which 
stood pricking their ears at every rustle, and trembling 
u-itli anxiety for the start, she could not have chosen a better 
line. It was intersected by water-courses, and cut up by 
deep tuts, over which a horse could not stretch himself in his 
gallop without support ; just the sort of ground where a 
short-legged hunter, quick at his leajKS, and carrying a man 
who could pull him together at the proper moment, would 
run away from nuiny able to give him a stone on a race- 
course. 

The whole field got away at once, retaining their relative 
position without much variation till the first jump, a diflicult 
in-and-out, at a diy water-course, with a drop of about seven 
feet The leading man threw Iiimself back, taking a strong 
pull at his horse's head, and got well across, after one despe- 
rate stagger, on landing in the soft sand at tlie bottom of the 
nullati. The second, mounted on a headstrong brute, holding 
a severe curb-bit tight in his teeth, went at it at speed, as if 
he meant to clear both banks, and came down with an awful 
crash that took all the fight out of liiin. 

Every one scrambled across, somehow or other, wild to 
overtake the game little trump who led them, canying as 
fine a horseman as ever sat on pig-skin. Among the fore- 
most of his antagonists was the notorious tiger-slayer from 
Kandeish, riding a hot-tempered vident bay, ftesh from tihe 
Arab horse-dealer, carrying his tail erect like a flagstaff, 

z 
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throwing up liis nose, and snapping at the cheek of the bit, 
like a young one whose mouth had never been pinched by 
the curb before. I should have called him running away 
with any other man ; but what horse ever went fast enough 
for Onslow ? 

The sow was one of those lanky speedy devils that will 
go straight for miles, without showing symptoms of distress. 
She had already led them three miles ; and w’as still going 
strong, making for a thickly-w'oodcd ra^ine, with that last 
burst of speed w’hich a hog — let it be ever so distressed — 
always exerts for the last run into cover. The little trump 
was still leading ; his square racing dock tw isted in a curl 
over his back, and his siJveiy sides black with sweat, and 
painted, behind the girths, Avith splashes of crimson. The 
cockey bay, too Aiolent to last, had given place to a fine 
slashing gray horse, tearing along, with his head in the air ; 
snorting and tossing flakes of foam in his rider’s face. He 
came up, hand over hand, threatening to dispute the spear ; 
as the man in front w^as lengthening his shaft for a long 
thrust. The gray wus at his haunches ; he crept up till his 
nose was at his knee ; in went the spurs ; he sprang forwanl 
like a buck, and came slap against the hog, at the very 
moment she swerved to the right, but too late to avoid his 
adversary’s blade, now withdrawn, dimmed with blood. — 
“ First spear.” 

The horse's legs flew from under him, and over he went, 
turning a complete somersault, while his rider’s spear, driven 
through the sow’s body, pinned her to the ground. No harm 
was done, although the crash seemed awful, and the gallant 
old sow received her death-blow, as she stood tottering over 
the fallen hunter. 

Of my own share in this day’s sport the less said the 
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better. I was, at tbe time, a r^lar ‘ mufi^’ moanted on a 
young, hob^empered horse, as green as myself, which ran 
away with me from the start I got two severe falls ; broke a 
couple of spears ; narrowly escaped having my horse ripped ; 
and, after all, never drew blood! But although I did not 
succeed in blooding my maiden spear, I was thoroughly well 
blooded myself, by having a handful of clotted gore, from the 
first victim, dashed in my face, by way of baptism. 

And so ended my first day with the Nugger hunt 
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EXCUnSION TO THE NEIU’.HEIIKY HILLS.* 

Bangalore, September. — I and three brother offiwrs have got 
three niontlis’ leave of absence to go on a hunting expeilition 
to the Neilgherry Hills, and have aminged to .start to-monow. 

Native sen'ants have a great dread of the cold cliinate of 
the hills ; many of them refu.se to go on any terms. “ Hills 
bad countiy’,” they say ; “ suppose Hindoo man go to Hills, 
that time fever and ague come catch. Bad business ; not can 
go with Sahib." Tliose who do consent to accompany you 
must of course be provided with a good warm suit of English 
cloth, and invariably insist on an increase of wages. 

Menus, for the benefit of travellers totheNeilgheny Ilill.s — 

Nothing quite so intolerable as the whims an<’ ca]>rices of 
natives when about to be clothed in woollen gannents. 

Each servant, after being coa.xed and whecdhid with addi- 
tional wages, and no end of ‘.s<jft solder’ to induce him to 
migrate, must be suitably clothed at his master’s expense : 
for his poor sun-dried carcass would sliiver to d^tb, undei 
his thin cotton roljes, if he were transplanted without a warm 
fleece. This may seem an easy matter to those who have 
not attempted it ; but I can assure them it is no such thing. 
Here is an instance. 

Enter * Bootrel SaliiV — AngUce, the butler — an ancient 
Parsee. 

• Probably Nilagiri, from nUa, blur, ami giri, a aiouotain. 
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“ Sahib, Nagloo the hmual say, how he can wear blue 
cloth coat, unless he have red binding to look proper ?” 

“ Very good, let him have red binding. Anything for 
peace’ saka” 

“ But then he say cloth too coarse ; very hard for skin.” 

“ Tell him to go to the devxL” 

“ Very good. Sahib.” 

Now this fellow, with a hide like a buffalo, had never 
worn anytliing softer than a rough native blanket, in which 
the most conscientious anchorite might well have performed 
his haircloth penance ; and yet the knave must needs turn 
up his nose at good English broadcloth. 

Another varlet, whose legs might have been used to clean 
a tlutpT looked with scorn on his shining gaiments, because, 
forsooth, the tailur had failed — as well he might — in an 
fitUniipt at a tight fit. Then one fellow fancied a hanging 
sleeve, while another must have his puckered. Estoo, the 
iKo-scke^^pirr, liked his waist as high as his armpits ; and 
fanej ing that he Lad calves to his legs, gave no end of trouble 
about the cut of liis trousers. Confound them all ' After ten 
days’ trouble and annoyance, their rapacity os to wages and 
taste as to dross have at last been satisfied, and we are ready 
to start. 

13/^ Hept . — Started from Bangalore on our way to the 
Noilgherry Hills. 

Our party consists of Mrs. Eeed (the Colonel’s wife), who 
has been recommended to visit the hills for the benefit of 
her health ; Captain Short, Dr. Maephee, Lew^is, and myself. 
We travel on horseback, and Mrs. Seed in a palanquin, car- 
ried by her own set of bearers. As tliere are publio bunga- 
lows at every stage, we do not require tents ; so travel in what 
may be called light marching order. Thus we proceeded by 
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easy stages, and without any adventure worthy of note, to 
Seringapatam ; where we took up our quarters in the ‘ Laul 
Bang,’ formerly one of Tippoo’s palaces, but now used as a 
travellere’ bungalow j and here we halted for a day to inspect 
the placa 

The ‘ Laul Baug’ has evidently been at one time an 
elegant summer palace, suiTounded by beautiful gardens ; 
and although much dilapidated, is still a fine speciiuen of 
Oriental architecture. The rooms are large and air)% ojaming 
into verandalis and balconies lotiking upon the gaixlens. The 
painting and gilding of the walls and ceilings — which are 
elaborately carved — is still in good pix'sorxation, and the 
brilliant combination of colours has a gay and cheerful effect. 

The outer pillars which supiKtrt the verandahs alst» Ix'ar 
traces of painting and gilding, but aic, of coui*se, sadly 
defaced by the action of the weather. What intere.ste<l me 
most, was a fresco painting, by a native artist, which c(*veretl 
the w’hole wall at one end of the housi*. 

The subjt^et of this painting is supposed to l)e a faithful 
representation of one of TipjxK} tSahib’.s victories over the 
British troops. Like all native di-awings, it exhibits a glorious 
contempt for anything like perspective or proportion; but 
what it lacks in comjct drawing is amply made amends for 
by variety and brilliancy of colouring. Pink elephants, yellow 
men, and skj'-blue horses with yellow feet and scarlet tails, 
are jumbled together in glorious confusion. The IMtisli 
of course, flying in terror, pursued by native horsemen , and 
being trampled to death under the feet of victorious el^hants. 
Amoi^ist the fugitives, the artist has not foigotten to intro- 
duce a group of native servants; and, by a stroke of high art, 
distinguislm them from the crowd of camp-followcra and 
other natives, by representing each man with an immense tea- 
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kettle in one band, and a gigantic brandy-bottle in the other 
— ^two indispensable articles, without which natives believe 
that no European can take the field, or indeed move a mile 
from home. And perhaps tliey are not so far wrong. 

The old man who takes cimrge of the bungalow — a fine 
tall soldier-like fellow, with snow-white hair and beard, and 
who was formerly in Tippoo’s service — ^took great pains to 
point out and explain to us the vfuried beauties of this splendid 
battle-piece, which w'as evidently the light of his eyes and the 
joy of his heait. He particularly called our attention to the 
principal figure in the picture, which he assured us was a 
striking likeness of his late revered master, and which was, 
of course, three times as large as any other. The face of tlic 
victorious Tippoo was bright yellow, and he bestrode a scarlet 
elephant with golden feet and silver tusks ! ! Tire poor old 
ftdlow was reotly to weep with joy at the admiration we ex- 
pre.ssed for this magnificent work of art. 

The palace is surrounded by what has been an oniamental 
garden. Although now much neglected, it is still w'ell stocked 
with orange, lime, citron, pomegranate, and mango trees, 
besides a variety of flowers and flowering shrubs ; it is inter- 
secttjd by canals terminating in laige marble baths, one of 
which occurs op^wsite each suite of apartments ; and our 
venerable guide assured us that one of Tipjxw’s favourite 
amusements was to sit iu the verandah, behind a lattice, and 
watch the ladies of his harem as they bathed here. A truly 
Oriental idea. 

After breakfast we went to visit the tomb of Tippoo and 
his family, which is situated about two miles from Ihe foxt. 
The approach to the mausoleum is through a large 
with a handsome entiance-gate, fro*u whence a triple row of 
cypress trees leads to the tomb. 
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The tomb itself is a large handsome building in the 
Moorish style, supported on pillars of black .marble, and 
terminating in a dome-shaped roof of chuuam or •white marble, 
surmounted by a sort of minaret, all elaborately carved and 
richly gilded. The interior, which occupies the whole space 
of the building, is painted in a pattern of different shades of 
brown — apparently in imitation of cut velvet — and harmonises 
well with the solemn air of the place. 

No daylight is admitted. In fact there is no aperture by 
which it could be admitted, except the low Moorish ai'ched 
doorway by wliich we entered. Tlie vault i.s lighted by a 
profusion of gold and silver lamps fed ■«’ith perfumed oil, 
which renders the air unpleasantly faint and oj^jiressive ; 
these lamps are kept burning night and day, and arc tended 
by priests ap^winted for the purpose. On one side of the 
vault a vase of incense was burning, and in the centre three 
tombs were raised ; one containing the remains of TipjKJO, 
another those of his father llyder Ally, and the thiixi those 
of his mother. Each tomb was covered by a pall of rich 
satin embroidered with gold ; and over all was erected a 
canopy of crimson cloth, with a deep fringe of gold ; and an 
ostrich’s egg was susj>ended over each tomb, and from each 
corner of the canopy. 

There was something strikingly grand and solemn m the 
whole thing. But as ladies in such cases are generally 
supposed to feel more, and express their feelings better, than 
we male animals can ; 1 Iiave, with Mrs. Seed’s [tcjirnissiou, 
and for the benefit of my lady readers, borrowed the following 
extract from her joumaL 

“The dim light, the peculiar smell of the incense, and the 
funereal colour of the interior, produced an impression of awe 
that was not «isily shaken oE And even when we enreiged 
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from the tomb, the scene was one which — to my feelings at 
least — ^tended rather to increase than to diminish this solemn 
feeling. The garden around was filled with a profusion of 
flowers, and between the black pillars of the colonnade they 
were growing in vases. The profound stillness which reigned 
around the consecrated place — the air absolutely laden with 
the perfume of tuberose, jessamine, and the lovely Persian 
rose — the sombre aspect of the cypres-s trees contrasting with 
the various gaudy colours of the surrounding flowers — the 
magnificent carved and ornamental mostjue near the toml) — 
in short, all that was beautiful in nature and art had been 
bn)ught together to decorate the last resting-place of mortality ; 
of what had already returned to the du.st, from whence it was 
taken. Wliat a lesson does it give us on our littleness and 
vanity !” 

After lunch we proceeded to Mysore — ten miles — and 
took up our <juart»;rs in the travellers’ bungalow. Although 
we were all pretty well tired with our day’.s march, the 
mosquitoes, which are here the largest I have ever seen, and 
bloodthirsty exceedingly, tormentinl us to such an extent 
that no one could sleep ; so one by one we appeared in the 
verandah, in oiir dressing-gowns, and spent the remainder of 
the niglit w'alking about with cheroots in our mouths, admir- 
ing a display of fireworks which were being let off in the 
town on the occasion of some native feast 

As sooir a.s it was dayliglit I dressed, and started by 
way of a small walk before breakfast, to inspect a rod^ hill 
at the hack of the fort which in the clear mo rning ah* 
appeared close at hand ; but this ^parent proximity I 80 <m 
discovered was occasioned by its great height and the exces- 
sive cleaniess of the atmosphere. |t took me a full hour's 
sharp walking to reach the base of tie hill, and nearly another 
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hour to ascend by a zigzag path to the sommit; but 1 
persevered, and was rewarded for my trouble by the spl^did 
view I obtained, and the delicious change of climate 1 expe- 
rienced. The air was I know not how many degrees cooler 
than on the plain below, but to me it npiwared positively 
cold. Here I found a comfoi-table English-looking country 
house, built by Mr. Cole (the late resident) as a retreat during 
the hot season. There was nothing remarkable about it 
except that it was fitted up with fin'-i)lace.s which gave it a 
verj' homely and un-Indiau look ; and that hanging in the 
entrance-hall I discovered the most .splendid specimen of a 
sambar’s heail I have over seen. It was hung so high that 1 
had no means of taking tlie dimensions ; but I managed to 
get the girth of the horn, which was eighteen im lu's nnuiU 
the burr, and large in proportion. I have seen many laige 
heads, hut never one at all to coni|>aro to this. 

Having seen all that was to be seen, 1 set oil' down the 
hill at a round trot, and got hack in time for a late broakfast — 
very hot, rather tired, and with blistered feet. 

Dressed and proceedeil, after breakfast, to the ( mntry house 
of Mr. Cassmajor, tlie resident of Mysore, who, hearing of our 
arrival, had kindly .sent his carriage with a (lolite message 
inviting us to visit him. 

We found Mr. Cassmajor a most gentlemanlike agr«*ab!e 
man, and spent two veiy pleasant days under hi.s hospitoble 
roof. On leaving him he kindly proposed that weshmild bult 
for a day at Nungengode, about ten miles on our road, where 
he has a hunting-lodge and game-preser\'e, and take a dn/w 
shooting ; a most generous offer, of whu;h we were delighted 
to avail ouradves. 

At Kungei^;od« we found a handsome private bungalow, 
with every comfort, provided for us : and close to it the game- 
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preserva This is a considazable tract of countiy, from two 
to three miles square, covered with low brushwood and long 
grass — which affords admirable cover for game — and enclosed 
by a high walL The ground is plentifully stocked with 
antelope, wild hog, a few spotted-deer, and a variety of small 
game, such as liares, partridge, quad, etc. We found the large 
game exceedingly shy, and difficult to stalk ; but managed to 
bag a few antelope and a wild boar ; and saw a leojiard, which 
stole away out of shot ; he was probably a poacher, which Imd 
effecbid an entmnce by climbing over the wall 

Two days’ march from hence brought us to Mung^um, a 
bungalow on the edge of the heavy forest-jungle which sur- 
rounds the b\se of the Neilgheny' Hills. Here we halted for 
the night, and did not start next morning till two hours after 
sunrise. This precaution is rendered necessary by the ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy nature of the jungle, to traverse which 
before sunrist', or after nightfall, is almost certain fever, and 
pixibablc death. The number of tigers, wild elephants, and 
other beasts by which it is infested, also render travelling by 
night dauge.rou.s ; and nothing can induce native bearers to make 
the attempt. After a very liot and rapid march of twenty- 
two miles, witliout a halt, wo reached the little bungalow at 
the foot of the Goodaloor Pass, without encountering any of 
the denizens of the forest, except a pack of wild dogs, at which 
T took a long rifle-shot and misseiL We saw the tracks of 
five different tigers, which had recently crossed the road, and 
of two elepliants, one of which, from the freshness of certain 
marks he had left — still warm — could not have jmssed many 
minutes before we came up. 

The scenery of the forest is gloomy in tbe extreme^ and the 
read very bad, with three awkward mdluhs to cross. The trees 
are small and stunted, and apparent^ siddy, as if even tbey 
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suffered from the pestilential vapours with which, at certain 
seasons, the air is loaded. There is no underwood, but the 
spaces between the trees are choked up with a coarse, rank 
grass, some nine or ten feet high, which prevents the circula- 
tion of air, and in its decayed state gives forth the malaria 
which renders this jungle almost uninhabitable. 

The glimpses of the hills which wo occasionally got 
tlirough the oiwiiings among the tree-tops were very beauti- 
ful ; and the gi’een turf and luxuriant w^oods which clothed 
their sides formed a striking contrast to the gloomy jungle, 
rank grass, and poisonous-looking herbage through which we 
were toiling. It was like passing through the vtilley of death 
to Paradise. 

\Mien about two miles from the bungalow — oxu-selvcs and 
horses in a perfect steam of jawspiration, and every jmlse 
throbbing as if the veins were tilled with molten lead — we 
encountered a thunderatonn, and about the heaviest fall of rain 
I have ever seen, even in India, which in live minutes drenched 
us to the skin. We had been told before starting that to get 
wet through in this jungle, after being overheated, insured 
certain fever, if not death ; so Lt-wis and I (for Short and the 
Doctor, like ] undent men, travelled in palanquins), taking the 
milder view of the case, made up our minds to spending our 
three months’ leave ou the sick list ; but, in the meantime, 
could not help acknowledging that tin’s shower-bath, after a 
hot ride, was rather refreshing than oUienvise. Our gloomy 
forebodings, however, were not realised. We galloped on to 
the bungalow, where we immediately changed our dotlics, 
taking the further precaution of imhibiug a pretty stiff dose 
of raw brandy ; mid the result was that we never felt the 
sl^htest bad effect from onr ducking. 

After baiting for a couple of hours, and getting something 
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to eat, we commenced the ascent of the pass, which is five 
miles long, and exceedingly steep — ^the height ascended in the 
course of five miles being nearly 6000 feet Mrs. Iteed rode 
a little hill'iwny which had been sent down to meet her ; and 
we walked ; our horses being pretty well tired by the long 
march and bad road through the forest We ‘ put a stout 
heart to a stey brae and after two hours of the hardest 
walking I have had in this country, wc reached the bungalow 
of Neddoobctta, at the top of the Goodaloor Pass, about half 
an hoar after nightfall. Here we found Clark — of ours ’ — 
who Ints been for some time on the hills for the benefit of his 
health, w’aiting to receive us ; and here, for the first time 
since leaving England, we enjoyed the luxuries of blue noses, 
tingling fingers, a roaring fire, and a screeching hot tumbler 
of brancly-and-water, all in perfection. 

The change was magical ; and we could hardly realise the 
fact that, in tlie course of two hours’ walk, we had transported 
ouraelves from a climate where the thermometer stood at 90°, 
and the blood boiled in our veins, to a region where the 
ground was every morning covered with lioar-frost, and where 
a roaring fire and a couple of blankets were not only comfort- 
able, but absolu'tcly necessarj'. I found it so cold that I could 
hardly sleep, and was obliged to get up several times during 
the night to replenish the fire. 

Next morning, after breakfast, we walked out to enjoy the 
magnificent view from the top of the pass, by far the grandest 
thing I have seen m India. 

From the point on which W'e stood the descent was so 
rapid, that it appeared as if one could have pitched a stone 
into the plain, which glowed under the fiery heat of the tropi- 
cal sun, some 6000 feet below us; and looked so intolerably 
hot, that the recollection of yesterday’s march made us pant 
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and thank heaven for the change, as we gulped down gallons 
of the pure cold mountain air. 

After limcheon we started for Ootacamund — our destina- 
tion — and arrived in time for dinner with wolfish appetites ; 
but, to our disgust, found nothing to eat, but a few eggs and 
bread and butter, with some tea The house was damj) and 
only half furnished, and there being also a scarcity of fire- 
wood, we sptmt a cold, uncomfortable evening. We vented 
our math on ]x>or Clark — ^who had volunteered to act as our 
house-agent aud cateier — deposed him on the spot, as incom- 
petent ; and the Doctor reigned in his steatl. 

Next morning, thanks to (he Doctor, who has a decided 
taste for good living, and a wonderful talent for catering, we 
found a splendid breakfast provided, and a roaring fire in the 
grate, which put us all in goo<I humour again. The morning 
air was fresh and crisp — almost frosty ; the thrash, or a bird 
with a ver>’ similar note, was singing gaily ; the sun .shone 
brightly, and our ears were regaled by the homelike sound of 
a purling mountain stream, which flowed under our windows ; 
in short, were it not for the shivering native servants by 
whom we were attended, there was nothing to remind us tlmt 
we were still in India But still the house was damp, dirty, 
and ill furnished ; so we got off our bor^in by forfeiting a 
month’s rent ; and are now comfortably established in one of 
the best houses in the place. It is b<»utifully furnished — 
the walls papered, windows curtained, glass doom, marble 
mantelpieces, English grates — in short, everjlhing in tlie 
style of the best Engb'sh cottage ; and with the firagmnee of 
roses, hdiotrope, mignonette, geranium, and violets the 
room, to say nothing of a cheerful wood fir^ tiiere is an air of 
home comfort that savours more of a cottage omd on the 
banks of the Thames than an Indian bungalow 8000 feet above 
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the level of the sea, and only 11° north of the Equator. The 
rent, to l>e sure, is rather high, Es. 250 or £25 per month ; but 
this divided bt^tween five of us is not very ruinous. 

I find here niy old friend General Sir John Dalrymple and 
his family, consisting of La<ly Dalrymple and three daughters. 
They gave me a hearty welcome, and a kindly invitation to 
drop in and sjwnd my evenings with them whenever I felt in- 
clined. I have also, through them, made the acquaintance of 
Judge Lushington,* a fine specimen of the old English squire 
— rather rough in manner, and choleric exceedingly, making 
use of' very strong language when excited, but kind-hearted 
and hospitable to a degree. He is a keen spoitsnjan, and a 
good shot, and I have no doubt would be a deer-staUcer, were it 
not that he has become much too stout for mountain climbing ; 
but lK‘iug tinulde to do so, he keeps a pack of hounds, and 
draws the woods in the neighbourhood about once or twice a 
week, sometimes shewing good sport. I like what I have seen 
of him cxcec'<lingly ; and greatlj- admire lus pretty daughter 
Hester, who is the most charming girl I have seen in India 

My favourite sport being deeivstalking — a sport which is 
evidently not understood hero — I lost no time in exploring the 
neighbouring countiy’ in search of gome, and the result was 
deiddediy satisfactory. 

The so-called sportsmen of Ootacamund, whom I have 
already discovered to be thorough ‘ mulls,’ "f- are mightily 
amused at the idea of my going out single-handed, in pursuit 
of ‘ elk,’ as they are pleased to call the sambar. They assure 

* Lctrimer of the Old Fottwrt Riwiger* 

t A nicknamt% nenrly equivalent to onr English * Cockney/ applied to the 
inhabitauta of the Maiiraa I^reaidency by their brother aportsmen of tho Bmk* 
bay Proaidcncy. Madras, not l>eing a good cowntry for laige game, doe# not in 
general turn out such good riders or crack riHo^hota as Bomliay. Hence the 
Bombay men, who pride themselves on being tlift best sportsmen in India, ladk 
down upon their brethren of Madras, and call tihem 'mulls/ 
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me, with the confidence of experienced hunters, that without 
five or six couple of hounds, and lots of beaters to drive the 
woods, it is labour in vain to look for them ; and strongly 
advise me to join them in their favourite sport of shooting 
partridge, quail, and jungle-fowl, to cockers. 

So much for your knowledge of woodcraft, 0 ye mulls, 
thought I, but said nothing. I knew that if there were deer 
in the woods, they must come out morning and evening to 
feed ; and if they came into the open, I saw no gotnl reason 
why I should not bring my old rifle, ‘ Killdevil,' to bear iifM)n 
some of them within rciisonable distance. 

The first day I went out proved a blank. I saw plenty of 
deer, but being entirely unacquainted with the ground, 1 
missed my stalk, and returned empty-handed, but in good 
spirits withal, having made myself thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of the ground, and marked into cover a large 
herd of deer within two miles of the cantonment — a circum- 
stance which I of course kept to myself; but which enabled 
me to bear the chaffing of my friend.s, the mulls, like a philo- 
sopher. Next day I returned in triumph with the old stag 
of the herd, slung on a bamboo, and borne by twelve stout 
mountaineers staggering under their load ; and from this time 
forth had good sport, and was no longer laughed at Short 
and Lewis, on seeing the stag, were fired with a noble emula- 
tion, and insisted in joining me in my next expedition ; but 
Short being a regular Londoner, and Lewis not having been 
trained to woodcraft in his youth ; neither of them could see 
any fun in the hard work of stalking ; they returned tired and 
disgusted, and immediately went over to the muU faction. And 
my friend the Doctor — whose favourite weapon is an old fnsoo 
loaded with slugs — considers one day a week with Lushington's 
hounds quite sporting enough for his taste ; so I have the 
stalking of the hiUs pretty well to myself. 
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THE KEILGHERBY HILLS. 

The Neilgherry Hills are situated between the parallels of 11“ 
and 12“ north latitude, and 76“ and 77” east longitude — an 
isolate<l mass of mountain rising from the table-land of 
Mysore and the Carnatic, to the height of 8700 feet above 
tlie level of the sea Tlieir base, covering a surface of about 
200 miles, is surrounded by a zone of dense jungle from five 
to twenty miles wide. This belt of jungle being very un- 
healthy, and almost impenetrable, protected the virgin liills 
from the intrusion of Euroi>ean8 till the year 1819, when they 
were, for the first time, visited by a party of adventurous 
sportsmen fi-ora Coimbatoor, who forced their way through the 
sunounding forest and reached the summit of the hills. They 
spoke in raptures of the appearance of the country, and of the 
climate ; and soon afterwards published an account of their 
tour in the Madras journals. But, strange to say, this account 
failed to attract much public attention. In 1820 smother 
party, accompanied by a lady, ascended the hiUa In 1821 a 
pass was opened to the mountains by Government, and some 
families took up their temporary abode there. Since then the 
beautiful cantonment of Ootacamtmd has been gradually in- 
creasing; a handsome church, a militaiy hospital, several 
exceUeut shops, and many good houses, have been mected ; 
and for several years back it has bectnae a favourite resort, 
during the hot season, for the inhabiti iits of Bombay as well 
as Madras. 

2 A 
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I have no hesitation in stating that I believe the dunate 
of the Neilgheny Hills to be about the finest in the known 
woild. Lying between the parallels of 11“ and 12" north 
latitude, they enjoy all the brilliancy and splendid moonlight 
of the tropics, while their great elevation (8700 feet) not only 
tempers the heat, but gives to the air a pureness and elasticity 
unknown elsewhere. A meteorological table, kept on the hills 
from March 1825 to March 1826, makes the maximum of the 
thermometer at noon 69" (Fahrenheit), and the minimum 55° ; 
the maximum at G a.m. GO," and the minimum 31." Is it 
possible to conceive a climate more jx'rfect than this ? 

The Keilgherrj' Hills an* inhabited by several distinct 
tribes — the Todas or Tiuhis, w’1k» claim to 1 k> the alioriginejs 
and lords of the soil, a purely pastoral people ; the iJurghers, 
an agricultural jieople ; the Cohatars, and the Cummbars. 

The Todas are a verj' pt'culiar and strikingly handsome 
race, quite distinct in apjH'arancc from any other trilM* in 
India. \Vh(mce they come, and who they are, no one has 
been able to discover. Although they arc* but a small 
minority of the population (the total mimlwr of adults not 
being supposed to e.xceed GOO or 700 souhs), they claim to la* 
lords of the soil, and thi.s claim seems to lie ackmiwledged by 
the Burghere and other tril)e.s, who willingly pay them tribute. 

They do not cultivate the land, bat lea<l a purely pastoral 
life, keeping large herds of buffaloes, of a much larger and 
finer breed than those of the plains. The cow, so much 
valued by the people of the low country, they do not consider 
worth keeping ; the mUk of the baffalo being preferred. Their 
food consists of milk, prepared in various ways, and butter, 
with meal and parched grain, procured from the Btughers in 
exchange for butter, or as tribute. They do not keep do^, 
nor do they possess weapons of any kind. I have never even 
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seen a knife among them, nor anything more formidable than a 
long wand, which the men generally cany in their hand for 
the purjwse of driving their buifaloes. It appears strange 
that, living as they have done for ages in a country abounding 
with deer and other game, no Nimrod should ever have sprung 
up among them ; yet so it is. They appear not to have any 
taste for animal food, and never kill a buffalo except during 
the celebration of their funeral obsequies, when they are 
offered up in sacrifice ; the victims btdng beaten to death with 
clubs, and their flesh sold to the Cohatars — a very carni- 
vorous race, who eat lieef or any other animal food with 
avidity ; but who do not possess any weapon sufficiently 
formidable to kill wild animals. Tliey always attend the 
funerals and obsequies of the Todas, receiving from them the 
carcases of the buffaloes offered in sacrifice at an almost 
nominal price — about half a rupee each. 

The men of the Ttnia tribe are fine mauly-looking fellows, 
bill and muscular, with an open expressive countenance and 
bold l)earing, which at the fii-st glance satisfies you they must 
be of a different race from their neighbours of the low country. 
Th(*y have large, full, expressive eyes, and high well-marked 
features of a decidedly Jewish tyi)e. They wear no covering 
to the head, and their hair and luxuriant beurd is allowed to 
grow to its full length — the hair being parted in the centre. 
Their dress consists of a web of coarse cotton cloth, arranged 
much in the form of the Eonian toga, leaving the right arm 
free — which, with the. long flowing beard, and grave dignified 
expression, gives them a grand patriarchal appearance. The 
dress of the women is formed of the same material as that of 
the men, but is less gracefully arranged, being wound Tound 
them from head to foot, giving them a mummy-like aj^ear- 
ance. They are, however, very paitieolar in the airaz^ement 
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of their hair, wliich is generally bright and glossy, falling in 
long flowing ringlets over their neck. They are of a lighter 
complexion than the men, and some of them are remarkably 
handsome. Though frank in tlieir manner, and ready to enter 
into conversation with strangers with a freedom unknown 
among the women of the plains, they have a modest and re- 
tiring demeanour ; and shew more refinement of feeling than 
any Orientals I have ever met ■with. 

While jwlygamy prevails in the low country, the still 
more extraordinary custom of polyandry is practisetl by the 
Todas. Each woman is allowed to have from three to four 
husbands, and may also have as many cicisbeos ; but with this 
proviso, that it must be with the consent of those to whom 
she is already contracted — a favour which, I understand, is 
not generally refused. Hut, notwithstanding this strange 
custom, the women are in other respects strictly virtuous — 
much more so than the Hindoos or Mohammedans. I have 
never known or heard of a Toda woman going astray with a 
European. 

I suppose this strange custom originatetl in the scarcity of 
women, caused by the barbarous custom of female infanticide 
which prevailed among them till within the last few years ; 
but now that Government has put a stop to thia^ and that 
lemale as well as male children are reared, the preeent system 
of a plurality of husbands will probably fall into disuse. 

As far as I could ascertain with regard to their dtnneirtic 
arrangements, it appears that the woman lives for a numtb at 
a time ■with each husband in succession ; the first three chil- 
dren being claimed by the first husband, the next three by the 
second, and so on. 

The language of the Todas is peculiar, having a deep 
pectoral intonation ; it is quite distinct from the languages of 
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the sutTounding countries, and does not appear to have the 
slightest affinity with any Asiatic language of the present day. 
They are altogether a very mysterious and interesting race of 
people. 

The Burghers, who are the most numerous and wealthiest 
of the inhabitants, are Hindoos of the Siva sect, who have 
from time to time migrated from the low country. They cul- 
tivate the land, breed cattle, and inhabit villages like those of 
the low country. Their dress is somewhat similar to that of 
the Todas, but they wear turbans. Their language is the 
Carn&tic dialect, with a small admixture of the Toda. They 
lo(*k up with respect to the Todas as a superior race, treat 
them with respect, and pay them a small tribute for the occu- 
pation of the land. They are a gentle, peaceful race, and, 
like the Todas, are without arms of any kind. 

The Cohatars — a strange race — occupy many of the higher 
parts of the mountains. Their houses are similar to those of 
the Burghers, and they somewhat resemble these people in 
appearance ; but they are not Hindoos, and do not wear any 
covering to the head. Tluy profess to w'orship some unknown 
God, but have no idols. Ihey cultivate various kinds of 
millet, and sometimes a little barley. Tliey keep considerable 
herds of cattle and buflaloes, but never milk them — any but- 
ter or gliee they may require on particular occasions being ob- 
tained from their neighbours. They are the only artificers of 
the hills. The women make pottery end baskets ; and among 
the men are found carpenters, goldsmiths, and workers in 
leather. They supply the Burghers with their agricultural 
implements, receiving payment in grain. Th^ have a great 
craving for flesh, and will devour animal food of every kind 
without any squeamish scruples as to how the animal farmn 
by his death. Tlie carcass of a bullo(fl( which has died of dis- 
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ease,or the remains of a deer half devoured by a tiger, are equally 
acceptable to them. I turn this craving for animal food to 
good account, by employing these people to beat Uie woods 
for game, a duty which they are always ready to perform for 
the sake of obtaining a share of the spoil. I could never per- 
suade either Todas or Buighers to do so ; and yet these 
Cohatars, with all this love for Hesh, appear to have no idea 
either of killing or snaring wild animals. This is the only 
countiy abounding with gjinie in which I have found the in- 
habitants utterly uuarnied, and ignorant of the art of hunting. 

The Cunimbars are a wild race inhabiting the clifis of the 
mountains at an elevation of about 20(K) feet. Tliey neither 
cultivate the ground nor keep cattle, and live in a state of 
barbarism. 1 have never met with any of them ; and how they 
exist, whether by hunting or otherwise, 1 have not been able 
to ascertain. 

Before starting for the hills, I provided my.self with a 
stout Burmese ]X)ny, wliich I find invaluable for mountain 
riding ; he is as strong as a little cart horse, and 8ure-f<.)oted 
as a goat, with the spirit and emlurance of an Anib. No day 
is too long, and no hill too steep fi'r him ; his name is 
‘Ginger,’ and he has a little dumpy Mahratta horsekeejter 
rejoicing in the name of ‘ I’unch.’ 

Punch is a rare specimen of humanity. He is a perfect 
dwarf, hardly four feet high, but as strong as a little bull, 
with shoulders broad enough for a man of six feet, and 
tremendously muscular bandy legs, hairy exceedingly — so 
much so I cannot help fancying he must be a lineal descend- 
ant of the Queen of Sheba* — and like his charge ‘Ginger,’ 

* It ia ■written in the chronicles of Abyssinia that the famous Queen of 
She)>a came to visit “ Souleymdn, the son of Diood.” Now King Solomon, 
M-ho had a keen eye for female beauty, was >nfoniied that the Queen of Sheba, 
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be is untiring. Ue is almost jet black, with a broad, 
smiling, good-humoured face, and is the best tempered, hard 
working creature I ever met with. He luts a little black wife, 
not larger tliau himself who acts as grass-cutter ; so my pony 
establisluncut is {>eifect, and all the members of the family — 
who by the way live in the same stall. Punch and his wife 
sleeping under the pony’s nose — are great favourites of mine. 
Before starting for the hills I thought it advisable to have a 
warm rug provided for each of my horses — rather gay afikirs 
bound with red tajM* — but knowing ‘ Ginger’ to be a hardy 
little brute, I did not consider it necessary to provide him 
with extra clothing. The day the new clothing arrived, I 
desired it to be put on the hoi-ses, and went to the stable to 
see how it fitted. Here I found Punch sitting in a comer, 
gazing enviously at the splendid new rugs and weeping 
bitterly. 

“What is tlse matter, Punch?” 

“ O Siilrib ! this bad business. Big horse plenty fine new 
coat got, for go to hills — poor ‘ Ginger’ no coat got — what for 
this business ?” 

Punch almost worshipped ‘ Ginger,’ looking u|X)n him as 
decidedly the finest horse in India ; and this appai'cnt slight 
put u[)on his favourite had almost broken his heart 

Punch’s unfeigned grief touched my feelings, so I promised 
that ‘Ginger’ should be clothed as well as the best of them, 
and ordered a suit of clothing accordingly ; but as I wished 

although a Iwiatitiful woman, was disfigiimi by having legs. Whereupon 
Solomon, l>eing troubletl in spirit, resolvetl to satisfy himself whether report 
had ui\justly slanderetl the l>eautifnl «|ueen ; and accordingly ordered plates of 
minor to be let into the ste})s of his throne ; so that when the queen ascended 
to salute him — her legs being reflected in the glass — might see whether 
they were hairy or not. This was done ; and lo ! the ijueeu’s legs were very 
hairy. 
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to have it servioeable for a horse as well as a posy, I had it 
made the full sue. Next morning, on visiting the stable, I. 
found ‘Ginger’ enveloped in a splendid new rug hound with 
red, and Punch squatted on his heels behind him lost in 
admiration, and chanting a song of triumph, in honour of the 
new rug, which reached to the pony’s heels. 

“Well, Punch, are you and ‘Ginger’ satisfied now ?” 

“Yes, Sahib. ‘Ginger* and me plenty salaam make — too 
much glad — ^big horse small coat got — ‘ Ginger’ too much fine 
big coat got — ^that good business! — ha! ha! plenty salaam 
make!” And poor Punch grinned and danced with delight, 
as he again surveyed the flowing drajxjr}' in which ‘ Ginger* 
w’as almc^t smothered. 

On another occasion Punch came into my room one morn- 
ing after breakfast, griiuiing from ear to ear, and asked me 
for some brandy. 

“ What do you want brandy for, Ihmch ?” 

“ Please, Sahib, my wife little child got That lime brandy 
good medicine.” 

Before complying with Punch’s request, I thought it ad- 
visable to visit Mrs. Judy in a professional way, and ascertain 
how she was. 

I found her sitting on a bxmch of straw under the pony’s 
nose, as usual, looking as well as if nothing had happened ; 
and, with true mhtemal pride, holding up to my admiring gaa‘ 
her first-born — a little black miniature edition of Punch, the 
image of his father, and remarkably like a young inmtk^. I 
had some scruples about administering brandy ; but as both 
Punch and his wife assured me it was good medicine in such 
cases, I let him have it Whether Ihmch drank it all himself, 
or whether he shared it with his wife, I knew not ; but at all 
events Mrs. Punch was all right next morning. 
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It is extraordinaiy how easily native women get over these 
little dora^tic troublea I have known a Sepoy’s wife give 
birth to a child at night, on the line of march ; and follow her 
husband next morning with the child in her smma if 
nothing had hapi>ened. 

My favourite sport, as I said before, is stalking deer ; but 
I generally join Lushington’s party when the ‘elk-hounds’ — 
as the ‘muUs’ call them — are out, more for the sake of 
society than sport (although we have a right good day’s sport 
occasionally), and I never miss one of the Ladies’ Days — a 
something between a hunt and a picnic, which is got up oc- 
casionally for the amusement of the fair Hester and her lady 
friends. On these occasions we draw the woods within easy 
reach of the station, wliich we do not generally disturb on 
other occasions ; and although we do not bag so much game 
as we do further afield, I find this combination of hunting 
and flirting rtnnarkably pleasant, particularly when pretty 
Hester — as she sometimes does — is kind enough to be my 
comjmnion at a pasa 

J kept a daily journal of my sport on the hills; but too much 
of this would be tedious, so 1 shall merely give a few extracts 
d^criptive of the different kinds of sport bent on a 

stalking excursion, I generally went some distance and en- 
camped for a day or two on the lower sloi^es of the bills, where 
the deer, being rarely disturbed, were more numerous than in 
the neighbourhood of OotacamuncL I freqviently went alone, 
sometimes I found a man among the ‘ mulls* sportsman enough 
to enjoy a day’s deerstalking; and sometimes I managed 
to coax the dear oM doctor to be my companion. He does 
not supply the beaters with much venison, although he makes 
the hills re-echo with the cannon-like report of his favourite 
guik ‘ Mons Meg ;’ but he eiyoys tte mountain sceneiy, and 
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lus quaint Scotch wit, elicited by a tumbler or two of hot 
toddy, makes our evenings pass right pleasantly. 

October 10/A. — I have succeeded in making a convert of my 
friend Little, who is really a good sportsman, and can feel the 
fascination of deer-stalking, and follow it with something like 
enthusiasm. He and I rode out yesterday evening to !Mol- 
loor, whither I had sent my tents the day before. 

“ And look, along the forest glade, 

From out that ancient pine-wood’s shade, 

Ti'oop forth the royal deer. 

Each stately hart, and slender hind, 

Stares and snuffs the desert wiinl ; 

AMiile, hy their side confiding roves 
The spring-bora offspring of their loves,” 

So wrote some one, who, I doubt not, bad followed the 
wild deer with beating heart and throbbing veins. 

I shall not readily forget the fii-st evening I s])ent on the 
edge of the Ghauts, near Melloor, watching the sain bar coming 
‘ tix)oping forth’ from the dark ravines below me. For some 
time previously, their deep trumpet-like cry liad iieeu heard 
echoing up the valleys, but none ajtpcared till the lengthening 
shadows of the blue mountains threw a deep gloom over the 
landscape. Then the <ild hinds began to steal cautiously from 
the ravines, restless and jealous, snufiiug the air, and glancing 
suspiciously around before settling to feed. Soon after, a 
royal stag, with swelling throat and towering antlers, saunters 
towards them, stopping at intervals to cixip a tempting blade 
of young grass, then throwing up his noble head, and assuring 
himself, by his keen sense of smell, that there is no dan^r in 
front, before trotting up to join his herd. Another and 
another appears, as if they ha<i sprung from the earth ; and 
before the sun had fully set, there were upwards of twenty 
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deer feeding below me, little knowing by whom they were 
watched. 

It waa needless to attempt to approach them ; for even if I 
could have stalked them — which the nature of the ground 
rendered im^wssible — darkness would have overtaken me 
before I could have reached them. 

I sat watching them with my telescope till their forms 
became indistinct in the dusk. 

A uioment moif, laul night saib slrtwly on, 

Lowering h<;r wings*, and tlarkonirig all, save where 
111 the red west, plain, sky, and mountain glow/' 

And then to bed. 

It was bitterly cold that night. The tent was frozen as 
stiff as a board, What with cold and excitement I could 
hardly close an eye. The deep trumiK*t-like cry of the sambar, 
wanderiug alKiut in the clear moonlight, came echoing up 
from the vnlley», and was answered at inteiwals from every 
hill w'ithin hearing. Was not this enough of itself to make a 
deer-stalker sleepless ? 

We were up by four o’clock,* and having refreshed our- 
selves with a cup of hot coffee and a pipe, we started on 
dilferent beats. 

1 had to walk three miles to my ground, which I reached 
just as the light was begiuning to render objects visible ; and, 
seating myself on a rock, I swept the bills in front of me with 
my telescope 

One hind only was in sight ; but suspecting that a stag 
must be near her — the rutting season being now approaclung 

* To a Highland deor-stalkcr, starting at this hour will seem abstml ; but 
in India, whore the det^r lie concealed during the day in thiick cover, where 
they cannot be stalked, the morning and evening hourt, when they come mi to 
feed, are the only times to get them. 
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— stalked her with great caution, without approaching too 
near, and allowed her to feed on quietly, till she disappeai'ed 
behind a swell in the ground. 1 now made a run to the crest 
of the rising ground, and in so doing, came suddenly upon a 
fine stag lying in high grass. So high was the grass, that 
when he rose I could only see his horns, and the top of his back. 
I hit him with both barrels, and he staggered at each shot, but 
did not fall — although I could see that one ball had taken 
him right through the shoulder. On he %vent, faint and sick, 
too weak to break from a slow trot I saw his broad haunches 
disappear over the shoulder of the hill, and that was the last 
glimpse I had of him — many a weary hour was spent in 
trying to retrieve liim, but all in vain.* 

Little was more unfortunate than myself, not having got a 
shot 

In the evening we took another luie, separating as before. 
On the side of a bare hill, commanding a view <jf a beautiful 
ravine, I took up my ix»st, after having walked up a hind, 
which I did not fire at 

When the sun gut low the wild cry of the pea-fowl com- 
menced ; soon after the deer began to call, and a stag shewed 
liimself, rising from a clump of fern. As soon as he laid 
settled to feed I moved to get the wind of hitn, lying dowi 
whenever he raised his head, and advancing again when he 
stooped to graze. Half an hour of intense excitement was 
thus passed. He fed on quietly, while I was creeping closer, 
closer, watching every' movement he made, and ready to firo 
the moment he shewed a symptom of alarm. At last I found 
myseK within certain range, and taking a steady aim with 

• 1 found the reiuainn of this stag tbrw day* afterwank within SOO yard# 
of where 1 had fired at hiin ; he wa* hit through the whoulder and the neck — 

twth niortul 
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the two^junce rifle, fired. 1 heard the ball hit, but he never 
staggered, and stood perfectly still, gazing stupidly about him. 
Snatching up the double rifle 1 gave him right and left, when 
he sprang into a gallop, and in his blind terror (for be did not 
appear to have any intention of charging came right at me. 
Having no barrel loaded, I received him on my hunting-knife, 
the blade of which, eighteen inches long, sank to the hilt in 
his chest, and again I buried it in his body before he was 
clear of me. On he rushed madly, with erected mane ; the 
blood pouring from his breast, and dyeing the grass so eflec- 
tually that I knew there was no chance of losing him now, 
go where he would ; so I reloaded, and followed on his traU. 
When I came in sight of him he was going quietly along, 
following the bed of a ravine, and apparently seeking for 
water. 

Hearing me beliind liim he turned his head, and a two- 
ounce ball instantly crashed through his skull ; but still he 
stood firm, although apparently insensible, and never moved 
till I had reloaded and planted another ball between his 
eyes, when he dropped at last 

On examining the deer, I found one ball had passed right 
through him at the sboidder, a little above the heart ; another 
through his neck, close to the shoulder ; a third through his 
ribs ; the fourth through his skull, but too high up to toudr 
the brain ; and the fifth, which finished him, between the 
eyes. 

After this who can wonder at lc»ing sambar even when 
well hit ? Such extraordinary tenacity of life I could not 
have credited had 1 not witn^sed it. 

Any one of the shots I have described, except the one 
through the ribs, would have brought down any ordinary 
stag, to say nothing of eighteen inches of cold steel m his 
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chest Yet this brute never dropped, and hardly starred, 
till he was hit between the eyes. 

Little joined me near the spot where the stag fell He 
had killed one hind, and liit another which got away. 

The flesh of the sambar being coarse and tough — and at 
this season somewhat high-flavoured withal — ^we only cany 
home the head and the marrow-bones. The head makers goofl 
soup, and the marrow-bones are delicious. Tlie remainder of 
the carcass we make over to the Cohatai's, who, if not em- 
ployed as beaters, follow in your wake like vultures, and 
speedily dispose of any game you may leave them. Having 
skinned the animal, they strip the flesh from the lx)nes, pack 
it up in the hide, carr)' it homo, and hang it up in strips to 
dry for future use. 

October IHA. — This morning I was on the liill-tops by 
daybreak in search of a herd of ibex, whicli a Burgher in- 
formed me he had seen in our neighbourhood yestenlay. 
Having reached a commanding point, 1 scanned the surround- 
ing hiUs with my telescope, but no living thing was in sight ; so 
seating myself comfortably in a sheltei-ed nook, I enjoyed the 
glorious sight of a tropical sunrise, while mj* attendant hativc, 
who carried the spare rifle, kept a bright look-out. I was 
much struck with the extraordinary and beautiful appearance 
of the low countrj’ viewed from my eagle’s perch on the edge of 
the precipice, which descended so abruptly you almost fancied 
you could have pitched a stone into the plain 6000 feet below. 

Over-head the sky was blue and cloudless, and the rising 
sun had already begun to tip the higher peaks of the moun- 
tains with a rosy blush. But below the dense white vapour 
which enveloped the landscape reflected back the rays of 
light, presenting exactly the appearance of a Bozen sea, 
covered with snow-wreaths; and to make the resemblance 
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still more striking, the dark naked summits of the higher 
lands, jutting out here and there, formed islands, capes, and 
promontories, which rendered the illusion complete. 1 sat 
smoking my pipe in -a dreamy frame of mind, gazing on the 
glorious prospect till 1 almost fancied myself an micient 
mariner, seated on the North Cape, and gazing over the Arctic 
Ocean. As the sun became more powerhil, the mist rose in 
vast fleecy clouds, which rolled up the valleys, and gradually 
melted away; exposing the parched plains of the low country, 
glowing like heated copper under the vertical rays of a tropi- 
cal ^ua 

I was nnised from my reverie by a gentle tap on the 
shoulder from my attendant, whose sharp eye had detected 
the form of some animal among the cliffs several hundred 
feet below us ; but as it was Ijing down, and a long way off, 
it was impossible to ascertain, with the naked eye, what spe- 
cies of animal it was. Tlie telescope was quickly brought to 
bear upon him, when to my intense satisfaction 1 made him 
out to be a fine old buck ibex, the head of a family of six. 
Ho was reposing at his ease, leaving the care of his ro3ral 
person to the jealous watchfulness of the females, by whom he 
was surrounded ; and who, to do them justice, made admii^ 
ably vigilant sentinels. 

I was obliged to make a considerable detour to get the 
wind of them ; but having done so, the broken nature of the 
ground favoured me, and I managed, without much difficulty, 
to stalk within 300 yards of the old buck ; notwithstanding 
the vii^ance of a knowing old doe, who kept watch on a pro- 
jecting crag, and several times cast suspicious glances in the 
direction by which I was appioaoiyng. But hme I found it 
was impossible to get a yard neairer, without alarming the 
watchful sentinel. 
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* Ikvfiliolmgftabotfortay 

tidlMlir m my ma ool^ sighted up to 200 y$aO$‘ Bat 
Ilive "Wm uothhog dse £[ir it ; so taking a goeat g^eratitoi^ 
lieninig m inch of tite barrel over the s%ht — fired. 
dtaor old rifle threw her ball tme to the lin^ and the sinkp^ 
Mfxfft WM answered by that dnll thud so welocnne to a spoi^ 
nnadi ear. The wounded buok made a convulsivB bound to 
his &e^ and stood totterii^ ; vdiile the remainder the herd 
tqnai^ on to the ledge where the sentinel doe stood, and 
grooved themsdives around her in dupifled amasement. I 
fired a random shot among them with the second barrel ; and 
mie of them — apparently hit through the heart — sprang into 
the siiv and went headlong over tiie precipice, bounding fitna 
rock to rock till he fell, a shattered mass, a thousand feet below. 
Iheiemaind^of the herd rattled down the cliff, bounding firom 
ledge to ledge, ^here there hardly appeared to be Iboting for 
a bird, and the poor stricken buck staggered slowly after them, 
evidently mortally hit He had only strength to go a few 
yards when he lay down and died, and we go^ Jam with> 
(mt much difficulty. But the other had fidfen aaoniig sneh 
wild precipices, that ev^ with the aid of some luB ahoi, who 
came to assist us, we could not manage to reach him; aowere 
rslactantly obliged to abandon his caiean to the vnltuea. 

This is my first attempt at ibex<etalidn{^ and I am well 
satisfied with my nunming's work, for the ammal if scarce 
and not easify got at 

I shall ocmclnde this chapter with a deaoripticii if thht 
animal tafom from my joumud after having 
other specimen. 

Tito a nim aj io whfoh 1 Imve 'ventured to ghw Iha tmm of 
toe *lhex of toe Ksil^totties’ Is, witooili dO«l% 0kim a 
vaitoly of toe ibex, or wild goat, althoi^ toe vaiy 
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name of chamoia has bemi bestowed upon it by Madras 
sportsmen ; but as they call the sambar an eUc, the muntjak 
deer & jungU-shup, and the bison a taild buU, this is hardly to 
be wondered at. 

I am inclined to think this animal is a variety which has 
hitherto escaped the notice of naturalists; but this point I must 
leave to be decided by a better naturalist than I pretend to be. 

The Neilgherry iUix is a large animal, with a short stout 
body, and stands high in proportion to his length. The male 
specimen from which my description is taken measured as 
follows — 

Heiglit at tlu* shoulder . . 3 fcHid 6 inches. 

Lengtli from nose to end of tail . 6 feet 5 inches. 

Tlie horns — which are ten inches long — are nearly in contact 
at tlie base, from whence they curve backwards, gi'adually 
diverging, till at the jK>ints they are alxiut five inches apart. A 
section of the horn forms nearly a triangle, fiat and smooth on 
the inner side ; the anterior angle acute ; and the outer and 
r>osteiior sides of the triangle rounded olT and marked w ith 
transverse wrinkles, deep in front, and shading off gradually 
towards the rc^ar. The nose is considerably archeil, giving 
tlie animal a ram-like ap^iearance. Tlie general colour of the 
animal is a dark ashy gmy above, and white below, with a 
dark line along the back. The eye is surrounded by a spot 
of fawn colour, and the cheeks, fore part of the face, and 
muzzJe, are 4ark brown. The fore part of the legs is dark 
brown, and the hinder part white. There is a large 
callous spot on the knees, surrounded by a fringe of hair. 
The hoofs are large^ coarse, and blunted. The hair is shorty 
thick, and of a coarse texture, and the male is fumiahed witti 
a stiff upright mane on the neck and shoulders. The smell 
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of tihe animal is a^Kmg and disagroealde Idea of an <dd 
bm* goat. They generally go in herds of eight or t«j, and 
axe only to be found among the wildest piedpioes, on the 
rocky sumniito of the Koondah range, or the precipitons 
mountains which overlook the low countn% Ihe strength and 
agility with which they Iwund from rock to rock are amazing 
in 80 large an animal. Tliey arc so e.\ceedingly sliy that it 
requires much patience and perseveranc e to gpt within shot 
of them : and their favourite haunts being ahncwt inncc(;s.sible 
to the foot of man, the pursuit of them i.s attended with grc'at 
difficulty and fatigue, and even with danger; particularly if 
the hunter is so unfortunate; as to be overtaken by a fog. 

Tlie female differs fituu the male in having more slender 
horns, no mane, a finer formed head, and being witltout the 
brown marks on the face. 

Now I can only fitid two animals to which this description 
will in anyway apply — viz., the ‘Caucasian ibex,’ and ‘the 
beardless goat.’ Itut in several particulars the ihvx of the 
Neilgherries diiTers from either of theun. 

Let us finit take the Caucasian ibt*.x, as descril)ed in the 
enlarged English edition of (hivier’s ‘Atiimal Kingdom.’ He 
agrees with our auininl in cxdour, in his general figure, and in 
his habits. Hut he differs greatly in 8 ia% l*eing only about 
five feet long, and*two feet eiglit inc}i(‘.s high at the shouldc'r ; 
whereas the ilxjx of the Neilgheiries is six feet fiive inches in 
length, and stands three feet six inche.s at the shoulder. The 
horns also, although foimed alike in lx>th animals, do not 
exceed ten inches in the il>ex of the Neilgherries ; while in 
the Caucasian ibex — a much smaller animal — ^they are de- 
scribed as being Ivmty-mght inches in length. 

‘The beardless goat’ is described as bearing a strong 
resemblance to the Caucasian ibex ; and in so far agrees with 



the general deserif^loii d cm aniiDal. He hu abo got the 
ram-hJce head and the mane on the neek ; bal he diibn in 
having a dewlap, which is wanting in tbs ibex of the 
Neilgherries, and in his colour, which is dmctibedas variegated 
black and white irregularly mUtered . — Bather a vagne descrip- 
tion, by the way. 

Whether these distinguishing marks entitle this animal to 
be classed as a new variety of ibex, I must leave for natural- 
ists to decide. In the meantime, I think I am Justified in 
rescuing the poor beast from the hands of the ‘mulls,’ and 
changing his name from chamois to ihjc* 


* Since the above wa« written I have seen in the Bntiah Musenin a specie 
men of an animal tnkeled * Jahral or Jehr {Capra Jamlatca — Nepal)/ which, 
m appearance and c( ’our, and in the form of the horns, cbwly resembles the 
ilH‘\ of the Neilgherries The head, however, is less ramdike, and the horns 
\*s» robust, and it is cl<»thed with long instcwl of short hair. 
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THE NEILGHERRY HIUA — {Contintted.) 

Ootacamund, October 20th. — What a glorious climate this 
is ! I have been here little more than a fortnight, yet this 
has sufficed to shake off the lassitude occasioned by two years 
of pretty hard work in a troi>ical cliuiute. The air is so pure 
and bracing that it exhilarates you like laughing-gas, and 
makes you feel mere existence to be a ])ositive pleasure. 

I find the ‘ mulls’ very good fellows in their way ; although 
their inveterate histe for small-game shooting, and their ob- 
stinacy in calling animals by their wrong names, make me 
savage. 

As far as I can judge from one day’s experience of small- 
game shooting — for I never could be persuaded to try another 
— this style of sport, on the hills, is very poor w'ork. 

Jungle-fowl, although tolerably numerous, are hard to find, 
and harder still to beat up ; I have never heard of more than 
three brace having been killed in a day. Snipe and quail 
abound in the swamps and valleys. But who wcn|ld go 
minnow-fishing in a salmon river? Hares are plentiful enough ; 
but as they always lie in the thickest cover, not one in twenty 
is shot. Pea-fowl are only found in the largest and thickest 
woods, where shooting is almost impossible ; and the man 
who bags one in a month considers himself a mighty hunter ; 
and yet in this glorious country, which is a natural deer- 
forest — and a weU-stocked one too — ^these ht^y ‘ mulls’ go 
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on blaadng away; rejoicing in tbeir glorious shots, flogging 
their unfortunate curs if they give tongue on the scent of a 
deer, and laughing at my insane love for the hard work of 
stalking. 

Well, well, there is no accounting for taste ; so, if they 
enjoy their own style of sport, why should I object ? 

That quaint old fellow Burton, in his ' Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,' after a dissertation on hunting, thus UTites : — 

“ Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as delightsome 
to some sorts of men ; be it with guns, lime, nets, glades, 
ginhs, strings, baits, pitfalls, pipes, calls, stawking-horses, 
scttiug-doggs, coy-ilucks, etc., or otherwise. Some much de- 
light to hike larks with day-nets ; small birds with chafie-nets ; 
plovei-s, partridge, herons, snipe, etc. Henry the Third of 
Cajjtile (as Mariana the Jesuit reports of him, lib. iii. cap. 7), 
was much affected with catching of quails ; and many gentle- 
men take a singular jdeasure, at morning and evening, to go 
abroad with their quail-jiipes, and will take any pains to 
satisfy their delight in that kinde.” 

From such men must the ‘ mulls’ be descended ; and so 
they are guided by their instinct to seek after ‘feathered 
fowles.’ 

But why will they persist — in spite of all my aiguments 
to the contrary — in calling a samliar an dh, and making one 
bilious by talking of jungle-sheep and tpood-iambs f I made 
‘ a nice young gentleman for a tea-party’ frantic the other day, 
on his informing me that he had killed a jur^leshcept by 
asking liim whether it was a ram or a em — the animal in 
question being the muntjak, or rib-fcced deer, about as much 
like a sheep as a cow. 

Every one is talking of the wonderful animal shot yesterday 
on the Koondah range by Captain B- — ; or, as a newspaper 
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pttntgtaiih would have it» "The cantomaent id* Ooteenniu^ 
hae heoi thrown into a state of excitement* 

It is said to be a icthf bull, and the only one ever seen or 
heard of in India 

I called this morning on the fortunate sportsman, who 
kindly exhibited his ‘ spdia opima ; ’ and what did this rare 
specimen tarn out to be but a common Indian bison — and 
a veiy small one — which had apparently strayed up to the 
hiUs from the jungle below. 

It was in vain for me to attempt to i>orsuade a ‘ mull’ to 
give an animal its right name ; so the head is to be stuffed, 
preserved as a curiosity, and ticketed ‘wild bull and a wild- 
bull let it be. 

We have a sporting, but exceedingly pedantic, chaplain 
here, who is verj' ambitious of slaying a det'r, but hitherto 
without success. He says he finds “ the wild bucks so exctjed- 
ingly laihful that it is im|)o.ssil)le to apjtroiuh them." I met 
liim the other day, on my return from shooting, when the 
following dialogue ensued : — 

“Good evening, Captain Campbell Have you been pur- 
suing the wild bucks as usual ?” 

“Yes; I have ju.st returned from Milloor.” 

“Ah ! did you 8uccee<l in captijring venison ?” 

“ 1 shot an old stag ; but I would pity you were you 
obliged to dine off his venisoa"* 

“ Ah, indeed ! How did you capture him — with a m F 
I informed him that I believed Kobinson Cntsoe and his 
man Friday were the last performers with a tmusket in pursuit of 
game, of whom we had any authentic record. And so we parted. 

• This being the commencement of the mtting season, the flesh of a stag 
is much too hi|^-fiavoiued to suit the palate of a Karopeaa, although it is very 
acceptable to our friends the Cohataw. 
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see the Ifcidnw ineiM df 4i4^ 

it affcH'ded sevanl uistaJM)BB ot «*ti«<tt4loiiy bed IiM^eleo 
illustrative of the marvellous teuaeil^ of life po*88«ed by the 
sambar, I shall give a short description of it 

Little’s pack consists of about thirty couple of dogs of 
high and low degree ; fox-hounds, harriers, spaniels, genuine 
pariahs, and everj' possible cross, comiwuud, and concatena- 
tion, of each of the above. They are a queer lot to look at 
but do their work of rou.siug the deer, and drixing them to 
the passes, admirably ; and have this gi-eat advantage, tliat 
tiny do not follow their game tw far. .Staunch hounds that 
stuck to their scent would drive the deer down the ghauts into 
tlie jungle below ; and bftuuds that do so are rarely heard 
of again, being pretty sure to be picked up by a tiger or a 
leopard, before they enu tind their way back. 

Lushington's IkiuiuIs, which are btdter bred — being a cross 
between the English fo.x-b<mud and the large ]>oligar dog of 
India — an; frequently lost in this way. 

We ar(> encami)ed at a beautiful sjiot about fourteen miles 
from Ootacamuud, near a Burgher village, and close to the 
edge of the ghauts. After bn'akfast we proceeded to draw a 
huge wood, within half a mile of the tents, which the villagers 
assured us would be a surt* find. 

liittle kindly insisted on my taking the best pass — a well- 
beaten deer-path leading across the shoulder of the hill, 
on the top of w'hich was the cover. 

I had just taken up a good position behind a lump of 
gray rock, when Little’s bugle gave the signal to throw the 
hounds — or rather dogs — into cover ; and the echo hadh{ud.ly 
died away among the hills, when an old hound spoke. 

A grand crash followed. The woods rang with tiie chorus of 
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the pack, the yells of the dog-boys, and ihe stjmng aoimd of 
the hom. The rash of a heavy animal was heard tearing 
throngh the cover, and away broke a noble stag, his i^reading 
antlers hanging over his haunches, as with head thrown back, 
and every hair on his deep shaj^ neck standing erect — like a 
mane of whalebone — he come galloping across the shoulder of 
the hill, in a direct line for my pass. 

I cocked my rifle, crouched lower, and lay like a tiger 
in ambush thirsting for blootl. But the fates had decreed 
that the blade of niy hunting-knife should not this day be 
dimmed with blood. The stag suddenly altered his course, 
took directly down hill, and passed a long w'ay out of range ; 
while I sat grinding my teeth, and watching his dun hide 
glancing through the fern, till he disappeaml in a dark glen 
on the opposite side of the valhy. 

A few hounds, which had followed the slag for about half 
a mile, passed through a small wood on their return ; and 
from this a stag and two hinds cros.sed over to the hill where 
I was posted. Tliey were not making directly for my pass, 
but as they came on slowly I hud time to make a run and 
intercept them befoie they were quite out of range. The 
stag lagged behind, and eventually stopjml in a thickly- 
wooded ravine ; and the hinds only advanccHl, skirting along 
the base of the hill, and passing witlun about 250 or 800 
yards of where I lay. One stopped to listen ; the first ball 
knocked up the dust under her feet ; the second pbwhed 
into her long neck, and down she came, apparently kilted 
dead. Having reloaded, I took a good look at her witb the 
telescope, and saw she was hit behind the cars, and lying 
quite still, as if dead ; but on reaching the spot — which took 
me sfjine time, on account of the thickness of the thorny 
brushwood which covered the side of the hill — I found 
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notiiing but a poel of blood; and a long aearch and vain 
attempt to pick ont tbe traib tbiongh fem and lemon-graas 
six feet high* raided in a complete failura. 

In the meantime Little was drawing on towards me. 
Tbe hounds gave tongue, the crack of a rifle followed, and 
my heart was gladdened by the sound of hoofii clattering 
over the stones, and coming in my direction. All was t^ain 
silent I feared the deer had got the wind of m& No ; on 
they come again, a splendid pair of forked antlers shewing 
above the grass. Tliree hinds broke cover, and passed close 
by me unmolested. The cunning old stag approaches more 
cautiously ; he stops to listen, and throws up his noble head, 
displacing the dark shaggy rufl’ which clothed his neck like 
the mane of a lion. Another crash fiom the hounds, hot 
upon his track, drove him on again, bursting through the 
tangled underv'ood, which closed upon his path, as waves 
wash o\'er a ship’s u'ake. He passed within fifty yards of 
tua A low whistle attracted his attention, making him halt 
for an instant A ball from the two-ounce rifle hit him close 
behind tbe shoulder, and he sank down quietly, apparently 
nevt r to rise again. But taking warning by my recent experi- 
ence with the hind, I thought 1 might as well make sure of 
him ; so, approaching some ten yards nearer — where the branch 
of a tree afforded a steady rest — I fixed both barrels of my 
double rifle into Ids chest as he lay, and desired the native 
who carried my spare gun to go and bleed him, while I 
reloaded. 

Tlie man had just laid hold of his horn, and was stooping 
over him, knife in hand, when, to my otter astonishment, the 
powerful brute, making one desperate struggle, regained his 
legs, threw the man on his back, shook his heavy antlers as if 
to balance their weight, and made off at a gallop, which carried 
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him in a few strides into a wildenaess of long grass, where 
he disappeared. 

The brutes of dogs, on coming to the blood where the deer 
had fallen, stopped short, and could not be induced to follow 
him a yard further ; and I returned, after spending hours in 
vainly attempting to find him, disgusted and mortified beyond 
measure. Little had also knocked over a stag, which he lost 

This was pretty well in the way of bad luck for one day ; 
but not all. On our way home, we came suddenly on a pack 
of wild dogs. Little got a fair shot at one, which rolled over 
apparently in the agonies of death ; but bt'fon; we could reach 
him, he too contrived to scramble off, and fairly beat us, 
although a piece of one of his ribs, about two inches long, 
had tfeen driven through his side ; — we found it diuong the 
blood at the place where he had fallen. And so we returned 
to our tents down-lnjarted and empty-handed, after a most 
unsatisfactory day’s sjmrt. 

October 21s<. — Disgusted with my bad luck yesterday, I 
started this morning — in amisauthrojiic frameofiniud — tohave 
a quiet stalk ; and met with another instance of the sambar’s 
w'onderful tenacity of life. I found a small stag — w hicli the 
ancients would have called a brockett — fetiding at daybn^ak, 
among high grass. 1 stalked to within sixty yanla of him, 
and hit him in the shoulde,r with a twrsounce ball, which I 
afterwards ascertained ha<l passed through the opj/ositc 
shoulder-blade. Away be went, rweiving another ball 
near the centre of the Ixxiy as he turned. Owin^ to the 
great height of the grass, we could not keep him in sight ; 
and, as he lost but little blood, we found great difficulty in 
following liis trail We lost it at last, after having spent 
much time in picking it out step by step, when I observed 
three deer going away ahead Running to the crest of the 
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hill, I fired at the hindmost, which dropped to the shot; 
and on going up to it, I found it to be the wounded stag, hit 
as I have described, by the two first shots ; the third had 
taken him through the loins. 

Now, this deer, when I fired the last shot, was running 
with the others apparently untouched ; and, although mor- 
tally wounded, would have been lost, had I not hit him with 
the tliird shot 

Sitting, down to rest, while my native follower was 
euvployed in cutting up the deer, I scanned the surrounding 
heights with my telescope ; and on a rocky peak, some 
thousand feet alcove me, I discovered an ibex on the 'watch, 
evidently the sentinel of a herd. 

The first tiling to be considered, in approacliing ibex, is 
the possibility of getting above them. From below, I believe 
it is iuipossible to elude their vigilance ; but they rarely look 
up to guard against danger ; and once above them — if you 
avoid giving them your wind — they are as easily stalked as 
deer. 

With my glass, I could see clearly that I was observed 
and watched by the ibex ; so, without attempting conceal- 
ment, 1 walked straight away from him, till I was out of 
sight ; when I made a detour, and climbed up the rocks 
behind him, sheltered by a swell in the hill. 

After a long and tedious climb, I succeeded in getting 
above his level ; and creeping cautiously to the edge of the 
precipice, I lay down flat, and peepetl over. Directly under 
me were five ibex, within a hundred jrards ; the largest, an 
old buck, perched on a commanding rock, and still jealously 
watching my man — whom I had purposely left below-— while 
the others were quietly feeding. 

Selecting the old buck for my victim, I took a steady shot 
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at his shoulder. He staggered, but did not fall ; and as he 
stood reeling to and fro, I gave him the second barrel, which 
dropped him dead on the spot he had so carefully guarded. 

I felt a sort of remorse of conscience at having circum- 
vented and slain this faithhil sentinel ; and although the 
remainder of the herd stood for some seconds gazing in 
stupified amazement at their fallen leader, before they took to 
flight, I refrained from using my second rifle ; and lay watching 
their splendid action, as they sprang from ledge to. ledge, till 
they disappeared beyond a projecting crag. 

Leaving my guns above, I clambered down by a deer-path, 
and after some hard work, managed, wdth the a-ssistance of a 
Burgher, to drag the slain ibex to a place of safety, where wo 
left him till people could be procured to carry him into camp. 

On my way home, just as it w'as getting dusk, I came u]H)n 
a bear heeding at the bottom of a deep ravine, which I had 
occasion to cross. He was about 1 50 yards off, and so intent 
on the important business of foraging for his supjwr, that he 
did not observe me ; so, dropping l)ehind a rock, 1 pulled out 
my telescope, and w'atchod his jjroceeilings. He was busily 
engaged in grubbing up the earth with his claws, seeking 
for roots, or something else, which he devoured with much 
apparent satisfaction. 

From time to time he rested from his labours, and, sitting 
up on bis hind-quarters, looked around with an air of Stupid 
inquiry, to see if the coast was clear ; and then sot to work 
again, grabbing for his supper, in happy ignorance that his 
mortal enemy, * the man with the gun,’ was watching him, and 
that this was to be his last feed. 

Having satisfied my cariosity by studying old Bruin’s 
domestic habits for some time, I exchanged the telescope for 
the two-ounce rifle ; and taking a steady rest over the rock. 
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sent the heavy ball crashing thiongh his shoulder. He uttered 
a savage yell, and made a feeble attempt to dimb the hill ; 
but his strength failing him, he rolled back, and lay in the 
bottom of the ravine, till I descended and finished him — as he 
rose on his hind legs, and extended his arms for a parting 
hug — ^by firing both barrels of my double gun into his broad 
chest 

Thy skin, 0 Bruin ! now forms a rug, on which repose 
the dainty little feet of the fair Hester. So, if thy ghost still 
haunts the spot where thou wast foully slain, let this be bal m 
to thy troubled spirit 


Were I to continue the detailed account which my 
journal affords, of three months’ sjKuling on the hills, it would 
fill chapters and weaiy my readers. I have already given a 
sketch, however imperfect, of our system of stalking and 
driving deer ; and shall wind up my Neilgherry hunting ‘ log’ 
by trymg to describe a ladies’ day with Lushington's hounds. 


I find, on looking over my journal, that I have no good 
description of a ‘ladies’ day’ till two years later, when I had 
been appointed aid-de-cainp to Sir John Daliymple, thmi 
commanding the southern division of the Madras army at 
Trichinopoly ; and revisited the Neilgheriy Hills with Lady 
Dalrymple and her d&ughters. So, as we are not bound to 
chronological order, I shall take the liberty of skipping over 
a couple of years, and giving an extract from my journal of 
that date. 

And here let me remark that the appointment of aid-de- 
camp to a general officer in Inffila is by no means a bad 
thing. You draw more than double pay, live in the general’s 
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house, and have notliing to do except writing a few letters, 
making yourself agreeable to visitors, and escorting the young 
ladies of the family in their morning and evening rides. 

A lady — rather a fast one — remarked to me one day that 
she thought aids-de-camp the most channing people in the 
world. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because they have nothing to do but to make love I” 

So far as our dtities are concerned — in time of peace, at 
least — she was not far wrong ; and I Ix-lieve wo try — like 
good soldiers — to do our duty to the best of our ability. 

Now for the extract. 


Trichinwpoly, ^th November . — I have just returned after 
.spending six weeks on the Neilgheny Hills, which are as 
delightful as ever, and where 1 found all the rulers of the 
land assembled — Lud William Ikuitinck, the Gfivenior- 
General of India ; Sir Frederick Adam, (lovenior of Madras ; 
and Sir Ilolxtrt fi'Callagan, our Comniandor-rn-Chief ; besides 
sundry ‘second-chop Mandareens,’ and big-w'igs of inferior 
caste. 

I did myself the honour of waiting uixui all of them, 
and by all of them I was most graciously received. The 
Governor-General asked me twice to dinner. Sir Frederick 
Adam gave me a general invitation to breakfast and dine at 
his table whenever 1 chose to do so, as if 1 had betui one of 
his own staff ; and my sporting propensities having found 
favour in the eyes of our chief. Sir Bobert — who is a keen 
sportsman himself and a dead shot — I got so far into his good 
graces that he never went on a hunting excursion without 
sending me notice, and asking me to join him. 
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In the way of lady aoqoaintancea 1 was equally fortanate. 

Our next-door neighbour, Mrs. E , was one of the most 

charming, beautiful, and lady-like creatures I ever met with ; 
and one of the few ladies 1 have seen in India who came 
up to my idea of what a thorough-bred Englishwoman ought 
to be. 

Fortunately for mo she had become an intimate friend of 
Lady Dairy m pie and her daughters before I arrived ; so that 
by accompanying Miss Daliymple when she went to spend 
the morning with her, and escorting them in their evening 
rides, I soon got iipon easy visiting terms. But w ithout this 
introduction I should never have had the good fortune to 
make her acquaintance. 

Sl'.e is ver)" shy at making new acquaintances, and is 
exceedingly reserved with strangers — more particularly so at 
present, as her husband is ab.sent in the low countrj' ; and 
with the exception of the Dalrymples and the Lushingtons, 
no one in Ootticamund can boast of more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the charming and exclusive Mrs. E . 

Our only other lady acquaintances w'ere Mrs. and Miss 

Tj . Miss L is a dear little girl, quite in a different 

stylo from Mrs. E but almost equally fascinating in her 

own way. 

Mrs. E is a pale dark Spanish-looking beauty, with a 

quiet, almost j>en8ive expression of countenance ; eyes like a 
gazelle, shaded by the most bewitching eyelashes ; magnificent 
hair, and a figure like a sylph. She is naturally shy ; and, 
among strangers, is so quiet and reserved, that at first sight 
you are inclined to set her dowm as a pretty automaton — 
exceedingly ornamental no doubt, ^ough not the least likely 
to prove either an useful or agreeable member of society. 

But see her — as we do— chatting and laughing sooiaUy 
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with a few intimate Mends ; or better still, hear her ponriog 
out her whole soul in one of the beautiful ballads she sings 
with such refined taste, and deep feeling as almost to stop one’s 
breath ; — see her then, as her dark eye flashes with the fire of 
inspiration, and the eloquent blood, mounting to her pale 
cheek, suffuses it with 

* A traiiajiarpiit glow, 

As if her veins ran lightning.’ 

See her then, and — die. 

Miss L , as I remarked before, is quite a different style 

of beauty, but a darling in her own way. She is about nine- 
teen, Avith fair goldeu hair, violet-blue eyes, rosy cheeks and 
dimples. A little laughing Hebe, not the least sentimental, 
but gentle and playful as a tame gazelle. 

‘ She is not vit>lently lively, hut 
Steals u{>on your spirit liktf a May -(by breaking.’ 

But, with all her gentleness, .she has the innate spirit of a 
thorough-bred English girl ; and enjoys a bit of inn(*cent fun 
with all her heart. Her great debght is scam|>ering over tlie 
hdls on a little vicious beast of a pony, which kicks and 
rears, and fights with any horse which comes near him. And 
her next greatest pkfjisure appears to be tyrannizing over her 
unfortunate cou-siu Tom, who is d^perately — and I fear hope- 
lessly — in love with the pretty tyrant She, feeling &at he 
is well hooked, on good tackle, plays him pretty staongly ; 
much as you would handle a salmon under simiki' circum- 
stances, when you feel you can bring him to the gaff at any 
moment 

I am more than half ‘ spoony’ myself ; but, takmg warning 
by poor Tom’s fat«^ I do not own to tbe * soil impeachment’ 
And being looked npon as a sby fish, difficult to rise, or at best 
as one but slij^tly hooked, I am played wiUt a gentler hand. 
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Such are tiie ladies whom it is my pleasing doty, as aid- 
d(H»mp, to escort^ when they join Miss Daliymple in her 
mountain rides, and who grace out ‘ladies' days’ with Mr. 
Lushington’s hounda 

We had several good days with Lnshington’s pack ; bat 
our last ‘ladies’ day’ was a particularly good, and rather an 
adventurous one, so I must attempt a description of it 

Our meet was at a beautiful spot about nine miles from 
the cantonment of Ootacamund, in an out-of-the-way nook 
among the hills, which I had lately discovered during one of 
my stalking excursions, and to which I had given the name 
of ‘the bear’s glen,’ in consequence of my ha\dng seen and 
killed my first bear there, and ha\dng been informed by the 
natives that it was a favourite haimt of the ursine family. 
It is a deei> rocky ravine, the shies of which are all ablaze 
with the bright scarlet flowers of the rhododendron. At the 
head of the glen a grand waterfall rushes over a perpendicular 
ledge cf rock, about 200 feet high, and plunges headlong 
into the dark ravine below, where it is heard roaring and 
chafing along its rocky bed. From the etlge of this ravine 
the valley slopes gently upwards to the base of the lofty 
mountains by which it is surrounded, and is clothed with 
beautiful woods intermixed with patches of rich green pasitaxe, 
so tastefully arranged by the hand of nature, as to give the 
idea of a noble park, laid out and planted with consummate 
skilL The only apparent outlet ftom thi^ enchanting valley 
is by a wild gorge on the edge of the ghauts, through which 
the river makes its escape ; this natural portal in the moun- 
tains affording a faiiy-like peep of the glowing plains below. 
The ladies were enchanted with the beau^ of the scenery ; 
and my old friend Lushington — who took a professional view 
of things — swore 'by the bones of his ancestors’ that that 

2 c 
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poadung rascal ‘Orop/* who went stalking about the hills by 
himaftlf, like a prowling wol^ had hit upon the best cover he 
had yet drawn. 

Our party consisted of Mrs. E » Miss L—, Miss 

Dalrymple ; Sir Robert O’Callagan and two aids-de-camp ; 
Mr. Lushington and his nephew ; and myself. 

As we thought it probable an old bear, or possibly a tiger, 
might turn up in the course of the beat — ^for this uras a 
virgin cover, which had never before been disturbed by 
hounds — ^the ladies were not allowed to remain near the 
passes ; but were posted on a rocky eminence overlooking the 
ravine, from whence they had a commanding view* of the 
valley, and could see all that was going on without, appa- 
rently, being exposed to danger. 

As I expected, these hitherto undisturbed woods were 
full of deer. 

We had hardly got to our passes, before the pack were in 
full cry ; and deer broke out from every corner, actually run- 
ning in the men’s faces. 

In less than ten minutes three poor hinds had fallen at 


• Lnshington U)d I were great frieiide, althongh he gave me e hearty 
bleanng occasionally — for poadun^, as he called it — when I excited his envy by 
bringing home an uniuiully fine bead, after a day's atalking. He gmeraUy 
managed to give me the best pass ; and bestowed npon me Uie aickmune of 
‘Crop,* in conaeqnence of my wearing a round Jacket wHhwrt akiits, and 
carrying my ammnnition in a poach buckled round my waist— « t(|yls ef dress 
which 1 foond more convenient for jangle work thsa a shootiiig-coat with 
pockets. 

When the ‘Old Forest Banger' first appealed is Winnben in the Hew 
Monthly Msgsxine, nnder the assumed name ot ‘Koondth,’ 1 was told by my 
brother (who was tiien on the NeUi^ieny HiUs) that Mr. Liiahiiq|ton ijmsedi- 
ately recognised himself under the diagnise of ‘ Old Lorimer,* and buiatiiig 
into a roar of lau^^ter, exclaimed — “ 1 know who wrote Hila f It’s that d — d 
fellow'Crop.* Ko one bat he could have told these storiea.*' 
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the lower taid of the cover — ^for I regret to say the members of 
the ‘ EUe Hunt ’ spare neither sex nor age — a hind with a calf 
being considered quite as Intimate game as a stag. 

I was posted near the head of the ravine, which proved 
the best pass, and, fortunately for the poor hinds, most of the 
deer broke out here; for out of about thirty deer, which 
passed within shot, all were hinds or calves except one, a 
grand old stag. I took a snap-shot at him as he galloped 
past, and heard the ball tell on his side, but he only staggered 
slightly and went on ; and the riotous hounds were so busy 
with the fallen deer below, that I could not get one to pul 
upon his scent 

After the first crash was over, and while the remainder of 
the party were drawing another wood, I took up my position 
in a nullali where there was the only pool of water within 
miles ; knowing that if the stag was severely Ivit he would 
probably come here to drink ; as the nullah led into the 
thickest part of the wood from which he had l»een roused ; 
and there was no other good cover which he could reach 
without crossing the open. 

It turned out as I expected. The panting of the poor 
brute warned me of his approach, long before he appeared ; 
and keeping very still behind a rock, I calculated his proxi- 
mity by listening to the increased distinctness of his breath- 
ings ; for I dared not shew my head above the rock for fear of 
attracting his attention. 

When 1 considered him near enough 1 rose ; and there he 
was, covered with foam and mud, staggering through a marsh 
within pistol-shot He was too faint to notice me, and I had 
time to take a steady shot at his shoulder, which dropped him 
dead. The first shot had passed through him near the oen^ 
of the body. 
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My good fortime continued, and I bagged another stag, 
and a wild boar * before the end of the day. No other deer 
were killed, but I fear many must have been wounded, for 
the amount of ammunition expended was prodigious Evcr}'- 
body fired at everything within sight — stag, hind, and calf 
alike — and without reference to distance. I was thankful 
when it was all well over ; for stray bullets were flying about 
in rather an alarming manner. 

On this occasion the ladies had a narrow e.scajK5 of being 
attacked by a bear. I was sitting at my pass, watching 
for a deer which the hounds were driving towards me ; 
when I obser\'ed the ladies on the hill waving their handkei'- 
chiefs, shouting, and pointing with frantic gestnn's towanls 
the edge of the wood above me 

From my position I could not sec the object to which they 
wished to call my attention, and they were too far oil' to dis- 
tinguish what they said ; but I naturally concluded Uiey 
had merely seen a deer break cover near thenj ; so made signs 
for them to keep quiet, and remained at my pass till the end 
of the beat, u hen I ascended the hill and joined them. 

On asking them why they had made “ .such a row " at the 
sight of a deer ; great was my astonishment on being told that 
the animal they had seen, and tried to call my attention to, 
was not a deer, but a huge bear, which had 8li|q>ed away 
unobserved, and passed along a Ic^lge of rock only a few yanls 
below where they were posted. 

They declared they were not the least frightemed. They 
were much too excited to think of danger. 

* Although thootiag * Kild-hog on the plains would b« omuddorod sa great 
a crime aa shooting a fox in Lcimtetahire, it Is lawhil to do ao on the hilU, 
when the natnn of the ground renders it imiMMible to ride after and spear 
them. 
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Bat their gallant attendants, Hie horsekeepers, had 
thought differently, and bolted, ponies and all, leaving the 
ladies to shift for themselves as best they could. 

I shuddered as I examined the ground, and thought what 
a narrow escape they had made ; for had the bear taken the 
upper pass, on which they were posted, nothing could have 
saved them. 

As soon as we could get a few couple of hounds together 
we laid them on the track of the bear, and ran it up into the 
next ravine aliout a mile off. But here the scent became 
cold ; the tired hounds could make it out no further ; and so 
we lost him for the time. 

Beturning in a savage mood, I made a vow — as a melo- 
dramatic hero v'ould render it — ‘ To be revenged, or perish 
in the attempt.’ 

By dint of perseverance, and the willing aid of some 
neighltouring Cohatars — who had known this old bear for 
years as the terror of their village, and who also hungered 
after his flesli — I ut last succeeded in getting the cunning 
brute marked down ; and took his scalp before he was a week 
older. 

I have no doubt my friends the Cohatars enjoyed the 
triumph over their enemy as much as 1 did, and made a jolly 
feast off his fat carcass. 


I had almost forgotten to mention what the ‘ mulls’ con- 
sidered the great event of the day — ^my having killed the first 
woodcock of the season. 

The woodcock being a rare bird — unknown, 1 believe, in 
any other part of India, unless he be found on the Himalayaa ; 
and I am not aware that he has been found even there— is 
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looked upon with much veneration, and diligently sought 
after by the slayers of ‘feathered fowles,’ who, when they 
have found him, rejoice exceedingly ; and the fortunate 
sportsman who bags two couple in a day commands a lead- 
ing paragraph in the public journals.* 

The excitement occasioned by finding this first woodcock 
was intense. 

Our smooth-bored guns being loaded M’ith ball, the 
chaige was speedily drawn, or fired off, and replaced with 
small shot ; a supply of which is always carrietl by Madras 
sportsmen, in anticipation of some such exciting event as the 
flushing of a woodcock. The unfortunate bird, having been 
marked down into a small patch of brushwood, was imme- 
diately surrounded. A stone thrown into the thicket flushed 
him at once ; and 1 — ungrateful sinner — after having borrowed 
my shot from a friendly ‘ muU,’ fired first, and bafjged him. 

I felt a remorse of conscience at having thus, as it were, 
taken the bread out of the mouths of my eager friends ; for I 
confess I did not rejoice in my victory as 1 ought to have 
done ; but I could not help it 

On e.\amining the bird (the ‘ mulls’ have for once suc- 
ceeded in giving a creature its proper name ; for they do call 
it a woodcock), I found him to be identical in all respects 
with the woodcock of Europe ; and, strange to say, they arrive 

• Woodcock to be increasiEig on the bill*. In my brotber"* 

joimiftl, written notne fiTo year* later, 1 find the following remark 

Komnhtr.^kW the peoidc here are wild about woodooek^^iihoo'l^iig. 
No other gome t* thought of at }ire«ent. Strange tieto, to fawfer ttl* child** 
play to the noble «i>ort which may lie had. Hiisf® nmr waa »nch a aoaion 
for cock*. I remember aome yeaw ago it wan coimidored a wondeilttl i»ai to 
bag twenty couple of cock* in a aeaeon, and forttinale perfurmer waa quite 
a lion in hi* way. Thi* yeAr» any * muff* who can ahoot at all titing* in 
Ihiw or four couple in a day. 
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and depart much about the same lime as they do with us — 
coming in about the end of October, or beginning of November, 
and taking their departure again about the month of March. 
But whence they come, or whither they go, remains a mystery. 

I know of no part of India nearer than the Himalayas 
(nearly 2000 miles distant), where a woodcock could find rest 
for the sole of his foot ; and why this strange migratoiy bird 
sboiild take so long a flight, for the sake of spending the 
winter in an isolated spot like the Neilgherry Hills — ^for it is 
a mere mountain island, surrounded by an ocean of burning 
plains — or how he ever found his way there, is more than my 
philosophy can fathom. But so it is. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

KETUBN TO BANGALOKE, AND MARCH TO MASULIfATAM. 

M KR Reed (the Colonel’s wife) having pretty well recovered 
her health, and our term of leave haraig nearly expired, we 
left the Neilgherry Hills early in November, and returned to 
Bangalore by the same route we had taken on our way up. 

The first news we heard on our arrival at Bangalore was 
rather startling. It api>ears we have narrowly escajKd a 
mutiny among the native troops, and a wholesale massacre of 
the European inhabitants, which (if the confession of the 
ringleaders may be relietl U})on) was to have resulted in a 
general rising among the native troops throughout India. 

How far tlii-s may be true, I know not At all events the 
proposed mutiny appears to have been well planned ; and had 
it not been discovered in time, a fearful scene of carnage must 
have ensued. 

A few days before our arrival, it had been discovcored that 
a plot had for some time been hatching among the native 
troops to seize the fort of Bangalore, and put aU the Eniopean 
inhabitants to death ; and that many (if not the mi^oirity of 
the native troops) were found to have been implicated in tibe 
conspiracy. 

Tlie plot was discovered, the very day before the mutiny 
was to have broken out, by means of a loyal sepoy of the 0th 
Native Infantry, who had been tampered with ; and, for the 
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sdce of inibaitttioii, Itad pratei^ to joiii the 

matineen. Bat no soinier had he made himaeilf aoqnahttod 
with their plana, than he reported the whdb boaineae to onr 
Colonel (who happened at the time to he commandant the 
atation); and he— being fortunately a man of firm character and 
prompt action — ^took immediate atepa to crnah the mutiny in 
the bud. 

The ringleaders were forthwith apprehended. The native 
guards were relieved by European troops, and the guards 
doubled. A report of what he had done was forwarded to the 
general officer commanding (who resided at the fort, two 
miles off); and, before noon, twenty-five or thirty of the 
principal conspirators were in custody, and the disaffected 
sepoys effectually check-mated. 

A court of inquiry was ordered to assemble to investigate 
the case 

The conspirators, finding their game was up, acted as 
natives generally do on such occasions, and made a full con- 
fession. 

It appears that the principal conspirator — a havildar of the 
£Hh Native Infantry, and a Mohammedan, Tippoo by name — 
claimed to be a lineal descendant of the great Tippoo Sultan ; 
and that, a short time before the mutiny was discovered, he 
had made a pilgrimage to Tippoo’s tomb at Seringapatam ; 
where, on rising from his devotions, he proclaimed aloud to 
the surrounding natives that ere long they should have 
another Tippoo on the throne. 

In his confession, he seemed to take a pride in giving 
a detailed account of his well-laid scheme, the failure of 
which he deeply ratted. But it had been so written ; and, 
like a good Mussulman, he submitted to his destiny without 
a murmur. 
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It had been so arranged that on the night of the proposed 
outbreak, lie was to have had command of the native guard 
at the postern gate of the fort — the main gate being defended 
by an officer’s guard of European troops. 

In the middle of the night, he was to have thrown open 
the gate, and admitted a large body of mutineers, who were to 
be assembled in the neighbourhood of the fort With this 
force at his command, he proposed to overpower the European 
guard ; storm the General’s quarters, and put him to death ; 
and, having thus obtained possession of the foit, a gun was 
to have been tired as a signal for the work of death to com- 
mence throughout the cantonment where the troops were 
quartered, about two miles from the fort 

On the signal being given, the Native Artillery were to 
have brought their guns — loaded with grape-shot — to play upon 
the barracks of the two European regiments — the 62d Foot 
and 13th Dragoons — so as to prevent the troops from turning 
out Another party of native troops were to be in readiness 
to make a rush for the European cavalry lines, and to cut the 
horses loose ; and small parties were told ofl’ to make a sim- 
ultaneous attack on the officers’ bungalows — which are situ- 
ated some hundred yards from the barracks on the opposite 
side of the parade-ground — and either to murder them i» bed, 
or to cut them down in the event of their attemptii^ to force 
their way out 

Tippoo further stated that he had given ordlus for the 
ladies to be spared. They were to be divided amcmg the 
ringleaders ; and he had batgained that the General's wife — a 
remarkably handsome woman — should foil to his shava 
The whole thing was well and judidonsly {daimed ; and 
bad it not been discovered in time, it is hard to my how it 
might have ended. 
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Tlie conspirators were tried by their own countrymen — a 
court-martial of native officers — and, of course, found guilty. 

Tippoo, and three other leading men, were sentenced to 
be blown away from guns ; fifteen to be shot by musketry ; 
and the remainder to be drummed out of the service, and 
transported for life. 

The officer of the guard, whose duty it was to escort the 
prisoners to the place of execution, described the parting 
scene between Tippoo and his wife and children as very 
affecting. 

"His sentence had previously been announced to him. For 
the sentence of death he was prepared, and listened to it with 
calm composure ; but when informed that he was to be 
blown from a gun, he slightly shuddered, remarking that 
he expected death, but not in this form. He, however, 
i-ecovered himself immediately, remarking, “It is my des- 
tiny,” and never again betrayed the slightest sj-mptom of 
human weakness. 

On his wife and cliildren being admitted to the cell, the 
poor woman, uttering a shriek of agony, threw her arms round 
her husliand’s neck and sobbed hysterically ; while the children 
— two noble-looking boys — embraced their father’s knees, and 
wept bitterly, because they saw their mother weep, but without 
knowing why they did so. 

Tippoo — too proud to evince any symptom of weakness 
before a European officer — stood erect, regarding his weeping 
wife and children with the steady eye of an Indian warrior 
about to be led to the stake. 

“ Weep not for me,” he said. * I am about to go on a l<Hig 
journey, but hope to rejoin you sotm.” 

Hien pushing his wife gently aside, he kissed her and the 
children with intense fervour ; and» dashing an nnbiddw tear 
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firam luB eye, he took lua place among the other prisoners : 
and ‘without trusting himself to bestow another glance on his 
wife and children, marched off with as firm a step and as 
prond an eye as if he had been going into action. 

The execution was the most awful and imposing scene I 
ever witnessed, and one not easily forgotten. 

The whole gamson — containing, no doubt, many would- 
be mutineers — was drawn up so as to form three sides of a 
square. On the tliird side, Avhich was left oi)en, were ranged 
five guns — twelve-pounders — lomled with a double charge of 
powder, and ready at a moment’s notice to do their fatal work. 

The prisoners, escorted by a strong guartl, were marched 
into the centre of the square, halted, and orderr'd to stand at 
attention, while the sentence of the court-martial was being 
read. 

Tippoo — a grand-looking fellow, upwards of six feet high, 
and about the handsomest man in the Madras army — mi- 
vanced with the air of a prince, dignifi«x.l, but not defiant 
The other prisoners exhibitetl an almost equal contempt of 
death. But, instead of imitating the calm dignity of their 
leader, they gave vent to their filings in rihbald jt'Sts — 
cursing the Christian dogs, and spitting at them in token of 
disgust and defiance. 

It was a sharp rnoming — almost frosty — and while the 
sentence w'as being read, one of the prisoners, slappui^ his 
hands against his sides, shouted out to make haste and tic 
them up ; for it was vary cold, and he wanted to have it over 
as soon as possible. 

As soon as the death-warrant had been read, Tippoo stepped 
out, and addressing bimself to the men (ff his r«|pment, de- 
livered his parting speech in a few pithy words, which are 
worth recording. 
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“ FeUow-«oldiei%’ he said, “ I acknowledge the justice of 
iny sentence, and am ptepaied to die. 1 took eervice under 
the accursed Feringees, who slew my ancestor llppoo SaMb, 
and possessed themselves of his dominions. I did so for the 
pui 7 K) 8 e of seeking revenge. I have made the attempt, and I 
have failed. It was my fate. According to law, I have for- 
feited my life ; and 1 give it freely. They can take my life ; 
but they cannot destroy my spirit. This shall revisit the 
earth, and rouse my fellow - soldiers to action ; and, ere 
long, you shall see the accursed Kaffirs driven from the 
land."* 

Tlie men who were sentenced to be blown away, were 
placed with their l)ody in contact with the muzzle of the gim ; 
their arms were lashed to the wheels, and their legs secured 
to two tent-pegs firmly driven into the ground. Those to be 
shot by musketry knelt in a row on one side of the guns, with 
a firing party to each man ; and at the word “ Fire,” all were 
despatched at once. 

The effect of the double-charged guns "was tremendous. 
Tlie body of the victims was blown into fragments, strewing 
the ground in front of the guns with portions of fiesh, which 
were greedily pounced upon by hosts of kites and vultures. 
The heads were driven upwards, and the arms flew a hun- 
dred yards to the right and left ; one of them falling so close 
in front of our regiment, that the men — ^well disciplined as 
they were— -shrunk back to avoid its touching them. 

• A prediction which wa« too nearly fulfilled during the late Indian 
mutiny. My lielief is that the Mohammedan troops in India have slwaya 
l)ecn diaafliected ; but, being in the minority, they * hided their time,' tSd 
the issue of greased cartridgea for the Enfiidd rifle gave them aa opportunity 
of alarming the auperatitiona, jealoua, and orcr-indulged Bigpoota, by im- 
preaalng them with the idea that we intended to deatroy their ot Hte. by 
forcing them to use this unclean unmnnitioB. 
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The o&er culprite weae now brought forwaid, their uni- 
forms stripped off, and ropes fastened round their necks, 
preparatoiy to drumming them along the line. 

Notwithstanding the fearful scene they had just witnessed, 
these proud Mussulmans remonstrated loudly against this 
indignity. 

* What have we done woree than others,* they exclaimed, 
“ that we should be thus treated like dogs ? Why are we 
not shot like men 

The ceremony of drumming out having been carried into 
effect, and the scattered remains of the other victims having 
been collected and piled tc^ether, the troops were marched 
past them in slow time ; and so ended this military execution, 
which appears to have had a salutary effect for a time. 

We remarked, as a curious circuiiwUmce, that Tippoo’.s 
head, although blown a hundred feet into the air, fell un- 
injured — so much so, that, being placed on the top of a pile of 
mangled limbs, it was recognised by all who ]»a8sed, and 
remarked upon as wearing a .smiling express^n. 

In the month of February, we received orders to march 
from Bangalore to Masulipatam — a march of two months 
through a country almost depopulated by famine, and in 
which cholera is raging. 

The medical men have taken alarm, and predict fearful 
mortality among the tnx^ if we are marched by ttda route. 

Our commanding officer fenwarded their renumatiaiices 
to the Ck>mmander-m-Chie^ requesting that we might be 
allowed to march to Madras, and proceed from thence by sea 
to Masulipatam. 

Answer— "Soldiew have no business to remonstrate. 
Obey order% and march aec(»ding to route.” 

So, on the 17th of Felwaary, we were relieved by the 
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35th Dement ftom Atutnlia, and conunoiced our march, 
which, aa the medical men predicted, proved a most disastrons 
one. 

My journal contains a daily record of this march ; but to 
inflict this upon my readers, would be an act of cruelty little 
short of obligmg them to perform the march themselves, so 
I shall only give a few extracts. 

On the 26th February, at Goondacul, we received a visit 
from the Bajah of Punganore — quite a young man, very ^>od- 
looXing, but rather dark for a man of high caste. He rode 
out with the Colonel to see the evening parade. The regiment 
presented arms as he came upon the ground, and the l^nd 
struck up a march — an unexpected compliment — ^which ap- 
peared to take the young gentleman by surprise, and rather 
flurried him. After parade he condescendingly dismounted 
from his horse, and was introduced to the officers, with each 
of whonr he shook hands, and departed apparently much 
pleased with his visit 

On the 28th we descended the Palamanair Pass to Ven- 
ketageny. About half-way down the pass, a panther sprang 
from the jungle, on one side of the road, picked up a dog 
which was trotting along a little in front of the raiment, and 
disappeared on the other side like a flash of lightning. 

A coolie, who was close to the dog, fancied the jMtnther 
had sprung at him, and was nearly frightened into fits. He 
dropped his load, fell upon his face, and lay kicking and 
screaming till some one came to his assistance and picked 
him up. 

On the 8d of March, at Kulgherty, the first case of cholera 
occurred. Three men and a woman attacked. 

The collector of the district — Mr fiobeits — called upon the 
Colonel, and in the course of converiation gave us an inlcaest- 
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ing account of the inhabitants of the neighbouring lulls — a 
wild and savage tribe, quite distinct hrom the inhabitants of 
the plains. 

They have neither cattle nor crops, but live entirely by 
plunder, and are unmitigated savages. 

He mentioned a curious instance of their barbarous cus- 
toms which had come under his notice a few days ago. 

An aged couple, who inhabited one of the hills, in solitude, 
like a pair of eagles, had an only son who wanted a wife ; 
but finding it diflicult to procure one for him, of their own caste, 
they concerted a plan to murder their noxt-tloor neighbour, who 
lived in a similar eagle-like fashion on the opposite hill, and 
to take possession of his wife ; he being an elderly man, 
and his wife a fine strapping lass, just the sort of person their 
sou wanted. 

Accordingly, one fine day, they stepped across the glen, 
by way of paying a friendly visit to their neighbours ; and 
after partaking of their hospitality, they coolly cut the old 
gentleman's throat, and walked off with hii yonng wife. 

The collector having been informed of this, immediately 
sent bis {jeons in pursuit of the murderers ; and, after some 
difficulty, they were captured. 

On being examined, they, to the collectors astonishinent, 
confessed their crime without hesitation. The did 
not seem to consider it by any means an extmfflpdinoiy 
occurrence. And the ‘lady fair,* who had so latc^ been 
tom from the arms of h^ husband-— after seeing him pat to 
death in cold blood before her eyee — declared, with a laugh, 
that it was all &ir play, and that the beet man deserved to 
have her. She evidently thoi^t that getting a yonng bus- 
band, instead of an old one^ was not a bad exchange. 

The poor woman — a seigeanfs wife— who was attacked 
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with cholera this morning, died at 5 p.m., and was buried by 
torchlight three hours afterwards. 

I, being the officer on duty, attended the funeral, and read 
the burial service over her remains. I shall never forgot that 
scene. 

Tlio uncoffined corpse, hastily sewed up in a sheet, lying 
on the edge of the grave — the face partially uncovered and 
dimly visible by the flickering torchlight — ^the heartrending 
lamentations of the distracted husband ; six young children 
standing hand in hand, sobbing till theii’ little hearts were 
ready to burst, gazing on th(;ir dead mother with awe-stricken 
eyes, and calling ui>on her in piteous accents not to leave them ; 
the wailing of the women, and the stifled sobs of the men 
(for thftix^ was not a dry eye among them), formed the most 
heartrending scene I ever witnes.sed. 

I managed, with difliculty, to get through the ser\'ice with 
a tolerably fmu voice. Bxrt when the first s]>adcful of 
earth fell upon the naked body, my feelings overcame me. I 
turned n.side, like a woman. 

WTiat must the feelings of her poor husband have been ? 
lie raved like a maniac, and it was with difficulty we pre- 
vented him from throwing himself into the grav& 

The three men taken ill this morning died in the course 
of the night, and were left on the ground to be buried by the 
officer of the rear-guard. 

So iny journal goes on recording daily deaths and burials — 
too sad a tale to be repeated. 

On the 5th of March five men were buried in the evening. 
On the Gth four men, a woman, ami child, died in the course 
of the night, and were left to be buried. On the 7th, two 
men died on the line of march ; they fell out, lay down on 
the roadside, and died then an(i there. Two others died 

2d 
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directly after we had reached our ground. One of these was 
rather a remarkable case. My colour^orgeant — a strong 
burly Irishman of the name of Murphy — had a great dread 
of cholera. On the line of march this morning, he walked 
alongside of my horse, and entered into conversation with 
me ; making many apologies for the liberty he took in doing 
so. He said the horror of the scenes he had witnessed for 
the last few days had so preyed upon Ins mind, that ho must 
relieve his feelings by talking to some one who could sympa- 
thise with him. He was prepared, he said, to shed his blood, 
and die on the field of battle like a man. But to lie down 
on the roadside, and die like a dog, as he had seen so many 
of his comrades do, was no death for n soldier ; and the idea 
of it made him shudder. 

I did what I could to cheer the poor fellow. I represented 
that, in taking this fatal march, we were doing our duty a.s 
soldiers, all the same as if we had Ix^cn oixlered tf) storm a 
battery ; although I acknowledged the excitenient was rather 
less, and the casualties about equaL In short, I lecommeudcd 
him to put his trust in providence, and not lose heart. And 
by the time w'e reached our ground, the p<x)r lellow ajqKjarcd 
to be in better spirits. He assisted mo to pitch the tents, and 
I went to breakfast. 

An hour afterwards I was sitting in front of the mess- 
tent — smoking my after-breakfast cheroot — w'hen one of my 
seijeants marched up, and making a fomal salute, reported — 

“Serjeant Murjdiy is dying, sir, and wishes to see you.” 

“ Seijeant Murphy dying !” I exclaimed “ He was help- 
ing me to pitch the tents only an hour ago !” 

“ So he was, sir. But he went into hospital five minutes 
afterwards, and the doctor says he is dying.” 

I rushed over immediately to the hospital-tent; but so 
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changed was poor Serjeant Mnrphy, in this short q>ace of 
time, that I could not recognise him till he urns pointed out 
to me. His ruddy healthy-looking face had collapsed, and 
assumed a livid hue ; his eyes had sunk ; and his hands were 
shrivelled up, like those of a washerwoman after a hard day’s 
work. He was too far gone to speak ; but he squeezed my 
hand, bestowed upon mo a grateful look of thanks ; and 
before the evening gun fired he was under ground. 

I think the average mortality among the troops — for the 
native followers die by hundreds — is about four or five a day. 
One morning, when I happened to be officer of the rear-guard, I 
found thirteen bodies left ujwn the ground for burial Bather 
a large proportion out of our small force of less than 500 men. 

1 now find my early Highland training stands me in good 
stead Brought up from my infancy to contend against heat 
and cold, hunger and fatigue ; a naturally strong constitution, 
and great tlow of animal spirits, enable me to bear up under 
all difficulties ; and whatever hapirens I console myself by 
I hinking it might have been worse. So, notwitlistanding the 
almost overpowering heat — the thermometer at this moment 
stands at 103® in my tent — I generally take a stroll with my 
gun, when not on duty, and manage to keep the m<»s pretty 
well supplied with game. 

Fortunately I have no fear of infection. I visit the hoapital- 
teut daily, and try to encourage the men by volunteering to 
assist them in carrying the dead ; and I believe that this 
feeling, coupled with plenty of exercise — which few of my 
brother officers care to indulge in — has hitherto (under Pro- 
vidence) saved me from illness ; for I have remarked that those 
who have the greatest dread of disease are the first to become 
its victima 

But, surrounded as we are by such scenes of death 
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and misery, no amount of animal spirits can prevent occa- 
sional fits of sadness and depression. 

I was sitting in my tent one morning, almost overpowered 
by the sulfocating beat of a scorching land-wind, suffering from 
premonitory symptoms of cholera, thinking of homo, and 
wondering w'hether I should be sjmred to revisit it — ^w’ith the 
Highland spirit pretty well knocked out of me — when the 
joyful tidings of a mail from England was announced. 

This mail contained a letter from my dear mother ; and 
strange to say, although not aware of the fatal march we ha<l 
undertaken, she particularly called mj' attention to the ninety- 
first psalm, which she begged me to read w-ith attention. 

I immediately turned it up; and almost the first words 
that met my eye were — 

“ He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou tru.st ; his truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 

“ Tliou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day. 

“ Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; nor 
for the de.struction that wasteth at noonday. 

" A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee.” 

Tills came to me like a message direct from heaven, and 
revived my drooping courage. 

Two days afterwards I was attacked with cholera, wldch, 
had it come a few days sooner, might have proved fatal. But, 
with these blessed words of promise still ringing in my ears, I 
bad no feat of death. I felt that this message, so opportunely 
sent, had not been sent in vain, and that I should be apm-ed — 
and by the goodness of God I was spared. 

So a loving mother's message, guided by the hand of Pro- 
vidence, probably saved my life. 
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MAKCII TO MA8ULIPATA.M — {CorUitmtd). 

7th March . — To Curcnmbaddy, 15 miles. — Another awful 
case of sudden death occurred to-day. 

I was officer of the rear-guard. Johnston, our assistant- 
sufgeon, who had dined at mess the evening before, in his 
usual health and spirits, was assisting me to see the camp 
ground cleared, when he was suddenly attacked with sjTnp- 
toms of cholera. The surgeon administered a dose of cholera 
medicine, put him into a palanquin, and desired the bearers 
to go their best pace, and overtake the regiment as quickly as 
possible. They did so in about two hours ; but by tins time 
the poor fellow was dead and stiff. lie must have died 
almost innuediately after leaving the camp-ground. 

He was a nice, gentlemanlike little fellow, and is sincerely 
regretted by his brother officers. We buried him in the 
tiveuing, with the usual military honours. 

One of our men, whose wife died this morning, was 
attacked with cholera whil6 attending her funeral, and was 
carried back to hospital in tlie same dooly in which his wife’s 
body had been home to the grave. Ho died in the course of 
the night, and was left next morning to bo buried by her side. 

A return of the bullock-drivers and teut-pitchers attached 
to the regiment, who have died, was made out yesterday ; by 
which it appears that we have lost forty within the last four 
days. 
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The moitality amoog the otilier cautp-foUowers is even 
greater, but no account is kept of them. I passed four of 
them this momiag lying on the roadside, one dead, and the 
other three just expiring. 

Such melancholy scenes have a sadly depressing effect on 
the men, who — in spite of all we can do to rouse them — are 
becoming utterly disheartened. 

No longer is the merry laugh and cheerful song heard on 
the line of march. The men go plodding along wearily, witli 
downcast looks and drooping figures — some poor fellow fall- 
ing out of the ranks from time to time, and lying down to 
die — and nothing but weeping and lamentation for the dead 
is heard tliroughout the camp. 

“ Von may wt*ep in yonr htmim, in yoiir failierlantl. 

O'er a fiying liPoUiers ImmI ; 

But yon cannot mourn as onr little kind. 

In that deaert mourned the tlead.'* 

And a desert it is. For the country is ahnost depopu- 
lated by famine ; and at one village, where we proposed to 
halt, we found the ground so strewed with uiiburied corpses, 
that we had to move on a mile further to avoid pitching our 
camp among them. 

Tlie last two marches have been very severe, through 
loose sand, viklcMleep, and hot enou^ to ocKik an egg. 
Thermometer upwards of 100“ in the shade. Several men 
died of sunstroke. 

Wednesday, 13<A. — Halted for a day at Wojellie. No 
deaths, and no fresh casea Several officers — I among the 
number — have been attacked, and been at death's door ; but 
hitherto poor Johnston's case has been the only fatal one. 
We begin to hope the pestilence is abating. 

Thursday, 14fA. — To Guodoor, 11 miles. — ^We have not 
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yet got rid of cholera. One man, a woman, and three children, 
died last night ; and another man and a woman this morning. 

Close to our camp we found fifteen or sixteen graves of 
the 45th raiment, which marched by this route a few months 
ago, and suffered from cholera as much as we are now doing. 
Most of these graves had been dug up by hytenas and jack- 
als, and skulls and bones were scattered about in all direc- 
tions. I suppose the remains of the poor fellows we have 
left behind will share a similar fate ; for the ground is baked 
so liard by the excessive heat, that, even with the assistance 
of pickaxes, we could not manage to sink the graves b^ond 
eighteen inches deep. 

There is a fearfully hot wind blowing to-day, which has 
raised the thermometer to 107° Fahr. in the tents. It is 
almost too mu 'h for human nature to bear. It oppresses the 
breathing, parches up the skin, and makes the eye-balls bum. 
Articles of furniture in the tents are almost too hot to be 
touched ; tables and chairs crack and split, and the covers of 
books curl up as if they had been held close to a fire. Even 
the horses and cattle appear to be overpowered by it ; they 
refuse their food, and stand with their heads hanging down 
between their fore-legs, looking faint and miserable. When 
one recollects that a hot bath at 107° is hotter than one can 
bear, it seems hardly credible that Europeans shoiild be able 
to exist in such a temperature. 

Friday, 15th . — ^To Vencatachillum, 15 nules. We found 
the heat so oppressive yesterday that we marched this morn- 
ing at 2 AAL, and reached our camping ground in 'good time, 
without any cases of sunstroke— no deaths. I being off duty, 
strolled out in the edtemoon wit& my rifle, and brought home 
an old buck antelope, which proved an acceptable additimi 
to our mess. 
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It is the fasliion iii this country rather to despise antelope 
venison, as being lean and dry, and this, I think, for two 
i-easous. In the first place, tlie old bucks being exceedingly 
shy and difficult to stalk, the majority of the animals killed 
are does and young bucks, the flesh of which is decidedly 
inferior to that of an old one. And, in tlie second place, 
I have met with few people who, when tlu'y had got their 
buck, knew how to cook him. My own experience is that the 
haunch of an old buck, when properly cooked, never lnck.s 
customers ; and I have seen a party of old genthuncn, who 
knew right w'cll what gwd living meant, dim; off it without 
touching anything else. If roa-sted alone it certainly is rather 
dry, although delicate and well flavourtHi But Just take the 
fat from the inside of a loin of good mutton, envelope the 
haunch in this, and roast them together, and if’ you do not 
find it ‘ an excellent good dish of meat ’ — as old Isaak Walton 
would call it — never ask me for another receipt It must Ih‘ 
an vhl buck, mind you ; for Uie flesh of a doe, or yomig buck, 
is veiy’ deficient in flavour. 

Nothing particular, except the u.sunl mortality from cholera, 
till Friday the 22tl, when we reached Alloor, and for the first 
time came within sight of the sea, distant about eight miles. 

Although it was fearfully hot — ^Ihe tbennometer standing 
at 100" in the shade, and a hot wind blowing — I could not 
resist the t<;mptation of going out after breakfast in pursuit 
of antelope, which are numerous hereabouts. I never got a 
more thorough roasting ; and after much fruitleBS labour, re- 
turned to camp empty-handed, to be laughed at ly my more 
prudent companions, who had remained at home. The ex- 
cessive heat, reflected from a white sandy soil, caused such a 
mirage, that at a hundred yards an antelope could hardly be 
distinguished as such ; and to judge distance was impossible. 
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The figure of the ammal appeared to be raised several feet 
from the ground, hazy and indistinct, and in constant motion. 
It appeared as if viewed through an atmosphere of fine oil, 
constantly flowing upwards, and unparting a quivering motion 
to surrounding objects; and the consequence was, that 
although I got several good shots, 1 missed them alL At the 
distance of a mile or so the mirage produced a beautiful 
effect The camp, which was pitched among a grove of palm 
trees, on a rising ground a little above the level of the sur- 
rounding plain, had exactly the appearance of being situated 
on^ a pretty little wooded island in the midst of a lake ; the 
tents and trees were as distinctly reflected in the mirage as if 
they luid actually been surrounded by vrater ; and so perfect 
was the illusion, that liad I not previously walked over the 
intervening ground, I could hardly have been persuaded 
that such was not actually the case. 

Saturday, 28d. — To Jowaldiniia, 9 miles. — Encamped near 
a small fishing village on the edge of a salt-water lagoon. As 
soon as the tents were pitched, Day, Evatt, and I went down 
to have a suim. 

Day went in first, feet foremost, and was overhead close 
to the bonk ; he swam off into the middle of the stream, 
calling out to me that there w’as plenty of water, and that I 
had better take a header. Without staying to examine the 
state of the water for myself, I took a run and went in head- 
foremost But O horror ! ! instead of finding a fine clean 
bottom, as 1 expected, 1 dived my head and sboolders into 
about three feet deep of soft putrid mud, and came up as 
black as a n^;ro, with my mouth, nose, and eyes, filled with 
this filthy compound. Day and Evatt keepit^ well out trf 
reach, laughed heartily at the success of their schooil-boy 
trick. I, utterly savage, went at them like a wounded ]uqqK>- 
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potamufi^ but failing to catch them, swam ont fhrtlier, where 
I found clear water, and a clean sandy bottom ; and, having 
washed off the mud and wrath together, we had a pleasant 
swim after all, and returned to camp good friends, and with 
excellent appetites for breakfast 

One woman and a child died tonlay ; and, 1 regret to say, 
several fresh cases have appeared among the men. The 
disease, however, appears to be becoming less malignant ; 
about one-half of the cases only prove fatal 

Snrtday, 2ith . — Tlic medical men fancying this place to be 
unlieolthy, we did not halt on Sunday, as usual, but made a 
short march of eight miles to Mawuldurroo, where we are to 
halt for a day instead. 

We crossed the lagoon at a ford, about a mile alwve 
the camp, some two hours tefore daybreak ; and the 
ford being rather an intricate one, men with torches were 
stationed on each side, all the way across, to keep us in the* 
right track. It was a scene that would liave ivjoiccd the heart 
of an artist 

Tlie blazing torches reflected from tlie. surlace of the 
water, and flashing on the arms of the men, who marched 
across in steady military order; tlie snorting horses and 
frightened bullocks floundering after them ; and the rabble- 
rout of camp-followers bringing up the rear; formed as 
picturesque a scene as I luve ever witnessed. 

I had a good opportnuity of seeing it to advanti^ ; for 
being in command of the advance^ard, I citMssed first, and 
halted on a high bank overlooking the ford till the main body 
bad passed. Many of the l^tggage bullocks, becoming restive, 
either lay down in the water or kicked off their loads ; and 
tents, bullock-trunks, eta, were floating about in aU directions, 
much to the discomfiture of fiheir owners. 
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I Mt thankful to Prcnrideiu^ that I did not conunand the 
reaivgQard thie morning. The unfortunate vight who does so 
must liave a sony time of it 

Tuesday, — To Bamapatam, 12 mile& — Heavy sandy 

road. Countiy a dead level, dotted with sin^e palm trees. 

We are now on the searcoast, and I feel it is new life to 
me once more to inhale the pure sea-breeze — ^my native air, I 
may say — for I was reared on the searcoast, and am partly 
amphibious, though not web-footed, os the women of Greenock 
arc said to ba* 

^ After breakfast Graves and 1 walked down to the beach 
on on exploring expedition, and met two fishermen stag- 
gering along with a huge turtle slung on a pole between 
them. "We asked them to sell it, but they refused to let us 
have it ai any ^riee, stating that it had been bespoke by the 
Ihijab, to whom they were carrying it I pulled out a couple of 
rujKes, and told them they should have them if they carried 
it into our camp instead of the liajab’s palace. Tbiaenormatu 
^n-ihe (about four shillings) was more than these poor fellows 
could resist The bargain was closed, the money paid, and the 
turtle honestly handed over to be dealt with by our mess-man. 

\M)ether they procured another turtle for the llcyah is 
more tlian I can say. If not we console ourselves by think- 
ing that we have probably saved the old gentleman from a 
dangerous surfeit of turtle-soup, for which he ought to be 
grateful 

In the evening a large party of os again rode down to the 
beach, and amused ourselves by trying to ride, or rather swim, 
our horses through the surf None of them, however, could 

* Tho climato of Oroenock is al)oat wettest in ^e west of ScotUmd ; 
and it is a standing joke in tke west ooimtiy, that the women there, fiom 
constantly paddling about in the wet with hare feet, have become web>footBd. 
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be induced to go beyond their depth, except Day’s horse — 
an old native trooper — ^which swam through it like a water- 
dog, and came back aU safe, having apparently enjoyed his 
bath. 

Next day we cooked our turtle and had a grand feast, to 
which all the married oflScers, with their wives, were invited. 

Bin of Fare — ^turtle soup, diessed tvirtle fms, turtle steaks, 
hashed turtle, and cold punch — all of which good things were 
done ample justice to. 

Saturday, April Gth . — Ilalteil fur a day at Banpetta. 
Corfield and I went out to look for tloricmi. In beating a 
patch of grass, we stiuled a lai^e wild boar. 

Having no sj)ear, and my gun being chaigwl with small 
shot, we had no chance of kiUiiig him ; but for a bit of fun, 
I mounted my horse, which was being led by one of the 
beaters, and rode after him. 

I took him a ring of about four niiles, and having suc- 
ceeded in heading him, brought him back to the place from 
which we had started, pretty Widl blown. 

Corfield had, in the meantime, mounted his hoi'sc, and 
armetl himself with a great unwieldy sort of halbert, carried 
by one of the beaters. 

My horse Ixdng nearly pumped out, and I unarmed, 1 
shouted to Corfield to lay into the boar, which he did with 
his clumsy weaiK)n. His horse being fresh was soon along- 
side of the boar ; and now b^an a most exciting chase. 

This being Corfield's first attempt at hog-hunting ; and 
armed, as he was, witli a weaiion more like a harpoon than a 
hc^-spear ; he would have had but a sony chase agaujst a 
fresh boar. 

But the brute being nearly exhausted, it was a pretty fair 
match— the Ixrar, too much blown to clmige, doing his best to 
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reach a patch of jungle within five hundred yards ; and Cor- 
field doing Ms best to head him off from it ; in which attempt 
his violont-tcmpered horse narrowly escaped being thrown 
down several timtjs, by the boar turning short under his nose. 

A man mounted on a temperate horse, and armed with a 
manageaVile spear, might have had several opportimities of 
delivering a fatal thrust ; but poor Coifield, although a good 
horseman, armed as he wa.s, and having enough to do to keep 
his seat, and manage his horse — ^which, terrified by the savage 
demonstrations of the boar, bounde<l under him like a deer — 
hsvd no chance. The boar beat him at last, and reached the 
cover. Corfield, in despair, hurled his unwieldy weapon after 
him, and w'ounded him in the hind-quarters, but not severely 
enough to stop him ; and so he effected liis escape. 

\y.e had great fun for some days afterwards, ‘chaflSng' 
poor Corfiold about his vain attempt to harpoon a hog. 

1 )inod with the Colonel, and met Mr. Dumeigue, a young 
civilian, whom I had known previously at Bangalore, and who 
is at present on a toiu of duty in this part of the country'. 

In the course of conversation, after dinner, I asked Du- 
incrgue how the government manage to raise any revenue 
from such barren land as this appeared to be — ^for we saw no 
signs of cultivation anywhere — and was astonished to learn 
that it not only paid well, but that the entire revenue was 
derived from taxes on salt and ‘toddy’ (the fermemted juice 
of the palm-tree). The duty on salt alone, in this district, 
amounts to three lacs of rupees (about £30,000) per annum ; 
and on each palm-tree, an annual tax of one rupee (about 2s.) 
is levied. How the poor devils of natives manage to make 
this answer, is more than I can dndetstand. 

I forgot to mention that there is a good public btuigalow 
here, with a garden attached, where Dumergue had taken up 
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his temporary abode, but wbioh he i>olitely gave up to the 
Colonel and his wife. 

I was strolling round the garden with Mrs. Eeed after 
dinner, when we came suddenly upon a beautiful little 
monument of white marble, erected under the shade of a 
drooping tree — ^something like a weeping willow — and bearing 
this simple inscription : — 

‘ To Laura.’ 

Here was a discovery, which Mrs, Reed’s bu.sy imagination 
immediately seized upon as tlie foundation for a touching and 
romantic storj'. 

This monument bad doubtless been erected by some unfor- 
tunate traveller, whoso young wife, or favourite daughter, 
had been struck down by the hand of death ; and wishing to 
mark the spot where the remains of his beloved one K;})08ed, 
without pubbshing her name to the nule gaze of every jjass- 
ing stranger, had designed this siinjde monument with its 
modest inscription. What good taste ! It was very touchuig. 
We became sentimental, and talked k la Sterne, while Mrs. 
Reed pulled out her sketch-b<x>k, and prepared to make a 
sketch for her journal 

We were so employwl, when Dumergue joined us ; and 
seeing that Mrs. Reed admired the monument, he poliUdy 
informed her that it had been erected by the collector of the 
district over a favourite spaniel, named ‘ I,aura,’ which had 
died here some years before. 

What an upset to our romantic visions ! 

Poor Mrs. Eeed was quite taken aback, and tearing the 
ludf-finished sketch out of her book, walked off to the bun- 
galow without uttering a word, 

Tuesday, April 9 th . — ^To Vellatoor, on the right bank of the 
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Kiatnah. The river is here divided into two branches by an 
island about throe miles broad, across which we are to inarch 
to-morrow. 

Wednesday, April lO^A. — The regiment halts here to-day. 
But I, being next for duty, have lieen ordered to proceed this 
evening, with the heavy b^^age, to the other side of the 
island, so as to liave only one branch of the river to cross in 
the morning. 

Itode out after breakfast with the Colonel to examine the 
bed of the river and the road across the islantL 

Found the ImhI of the river, which is nearly two Iniles 
wide, almost dry ; the stream being not more than 300 yards 
across, ami fordable at low water. The road across the island 
not good ; but passable. 

Cai)tain Buchan — our late adjutant — die«l to-<lay of apo- 
plexy, brought on by excessive heat The poor fellow had 
jmst obtained his company, and wa.s alnmt to retire from the 
service,, after a long life of hardship and danger, to rest upon 
his laurels in his native land, when he was thus suddenly 
struck dow'u. 

He began his military career as a private, in the 7lst 
regiment, in which he served throughout the Peninsular war. 
He was present at forty-seven engagements, and was fifteen 
times wounded. At the battle of Waterloo he was r^imental 
sergeant-major. When the new system of drill was intro- 
duced, ho was appointed drill-instructor to our lament ; and 
iMJcame a great favourite among the officers. He shortly 
afterwards obtained an ensign’s commission, and was appointed 
a(^utaut Having gradually crept up to the rank of captain — 
the summit of his ambition — he was about to retire on half- 
pay, when his honourable and useftd career was thus suddenly 
brought to a close. 
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At 3 PJJ. I started vdth the heavy baggage, and got all 
safely across to the other side of the island before dark. 

Thursday, April 11 /A. — The regiment arrived at my little 
encampment about 6 A.M., and having received my salute, 
forded the river and jiroceeded on their march. 

I did not succeed in getting the baggage and camp-fol- 
lowers across the stream before noon ; and then had a tough 
job to work my way across two miles of deep sand to the 
opposite bank. I reached the camj), late in the aftenioon, 
completely knocked up by the excessive lujat, romU^red more 
oppressive by the glaix' of the. whih* sand — which was heated 
to such a degree as to be quite i>ainful to the feet — and 
almost famished, having started without breakfast, or even a 
cup of coffee. 

I was greatly amused, while crossing the river, by watch- 
ing the soldiers’ wives, and remarkijig the diifercnt ways in 
which they effecte<l the transit. Tlic water was deep enough 
to reach to their waist, and the stream too rapid to admit of 
their being carried — if indetnl they could have found volun- 
teers to carry thorn. So there was nothing for it, Init to wade 
through, clothes and all ; or to ‘ clew up tacks and sheets’ — 
as a sailor would say — high enough to keep them clear of the 
water. Some of the more modest njTuphs adoptci! the former 
plan ; but by far the greater numbt^r ‘clewed up’ gallantly, 
and waded across in dry clothes, in spite of the laughter and 
coarse jests of the soldiers. 

The way in which they managed this was mther inge- 
nious. On first entering the water, they pulled up their 
petticoats to their knees, and as the water deepened, gradu- 
ally ‘hoisted away’ till, by the time their clothes were tacked 
under their arms, they were up to their waist in water, aird 
‘quite decent.’ As £he water gradually shoaled, they, in 
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like manner, 'lowered away handsomely,’ and by ^ time 
th^ reached land, were decently cbtiied apin. 

In riding my horse across, I had occasion to pass a group 
of these mermaids, and was wicked enough to make some 
remark on the display of handsome legs. This had the effect 
of making most of them drop their petticoats, like a shot, 
much to the amusement of their companions, who were 
already wet, or had got dry across. But there was one lady 
— a strapping Tipperary lass — ^who was too old a soldier to be 
bullied by such chaff. 

- “ Troth thin, your honour,” she replied, with a good- 
humoured grin ; “ you’re not far wrong there. It’s good 1^ 
IVe got, sure enough ; and it’s myself that's not ashamed to 
show them.” And neither she was. 

Friday, April itth . — ^To Mullavoll,8 milea — ^We killed two 
jackals on the line of march tliis morning. One was coursed 
and killed by Corfield’s greyhounds. The other I wounded 
with the rifle, and after a good gallop, rode him down, and 
finished him with my sword- I was rightly served, for in- 
dulging in such school-boy tricks, by losing my scabbard 
during the run ; and was obliged to parade next morning 
mth a naked blade stuck in my belt, much to the amuse- 
ment of the men. 

Saturday, April ISi!^ — Marched into Masulipatam, and 
encamped on the swamp outside of the fort, where we remain 
till Monday, when the 45th B^iment, which we relieve^ will 
give over the quarters to us. 

Several officers of the 45th came to meet us, and invited 
most of our people to breakfast. I breakfitsted with a l£r. 
Nott, a capital fellow, who appeared thoroughly to under- 
stand the marching appetite of hungry subalterns. Beef- 
steak, curried prawns, fish, ^js, and omelets, with light 

2 E 
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French claret, cold as ice, graced his hospitable board. Aud, 
by the beard of the Prophet, we did ample justice to the good 
things providetl for us. 

In the evening, we dined at the mess of the 45tb. 

Monday, April \hth . — The mess-house was handed over 
to us, and we gave a parting dinner to the 45th. 

Tuesday, April — TIjc 45th inamhed out at gunfire, 

en route to Hyderabad, and we took jjossession of the foil. 

So ends our march to Masulipatam, and may tin; gallant 
‘ Wiltshire Springei's’ never have* to undertake such another. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


MASULIPATAM. 

We all know there are plenty of unhealthy stations in India, 
to which choice specimens of the surplus population of Great 
Rrihiin and Ireland — carefully selected by our recruiting ser- 
geants, and passed liy our staff surgeons as wholesome *food 
for povxkr ’ — are annually exported, at an enormous expense, 
to be used up, too often needlessly, as food for worms. But of 
all places hitherto selected for the rapid and useless expendi- 
ture of Her Majesty’s troops, I believe Masulipatam has been 
foxind the most cliicacious. 

Tliere are cases — in time of war — where such a sacrifice of 
human life becomes necessary, and then no one grumbles. 
But as none of us can see the necessity — in time of peace — 
for quartering European troops in such a pestilential spot as 
this ; wp, believing ourselves to be good food for powder, 
naturally feel indignant at being thus used up, in a reckless 
and extravagant manner, as food for worms ; and we growl 
accordingly. 

But growling avails not, so we must just grin and 
bear it* 

The fort was originally built by the Dutch, on a site (a 
patch of dry ground, surrounded a dismal swamp) which 

* Things «n> better managed now, aad unhealtliy quarters for troops 
avoided as much as possible. 1 believe we were the last Enropean regiment 
quartered in the Fort of Masulipatam. 
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no living creature but a Dutchman, a frog, or an alligator, 
would ever have sdected for his habitation. 

On the mainland — opposite the fort — stands the native 
town ; above which, on dry sandy soil, comparatively healthy, 
the native troops and civilians are quartered in a well-built 
cantonment. 

But the fort being a fort — although half in ruins, and 1 
believe utterly useless — it is considered necessary to garrison 
it with European troops ; and so, for the sake of military eti- 
quette, we are sent here to die like rotten sheep ; although, 
in the event of our being called upon to defend the place, we 
could hardly muster 100 men fit to Ijcar anus. 

Our entry into this dismal place — from which few returned 
alive — was anytliing but a triumphal procession. At least 
half the men were carried in ; some in doolies, some in blankets 
slung upon poles, and those who were well enough to bear 
the motion, in hospital waggons — a melancholy procession. 

There was gloom upon every countenance ; for every one 
had suffered either in his own person, or in his family ; and 
a nearer approach to the place, in which those who sundved 
were destined to spend the next twelve months, in no wise 
tended to dispel this gloom. 

From the native town our route lay across the swamp, on 
a raised causeway, upwards of two miles long ; and — in the 
rainy season at least — forming the only practicable approach 
to the fort^ on entering which you feel as if cut off from all 
communication with the outward world. Ami so indeed, in 
the hot season, you virtually are ; for witli the thamometer 
standing at 110** in the shade, and with a hot wind blowing 
from the deeert — sweeping before it clonds of black dust, 
which parches up the Ini^ and almost causes suffocation — 
few men are found rash enough to brave the fiery blast for 
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the sake of holding intercoonie with their fellow-oeataree on 
the mainland. 

The fort is Burronnded by a broad ditch filled with a few 
feet of water and several feet of putrid mud, into which the 
tide ebba and flows ; the mud, at low water, e x h a lin g pesti- 
lential vapours. This ditch is fed by a muddy creels extmid- 
ing inland from the sea — ^which is about two nules diriant — 
and washes the rear of the fort, where — at high watae— flatrbot- 
tomed boats can discharge their cargoes. But, at low water, 
the receding tide leaves exp(»ed a filthy mass of mud, which 
bjr no means improves the salubrity of the atmosphere. 

The buildings inside of the fort, designated barracks, and 
officers’ quarters, are wretched half-ruined buildings, overrun 
by rets, bandicoots, and other vermin. Here and there a 
wretched sp^imen of tropical v^etation — a palmira, or 
cocoa-nut tree, or some hardy jui^le-thom — ^makes feeble 
efforts to raise its stunted head above the walls, as if vainly 
seeking for a breath of fresh air; but with singularly bad 
success. Tliey are all evidently in an advanced stage of 
c^msumption. 

Between us and the sea still extends the ^parantly 
interminable swamp — at this season, a plain of dry Uadk 
mud and sand, over which we can ride, but in the rainy 
season a sheet of stagnant water ; the only object whidi 
breaks tlio monotony of the view being a boiying-^tmnd, 
contributing its mite to the desolation of the scene. 

Verily it requires a stout heart and a sanguine tempern- 
ment to enable one to keep up his spirits and ‘ feel jolly' 
in the midst of such a landscape; and yet I received a 
visit, on the morning after our aftival, which made me hnqg^ 
in spite of myself. 

My visitor was a respectable-looking half-carie gentle- 
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man, dressed in a ‘genteel' suit of black, and a white tie. 
Advancing with the grave melancholy smile and obsequious 
air of a well-bred undertaker, he unrolled before my asto- 
nished eyes a neatly-drawn plan of a new' cemetery, which 
has lately been erected — ^the margin ornamented with a few 
chaste designs for monumental urns, tombstones, etc. — and 
b^ged to know whether I would like to select, for my private 
use, a remarkably picturesque spot to which he called my 
attentiorr. He had this, and a few other desirable lots, still 
to dispose of, which he could afford to let me have at a mode- 
rate price ; but as they were in great demand, it would be 
advisable to secure one in time. 

There was something so absurdly like a burlesque on a 
real tragedy, in being thus gravely invited to select and [»ay 
for my last resting-place before I had been twenty-four hours 
in the pest-house, that I could hardly refrain from laughing 
in the man’s face. 

I thanked him very much for his polite attention ; but 
informed him that, being an officer in his Miqesty’s service^ a 
grateful country, in consideration of my valuable scavicee, 
had guaranteed, in the event of my demise, to put me under 
ground free of ex|>ense, and with military honours ; otherwise 
I might have been tempted to invest in the very iMlrable 
little property to which he had been good enough to call my 
attention.* 

Augvst. — We' have now* been quartered in Mamilipetam for 
nearly four months, living literally in the midst (rf pestilence 
and famine. 

Our unfortunate regiment is dreadfully cut up. Several 
officers, who managed to struggle through the march, have 

* The accouat of thi» interview, ahminl mt it may appear, ia not ax^gnrated. 
It occomd juat aa 1 have deacribed it. 
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succambed at last to the malaria and depressing influence of 
this dreadful place, and now rest from their labours in the 
new cemetery. We have not a single man fit for duty, so 
that the guards have to be furnished by native troops. 

Corfield and I are the only two officers not on Uie sick- 
list, and are hard worked accordingly ; although we have no 
men of our own to command, we arc still obliged to take our 
tour of duty on the main-guard with native troops — hardly 
fair play we think ; and as there must be an orderly officer, 
we have also this regimental duty to perform every second day. 

- The main-guard duty is what we dread most ; for to the 
main-guard-room, which overhangs the pcstilentiid ditch, the 
medical men have traced almost all the fatal cases which 
have occurred — almost every officer who mounted guard 
having been attacked with symptoms either of cholera or 
dysentery. 

The iirat time 1 mounted guard I w’aa almost immediately 
attacked with premonitory symptoms. Something w ithin me 
HUgge.sted port wine as a remedy — port being a wine rarely 
used in India, mid which 1 had not tasted since 1 landed ; but 
(HI this oco4ision nature craved for it, I accordingly sent to 
the mess for a pint bottle of jxirt, which I sw'allowed at a 
draught ; and so immediate was tlie relief it afforded, that I 
never afterwards mounted guard without repeating the dose. 
(Jorficld, by my advice, adopted the same system ; and the 
result is that he and I are now the only two officers fit 4br 
duty. 

For some time after oUr arrival cholera still conlanued to 
hang about us ; and no sooner did this cease than we were 
attacked with dysentery in its worst form. The doctor says 
that, in all Ids experience, he has never seen the djneftiw* 
assume so malignant a type ; and that unless he succeeds in 
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mastering it within the fiist twelve hours, nothing can save 
the patient The disease generally runs its course in twenty- 
four hours, and few patients survive it over thirty-six hours. 
It proves even more fatal than cholera. 

We have never had less than 100, and from that to 150 
men in hospital, since we arrived ; and so great has been the 
mortality, that the surgeon has requested the Colonel to let 
the dead be buried quietly, without music or firing, as the 
almost daily repetition of the dead-march has a very depress- 
ing effect on the patients in hospital 

To add to our miseiy, the surrounding country is in a 
state of famine, in consequence of the crops having failed 
last year for want of rain ; and the scenes of miseiy we are 
daily forced to witness are too dreadful for description. 
No one, unless he has seen a country in an absolute state of 
famine, can conceive the horrors occasioned by such a state 
of things. 

The famine extends over a great part of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The Europeans throughout the country have sub- 
scribed liberally to feed as many of the poor starving 
wretches as possible; and by this means ten thousand are 
fed daily in Masulipatam alone. But this, after all, is merely 
a drop in the ocean. Ten times that number axe atOl 
famishing, and hundreds die daily, literally d starvation. 
The swamp around the fort is found each morning strewed 
with the bodies of those who have perished during the nig^t ; 
and although a strong body of police are constantly employed 
in collecting the dead, and throwing them into a huge pit 
prepared for the purpose, they cannot succeed in keeping the 
ground cptear, and numbers of bodies are left to be devoured 
by dogs and vultures. 

The description in the ‘Siege of Chrinth’of the dc^ 
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gnawing human skulls, is miM compaied to the scenes of 
horror we are daily forced to witness in our morning and 
evening rides. It is no unusual si^t to see a group of vul- 
tures tearing at a human body not yet cold — the blood still 
flowing from the eyeless sockets — and the other morning I 
saw a gaunt wolf-like dog running off with the entire body 
of a little child in his mouth. 

It is dreadful to see what revolting food human beings 
may be driven by famine to partake o£ Bead dogs and 
horses are greedily devoured by these starving wretches ; and 
the other day an unfortunate donkey having strayed from the 
fort, they fell upon him like a pack of wolves, tore him limb 
from limb, and devoured him on the spot. 

Soon after our arrival the usual hot winds set in with 
more than their usual violence, and the heat became something 
beyond what I could liave conceived. Boctor Badford, who 
has l>een fifteen years in Indio, says that till novr be never 
knew what real heat meant. For the last two months the 
thermometer has hardly ever fallen below 110° in the bonse^ 
even at midnight; for during the time the hot wind lasts 
the heat is pretty much the same night and day; and the 
doctor assured me the other day tliat in the hospital he 
found the thermometer up to 120° ! — a degree of heat hardly 
credible, and almost intolerable. Fortunately this excessive 
heat only lasts for about three mouths, otherwise Masulipsr 
tam would be quite uninhabitable. 

August 24th . — I am thankful to say Bovemment has at 
length come to the conclusion tlmt something must be done to 
save the regiment from utter anniMlatioa The Commander- 
in-chief is still obdurate ; and in spte of our uigeut iutreaties, 
and the grave remonstrances of otir medical officers, obsti- 
nately refuses to remove us from teuce ; but he has relented 
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to this extent, that a ship has been chartered, in which the 
convalescent, who are sufficiently strong to embark, are to 
be sent to sea to cruise for a month or six weeks, in hopes 
that the sea air may restore them. It w'ill do them good, no 
doubt ; but I fear most of the poor fellows are too far gone 
ever to recover their healtL 

The ship chartered is the ‘ Abberton,' of 600 tons, and she 
is expected to an-ive in a few days. 

I, not being an invalid, although feeling sadly in want of a 
breath of fresh air, had little hope of being able to get a Iwrth 
on board ; but happening to be dining with the Colonel when 
the good news of the expected ship un-ived, I ventuanl to 
suggest, in a half joking manner, that 1 thought it rather a 
rash proceeding to send a ship to sea with a whole cargo of 
invalids, and without one officer, at least, in sound lumlth to 
look after them. 

“ One word for them ami two for yourself, young gentle- 
man,” replied the Colonel, .smiling gfH»d-humouitHlly ; “for if I 
mistake not, you aiv about the only sound officer I have 
remaining. Would you like Uj go ?' 

“That I would, sir I replied, joyfully. “You know 1 
am partly ampliibious, and enjoy a cruise more than anything 
ill the world.'’ 

" Well, so be it,” replied the Colonel, kindly ; “ you Imve 
heretofore done your work like a man, and although you have 
not yet broken down under it, a cruise on your ‘ native 
element,’ as yon call it, will do you good ; so be off and 
pack up your kit, for the ship may arrive at any ntoment” 

You may be sure I did not wait to be bidden twice ; but, 
thanking the Colonel heartily, I rushed off to make ray pre- 
parations, with a lighter heart than I have felt for many a 
long day. 
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A CBUI8I TO THE NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

Mnmlijmtamj Monday^ A uguM 26<A. — OUK ship, the ‘ Abbertou,’ 
bus arrived, and the orders are to embark to-morrow. 

' Our party consists of the Colonel’s wife (Mrs. Reed) ; our 
surgeon (Dr. Radford), with his wife and child ; Captain 
Shorty and Lieutenants Day and Pender ; our assistant-sur- 
geon (Dr. Maxwell), and 150 men. 

Captain Short Ixjiug an advanced convalescent — ^what a 
Twee<i lishonnan would call ‘ a weel-mendtHl kelt ’ — and senior 
officer, nominally takes command of the party ; but I, as 
second in command, virtually do the duty. Dr. Radford, 
being on the sick list, the assistont-suigeon (Maxwell) is in 
cliaige of the sick. 

Our captain (Mr. Slmttleworth) has been on shore to re- 
j)ort himself, and receive his orders. 

Our orders are to go to sea, and cruise in the Bay of 
Bengal, or elsewhere, for six weeks ; the officer in command 
of the troops having a roving commission to go where he 
chooses — subject, however, to the approval of the captain, who, 
being responsible for the safety of his ship' and crew, may 
object to undertake any intricate or dangerous navigation. 

The idea of thus going to sea for a six weeks’ crom^ in a 
600-ton ycukt, with an experienced seaman as sailing-nustear, 
rejoiced my heart ; and knowing how important it is, on a loi^ 
cruise, to be on friendly terms wifli your captain — or, in this 
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instance, * sailing-master’ — I invited Captain Shuttloworth to 
partake of a friendly glass of grog in my quarters, and talk 
the matter over. 

Here, with a chart of the Bay of Bengal spread out before 
us, we gravely discussed the important subject of our route. 

I have always had a great longing to visit the Nicobar and 
Andaman Islands, and proposed that we should do so. 

The captain rather demurred. He had never visited either 
of these groups of islands ; the navigation among the 
Nicobars is intricate, and, without the aid of an experienced 
pilot, dangerous ; and the inliabitonts of the Andamans being 
unmitigated savages, and reputed cannibals, he did nut much 
fency going among such ‘ darned niggers.’ I managed, how- 
ever, to overrule his objections ; and it was finally decided 
that my plan should be adopted. 

Tuesday, 27/A. — I embarked with the men, and gpt the 
poor fellows made as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit. The water on this coast is so shallow that a ship of 
600 tons cannot approach nearer than about seven mUes ; and, 
when viewed from the shore, ajipears ‘ hull down.’ 

We embarked in large flat-bottomed boats, which were 
punted out — that is, pushed along with poles'— till w* were 
within a mile of the ship, when, the water becoming deeixu, 
the crew took to their oan^ and palled their unwieldy cmfts 
alongside — a very tedious mode of progreesion. 

Wednesday, 28/A. — Mrs. Itced, the Badibrds, Shovl^ wd the 
other officers, came on board ; but we were prevented from 
sailing immediately in consequence of the doctor having 
ordered some of the men who had embarked to be sent back 
and exchanged for others. The Colonel and several other 
officers dined with ns, and went on shore in the evening. 

The poor Colonel requires chao^ of air as much as any 
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of US ; bat> being commandant of the station, be is too zealous 
a soldier to leave bis post 

Thundcuy, idth. — Up aucbor at daybreak. Tbe good ship 
‘ Abberton’ very slow in getting under weigh. 

Altbongb 1 am not a sulor by profession, 1 know enough 
of nautical matters to be aware whether a ship is smartly 
handled or not ; and the way in which our ship was handled 
ou this occasion led me to the conclusion that our gallant 
skipper is a bit of a lubber. And so he proved to be. But 
I was glad to find, on further acquaintance, that, except on 
state occasions, he rarely attempted to work the ship himself, 
leaving this duty to his first mate, a smart little fellow, and 
a thorough good seaman. 

First |iart of the morning nearly a dead calm. At 8 aji. 
a breeze sprang up which soon carried us out of sight of land; 
and before sundown, we were bowling along merrily with a 
stiflf breeze from S. by W. 

FHday, 30<A. — ^Wind S. by W., strong breezes and heavy 
swell Overtook and spoke a small French brig bound for 
Pondicherry. At 2 P.M. spoke the ship ‘Spartan,’ bound to 
Calcutta, having sailed from Liverpool on the 13th April 

Poor Mrs. Keed still suflering from sea-sickness ; the others 
doing well, and beginning to have regular salt-water appetites. 

Saturday, Zlst . — Blowing fresh, with sharp squalls ; a case 
of double-reefed topsails ; not so much swell as we had 
yesterday. 

Sunday, Sept. Ist — Squally, with heavy rain, which pre- 
vented our having divine service on deck. 

During the 2d and 3d, squally weather, with heavy 
showers. 

Wedimday, — ^At 12 o’clock noon, made the ialand of 

Camicobar, the northernmost of the Nicobar group. 
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The captain, having never been hero before, and having no 
pilot, stood in shore as far as he could venture, and then 
coasted along in search of a safe anchorage. A heavy sea on, 
with sharp squalls and alternate calms ; so kept the ship under 
easy sail. There was a strong current running in the opposite 
direction to the wind, which knocked up a nasty cross sea. 
The ship laboured ranch, particularly during the lulls, when 
she pitched her bows under water, and once or twice took in 
water through the stern-ports. At ?..M. we doubled a rocky 
point in the midst of a tearing squall, accompanied by such 
heayj' rain that we. could not see the land, althfuigh it was 
within 500 yards of u.s ; and just as the squall clearetl up, we 
rounded-to cleverly in a snug little sheltert^d bay in the N.W. 
end of the island. 

“ Stand by the anchor, forward, theif,” 

“ All ready, sir." 

“ Let go." Whirr ! s|)las}i ! away went 2,5 fathoms of 
chain cable ; and the good ship * Abbe r( on' lay ‘as .snug as 
a duck in a mill-pond’ in 10 fathoms water, ajid within 3(M) 
yards of the coral beach. 

Abreast of u.s was a snug little cluster of huts, peeping 
out from among a grove of cocoa-nut trees, and looking pic- 
turesque exceedingly. 

We had hardly got the sails furled before two canoes full 
of natives came off to us ; and, resting on their paddle with- 
in about five yanls of the ship, threw some (Kicoamots into 
the chains at the same time making signs of fnendship ; but 
they would not venture to approach nearer, although we 
showed them some tobacco, hatchets, b^da, and other articles 
to tempt them. On my going over the side to pick up the 
cocoa-nuts they had thrown into the chains, they appeared to 
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be seized witii a sudden panic, and paddled off, jabbering like 
a lot of brightened monkeys. 

As far as we could see, the natives appear to be a fine tall 
race of men, of a dark copper colour, but ridiculously fat — 
particularly about the breasts — so much so, that on first seeing 
them we mistook them for women ; the more so, that the men 
wear their hair long, parted in the middle, and hanging over 
their shoulders ; whereas, as we afterwards ascertained, the 
women have their hair cropped close to their heads — a very 
tinbecoming style of ‘ coiffure.’ 

' The men go entirely naked, with the exception of a narrow 
strip of blue cotton cloth, not more than two inches wide, 
which, after being wound round the loins, is passed between 
the legs, and fastened in the ginlle behind ; a yard or two of 
the strip of cotton being allowed to trail upon the ground, 
like a tail — he who can display the longest tail being con- 
sidered the best dressed man.* 

They have no trace of beard or moustache. Their features 
are as hideously ugly as can lie well conceived ; their teeth 
are jet black, and their great gaping mouths and lips are 
stained blocal-red from chewing lietel-nut This, with their 
savage looks and gestures — to say notliing of their long tails 
— gives them a ferocious and animal-like appearance. 

Their canoes are well shaped and neatly finished. They 

* Apropos of tails, 1 find in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,' rol. iiL page 151, 
the following note to a paper on the Nicobar Itlanda, affording a coriaiui 
example of the sort of foundation upon which even the most niarrelloBS tales 
of ancient traTcIlers ore generally found to rest ; — 

" A traveller named Keoping, a Swede, who sailed to the East Indies in a 
Dutch ship, in the year 1647, and anchored off Ute Nicobar Islands, relates, 
tAot ht ditecmrtd mm with iailg, lUt thorn of eaU, md whidt Ihig moped m. 
the eame manner " — as eats — I auppoac, he meana 
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are formed by hollowing ont the trunk of a tree. They have 
a high ornamented prow, and are steadied by an out-rigger 
without which they have not sufficient stability to float 
upright They are propelled by short light paddles ; and as 
they do not draw more than a few inches of water, they shoot 
along with wonderful rapidity. They are of all sizes, from 
six, to thirty or forty feet in length. 

The island is covered with cocoa-nut palms, and other 
trees, growing down to the water^s edg& Tlie clfect is very 
picturesque, and, wth the groups of canoes manned by savages 
in the foreground, brought vividly to my recollection certain 
coloured prints of Cook’s Voyages, wliich used to be the 
wonder and admiration of my childhood. 

On consulting that valuable book, ‘ Horsburgh's Sailing 
Instructions,’ we find the inliabitants of the Nicobar Islands 
described as being, some of them, openly hostile to strangers, 
others apparently friendly, but all of them more or less 
treacherous. As we do not yet know to which of these 
classes our satanic-looking friends with the tails may belong, 
we have taken the precaution to guard against surprise by 
mounting sentries with loaded arms, one at each gangway, and 
two others on the {K>op and forecastle. 

This I consider a proper and necessary precaution. But 
I think our ‘skipper’ has made a mistake in firing a 
carronade — which he did at sunset — to show' that bis ship is 
armed. 

If the natives prove hostile, we can surely hold our own 
against them without making so much noise about it ; and if 
they are friendly, this demonstration of physical force will 
only tend to frighten them, and make them suspicious. 

Thimday, 5th , — It is as I expected. The natives appear 
to have been frightened by our warlike demonstrations. No 
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canoes came off to us this morning, nor were any natives seen 
upon the beach. 

Having waited till about noon, without seeing any signs 
of life upon the island, a party of ua went on shore in one of 
the ship’s boats, armed of course, but showing a white flag — 
a sign of friendship, wliich I believe is understood by all 
savages. 

Presently two or three natives emerged from the woods, 
and approached us cautiously, making friendly signs. We, 
having laid down our arms, went forward to meet them, 
shook hands with them cordially, and having presented them 
with some tobacco, and a few empty bottles, we were soon on 
the most friendly terms. After a deal of talking and shaking of 
hands, they conducted us with much ceremony to their huts, 
each of them leading one of us by the hand. Here we were 
soon surrounded by natives, bringing shells, fruit, pigs, poultry, 
yams, eta, which they bartered for tobacco, old cutlasses, 
knives, nails, empty bottles, and fish-hooks ; and a brisk trade 
was soon estuhlished- They did not appear to care for beads, 
and set little value on rupees, which they only use as orna- 
ments to hang round their necks. I found I could get more for 
a leaf of tobacco than for a ru^ice. ^\^lat they appear to value 
most is a cutlass ; for an old rusty blade, which had been con- 
demned as unserviceable, the captain got five fine hogs. Our 
visitors were at first clamorous for tobacco ; but finding that 
after the first civilities had passed we were determined to give 
‘ notliing for nothing,’ they left off begging, and never asked 
for tobacco nor anything else without offering an equivalent 
in exchanga The only disagreeable part of the interview was 
being obliged to shake hands with each new comer — a cere- 
mony which they would on no account dispense with. 

We saw neither women nor dxildren. I suppose th^ 

2 F 
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have been sent inland to be out of harm’s way, in the event 
of our not proving friendly visitors. 

We found two or three men among the natives who could 
speak a little English. The little they knew, having l)een 
picked up from the crews of ships which occasionally touch 
here for cocoa-nuts or water, is not exactly ‘ Queen’s English,’ 
and is pretty strongly spiced with ‘strange oatlis but it 
answers the purpose and proves useful. 

Tlie best educated man, in this respect, was a consequen- 
tial-looking fellow, who introduced himself to us as ‘ Captain 
Macintosh.’ On his head he wore an old glazal sailor’s hat ; 
the only other piece of clothing he possessed was a raggetl 
blue jacket, rather a tight fit, and decidedly short os to the 
sleeves. All below this — with the exception of a tail, long 
enough to distinguish him ns a ‘ swell’ of the first water — 
was ‘ beauty unadorned.’ One could not help fancying tla^ 
gentleman had begun to dn?s3 himself at the wixmg end. 
Swaggering up to me with a strut that made his tail wag in 
a graceful manner, he seized my hand, and giving me a 
hearty slap on the shoulder, e.xclaimed — 

“ Ah ! Jack, ma boy, how you do ? I)-— d glad see you — I 
you friend — ^j'ou ma friend. D — my eye, that all right — eh ?” 

The natives do not appear to have any distinction of rank 
among themselves, except that of ‘ Ca[rtaiu a title assumed 
by all those who have a smattering of English, and of which 
they appear not a little proud. 

After seeing all that was to be seen about the village, T 
took my rifle and strolled two or three miles inland to explore 
the country, escorted by two natives, for no one of them would 
venture to accompany me alone. At first, we were mutually 
suspicious of each other, the natives marching one on each 
side of m(^ naked cutlass in hand — looking very much as if 
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they jgrere escorting a prisoner ; and I, with a brace of pistols 
in ray belt, carrying ray rifle at full cocli^ ready for action at 
a momrait’s notica 

Hus feeling of suspicion, however, soon wore off ; and one 
of ray friends, who spoke a little English, and called himself 
‘ Captain Norris,’ became so familiar tliat, after slapping me 
on the back, and assuring me that he was my friend, he ended 
by whipping a cheroot out of my mouth and taking a pull at 
it without saying ‘ by your leava' 

Tlie island, as far as 1 could judge — for I am no geologist 
—appeared to be entirely comjwsedof corah Tlie country, as 
fal* as my walk extended, was clothed with dense forest-jungle, 
intermixed with patches of long grass, and traversed by well- 
marked footpaths, leading probably from one village to another. 
The trees swarmed with pigeons of various kinds, but I met 
with no other birds, except minas. I saw numbers of wild 
pigs ; but these the natives requested me not to shoot, as they 
arts with the exception of a few domestic dogs and poultry, 
the only live stock on the island, and form their principal 
article of food. 

In the neighbourhood of the villages these pigs become 
half domesticated, being regularly fed with cocoa-nuts, which 
are cut down, split in two, and left upon the ground for their 
use. In the interior, however, they are quite wild, and when 
disturbed, start away with a savage gnmt, like the wild boar 
of the mainland. They ai-e, however, quite a distinct animal 
from the true wild hog, being of various colours, and formed 
exactly like the domestic pig, to which animal they evidently 
owe their origin. Tlie tusks of some of the males are of an 
enormous size — twice as long as those of any wild boar — ^but 
so much curved that their points turn downwards, thus ren- 
dering them useless as offensive weapons. The cocoa-nut diet 
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seems to agree with them, for they become enormously fet,. 
the pork is the hnest flavoured I have ever tasted. The way in 
which the natives kill them is by watching behind a tree, and 
spearing them as they come to feed on the cocoa-nuts, which 
have been purposely placed witliin easy throwing distance. 
They must also have some method of taking them alive, as 
numbers of live pigs were brought in for barter, with their legs 
tied together, and slung upon a bamboo. 

The jungle is compo.sed of large forest trees — some of which 
are of an enonuons size — intennixed with ojocoa-nut, lime, 
orange, citron, cashew-nut, and other fruit trees, growing in 
the greatest profusion. I’ine-apples are also met with, and 
yams are plentiful, but all grow in u state of nature ; the 
natives being either ignorant of the art of agriculture, or too 
lajy to practise it. 

On our return to the village? the natives crowded round 
me, eager to examine my rifle, and requested me to fire it off 
that they might sec the effect. 1 accordingly discharged it at 
an old canoe, which was lying on the beach about 100 j-ards 
from the huts, and great was their astonishment when, on 
going to examine it, they found that the bullet had passed 
through both sides. 

JMy friend. Captain Norris, appeared to he rather frightened 
at the idea of having trusted himself in the company of a 
man armed with so formidable a weapon ; and conui^ up to 
me, with an hysterical g^le— between a laugh and a cry— 
patted me on the back, exolainiing — 

“That all fun, eh? I your flneod-- you my fiiendl — 
No make fri^t 1 — No make ktU— eh ?” 

I returned the friendly pat, assuring him that it was all 
fun, that I considered him a capital fellow ; in fimt my most 
particular friend ; and to set his mind at rest gave him the 
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:<i^iaiged rifle to carry. This mark of confidence quite 
tf^ilHirod liim, and he led me back to the huts, carrying the 
rifle over his shoulder, grinning with delight, and patting me 
on the back all the way. 

In the evening we were astonished by seeing a European 
coming off to the ship in a native canoe. He proved to be 
the master of a small brig which had come to the island to 
tnule for cocoa-nuts, and having heard of our arrival he had 
paid us a visit for the purpose of obtaining some medicine. 
He informed us that our present anchorage was not a safe 
one at this season, and admed us to move round to the other 
side of the island where his vessel lay. This we intend to 
do as soon as w'e have got our water on board. 

Ft'iday, Gth . — All hands employed getting water on board. 
The natives vciy obliging, assisting the men to fill the casks, 
and roll them down to the boats. Rather a hea\y surf on 
the beacli, which renders this operation somewhat difficult 

The ladies iuUinded to have landed to-day, but were afraid 
to venture through the surf ; so we went on shore without 
them ; and it was as svell we did so, for both our boats were 
netirly swamped, and one of them liad her bottom stove in. 

We found a large assemblage of natives at the village, all 
eager to bailor their little stock of goods for tobacco, knives, 
cutlasses, etc., and a brisk trade was soon established. The 
captain purchased a good supply of hogs, yams, and fruit, for 
sea stock ; and the officers invested largely in shells, coral, 
ambergris, tortoise-shell, spears, bows and arrows, and other 
curiosities. 

We shot a number of pigeons, which we found excellent 
eating. I observed four varieties, all different from those 
found on the mainland. The only one I have been able to 
identify is the Nicobar pigeon (Oolumba Nicdbarina)^ a very 
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handsome bird, about half as lai^o again as our common 
wood-pigeon ; the plumage a brilliant golden green, with 
metallic lustre, and the neck clothed with long hackles like 
those of a cock. Another beautiful variety — which, from its 
small size, I take to bo a species of turtle-dove — is of a rich 
chestnut bro>vn, marked with black bars, not unlike the plum- 
age of a woodcock. Besides the pigeons, I observed num- 
bers of a yellow species of thrush — known in India as the 
mango-bird — and a beautiful variety of the miua, several of 
which the natives brought for sale in neatly-made wicker 
cages. Wo also saw a few paroquets, but no monkeys, nor 
any other animal, exaq)t the wild pigs before mentioned. 

Among the fruits and vegetables bought for sale, were 
cocoa-nuts, yams, bananas, papais, shaddocks, citrons, oranges, 
lemons, limes, pine-apples, cashew-nuts, betel-nuts, clulUes, 
and sugar-cane. 

The natives, thus liberally supplied by the hand of nature 
with not only the necessaries, but many of the luxuries of 
life — and this without any labour on their part — are, as might 
be expected, fat, indolent, and luxurious. Eating, drinking 
palm-wine, smoking, and sleeping, appear to be their only 
occupations. Their fcjod consists of pork— of which they can 
always command an unlimited supply — yams, cocoa-mits, and 
other fruit. They seem to be too lazy even to catch tlio 
fish which abound on the coast ; at least we have never seen 
any of them so employed, nor have we observed any fish- 
bones about their huts, although the fish-spears we find 
among them would seem to indicate that they ootatsionally 
vary their bill of fare with a little fish. They are passiemately 
fond of tobacco — which, however, they do not grew for them- 
selves — and as long as a leaf of it can be procured, they 
are never without a cheroot in their mouths. 
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.. We have not yet seen any of their women or children. 

Owing to the heavy surf, we have only succeeded in 
getting half of the water-casks on board to-day, so must 
remain hero another night, although our anchorage is by no 
means so well shelteitNl as we could wish. 

Satiord/iy, 7th . — It blew hard during the night, and the 
ship pitched so heavily as to take in water through the stem- 
ports of the after cabin. High time for us to be off. If it comes 
on to blow in-shoixi, we shall be ‘ in a fix.' 

We shipped the remainder of the water-casks by 9 
AM., w'hen we immediately got under weigh, and coasted 
round to the lee side of the island, where the little brig is 
lying. Here we found a beautiful sheltered bay, where no 
wind can touch us, and came to anchor about 1 P.M., abreast 
of a remarkably picturesque village. The captain and some 
of the oftioers went on shore, and bntught off a good bag of 
pigeons for dinner. I felt lazy, and remained on board. 

^und<iy, Hth . — We had divine service on boaixl, after wliich 
the liidies intended to have landed to hunt for shells ; but 
our only i-emaining boat, in landing some of the men to wa.sh 
their clothes, got stove in, and before she could be repaired, 
it was too late to leave the shi|>, so they were once more dis- 
appointed. 

I landed in a native canoe, and amused myself by assist- 
ing to padtlle. Tlie awkward way in which I set about this 
at first greatly amused my friends with the tails, who laughed 
heartily ; but, after a little practice, I got into the way of it, 
and did my share of the work as well as any of them. 

1 spent the forenoon in w'andering about the village, visit- 
ing the huts, inspecting the arms, household utensils, eta, 
which I found there, and picking up all the informaUon I 
could from a gentleman named ‘ Captain Neptune,’ who, in 
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consideratioii of being able to speak a few words of English, 
took upon himself to do the honours of the village, and to act 
as my cicerone. 

Here, for the first time, I saw some women and children. 
The women are, if possible, still more hideous than the men ; 
and, as if to make themselves as ill-favoured as possible, they 
cut their hair off close to the bend. Their only dress consists 
of a fringe of sbft silky grass, about a foot deep, dei)ending 
from a platted girdle of the same material, w'hich is fastened 
round the loins ; they do not wear tails like the men. 

I found the natives very friendly ; cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
and palm-wine, were offered to me wherever I w'ent ; and 
they seemed rather pleased at the interest I took in visiting 
their huts, and examining their anns and fishing-tackle. 

In one hut I found a man and his wife, with a lot of chil- 
dren, at dinner, and was |K)litely invited to squat on the floor, 
and join their mess. Tliis consisted of bits of pork, boiled with 
plantains, and served up in an oblong wooden trough, not 
over clean, round which we sat, and hel|)ed ourselves with our 
hands. Tlie mess looketl rather like pig’s meat, but did not 
taste at all bad, the cocoa-nut-fed pork being excellent. The 
children — mistaking me probably for an ogre — bolted the 
moment I entered the hut, and hid themselves in comers like 
young rats. I dragged one of them from hb hiding-place, 
and tried hard to make friends with him ; but in this I failed 
signally. He screamed, and kicked, and bit, like a young 
savage as he was, till I was obliged to let him go^ when he 
speedily hid himself again in some dark comer. I was 
astonisiied to find that the mother was not at all alarmed by 
my proceedings, but rather eiyoyed the fun, lauding heartily 
at the gallant defence made by her savage little cub. 

Tlie huts are of a peculiar constroction, and look like 
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gigantic boe-hives supported upon pilkts. The under part is 
open all round, and from the top is suspended a Ixmid about six 
feet long, hung like a swing. Here the men spend the greater 
part of the daj, taking gentle exercise in their swing, and 
sipping palm-wine ; the everlasting cheroot between their lips, 
and their eyes half closed, like those of a cat basking in the 
sun. A native, in this position, is the most perfect picture of 
listless idleness that can well be imagined — a fine specimen 
of the ‘ noble savage,’ enjoying life at his ease. The upper 
part of the hut — ^the house itself in fact — is neatly thatched, 
and the flooring formed of split bamboo, woven together like 
basket-work ; this is made strong enough to afibrd secure 
footing, but is, at the same time, sufficiently elastic to make a 
comfortable resting-place — the only bed, as far as I could see, 
used by the natives. To this part of the house you ascend 
through a sort of trap -door, or hatchway, by means of a ladder, 
llound the sides of the huts, spears, knives, bows and arrows, 
and other implements, are neatly arranged, intermixed with 
the skulls of the hogs they have killed ; but whether these 
are merely kept as tropliies, or whether there is any super- 
stitious observance connected with them, I was unable to 
ascertain — my friend, ' Captain NeptuneV stock of English 
not being sufficient to afford an explanation. All the huts I 
visited appeared to be kept remarkably neat and clean. 

Every native I saw was armed with a cuthiM blade, divested 
of the lult, and lapped round the hut-end with cocoa-nut 
fibre, so as to form a handle after his own fashion. This 
appears to be their most serviceable tool as well as weapon. 
With it they cut cocoa-nuts, hew down trees, fashion their 
canoes, and, in short, do eveiyilung where a cutting-tool is 
required. Every man is armed with one, and never moves a 
yard from home without it ; aud this is the only thing they 
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cannot be induced to part with in the way of barter. Besides 
these, the only weapons I observed among them were light 
throwing-spears, like the assegais of the Kaffers, with which 
they kill the wild hog ; various kinds of fish-spears, small 
bows and arrows, which tliey say they also use for killing 
fish ; and cross-bows, with long slender arrows for shooting 
birds. They are evidently not a warlike people, and are more 
given to good living than hard fighting. 

Monday, dlh . — We were rather sur^irised this morning by 
seeing a strange ship work into the bay, and come to anchor 
close to us ; the more so, as she carried a flag which no one 
on board could make out ; it was white, with a scarlet peacock 
emblazoned in the centra As soon as her sails were furled, 
the captain, an American, came on board our ship, when we 
learnt that she is the ‘Tigran’ from Itangofui, Iwaring the 
Burmese flag, and that she has come to these islands to pro- 
cure a cargo of cocoa-nuts. She is a fine new ship of 400 
tons ; and, as the captain informed us, was built and rigged — 
iron-work, cordage, and sails included — by native Burmese. 

The captain of the ‘ Tigran,’ and her owner, an Armenian 
merchant, dined with us. Tlie former appears to be an 
intelligent well-informed man. He has been trading among 
these islands for the last six years ; and, in the course of con- 
versation, I managed to obtain from him some information 
regarding the inhabitants. He says they do not appear to 
have any form of religion, nor any object of worship. But 
that they believe in a future state appears probable from the 
ceremonies practised at the burial of the dead. The body of 
the deceased is placed in a laige box, ox the hull of an old 
canoe, together with the carcass of a pig — which is slaughtered 
for the occasion — and a good supply of yams and cocoa-nuts, 
t(^ther with spears, paddles, cutlasses, and other things 
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which are supposed likely to prove useful in the next world. 
Tlie box is buried in the centre of the villt^ the spot being 
marked by a piece of bamboo stuck into the ground, with a 
strip of cloth fastened to the upper end like a flag; and after 
a few years, when the body is completely decomix)sed, it is 
dug up ; the bones are thrown aside in the woods, and the 
spears, cutlasses, etc., are restored to their former owners. How 
far this account may bo correct I know not ; I merely give 
it as I received it. 

One of our men died last niglit, and was buried this 
morning on shore. I went to visit him about half an hour 
before he expired, and read to him the prayers appointed for 
the visitation of the sick ; the jTOor fellow was conscious to 
the last, and thanked me gratefully for going to see him. I 
was gla<l to remark that the prayers appeared to soothe and 
con)fort him in his la.st moments. 

We got under weigh, and steered for the island of Terressa, 
M'hich we exjtect to reach to-monwv morning. 
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CRUISE TO THE NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

{C<nUinued.) 

Tuesday, lO^A — At daylight, this morning, we were abreast 
of the island of Battynialve, a small uninhabiteil island, said to 
abound with wild hog ; but the coast i.s so rocky, and there is 
so much surf, that the captain did not consider it safe to 
attempt landing ; so we paa.sed on without stopping to explore 
it, which I was rather anxious to do. We also passed the 
island of Chowrey, from whence several large canoes, canydng 
from twenty to thirty men each, came off to us, and bartered 
shells and coral for tobacco. Alwut noon, we came to anchor 
on the east side of tlie island of Tonussa, m a laige semicircular 
bay, where we are well sheltered from any uind likely to blow 
at this season. 

We are lying within a cable’s length of the beach, in twenty- 
five fathoms of water ; and so bold is the coast that, as far as 
depth of water is concerned, we might have moored the ship 
to the trees on shore. 

To the eastward of us lies the little island of Bompolca, 
distant about four miles. It is high and well wooded, and is 
not only a picturesque object from our anchorage, but affords 
good shelter during the N.E. monsoon. 

Soon after we had come to anchor, we were boarded by 
‘ Captain Malbrook,' who reported himself as being the head 
man of the island, and a person of some importance. He is 
a respectable-looking old savage dressed in a shirt and 
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trowsers. It appears that he has been recognised as chief of 
the island by the Danish resident at the island of Nancowrie ; 
and, in virtue of his office, has been entrusted with the Danish 
flag, and invested with a badge of office in the form of a foot- 
man’s silver-headed cane — ^a distinction of which he appears 
to be not a little proud 

1 observed several women in the canoes which came off 
to-day — the first I have seen afloat — and quite as ill-favoured 
as their sisters at Camicobar. 

Another man died to-day, and I went on shore to bury 
Jiim in the evening. I was much stntek with the good feeling 
evinced by the natives on this occasion. They not only in- 
sisted on the body being buried in the centre of their village 
— as is the custom among themselves — but assisted in digging 
the grave ; and seeing that the body was about to be com- 
mitted to the earth, merely sewed up in a hammock, they made 
signs fur us to stop ; and one of them, seizing a hatchet carried 
by one of the sailors, proceeded to cut up a small canoe which 
was lying on the beach, and formed an ingenious sort of coffin, 
by placing the Ixnly in one half, and covering it over with the 
other. They appeared quite to understand the solemn natore 
of the burial seivdce ; and while I was reading it, they stood 
round us in a circle, with their arms folded, and their heads 
hanging down, as if mourning for a friend. 

It w^as so dark by the time the grave was finished, that I 
was obliged to procure some of the torches which the native 
use for spearing fish at night, and have them lighted to enable 
me to read the service. 

It was a very striking scene — ^wild and picturesque in the 
extreme. The spot selected for the grave was overshadowed 
by a group of stately cocoa-nut |»lms ; the night was stiU as 
death ; not a leaf stirred ; and no sound was heard save the 
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vAeaoi moaning sonud of the surf, as it bndce slowly and at 
TOgolaT intervals i^nst the beach, like the tolling of a passing 
helL Our stately ship, with her spars and rigging showing 
in strong relief against a starry sky, lay with her hull in deep 
shadow, like a sleeping leviatlian, a dark and shapeless mass, 
save when an occasional light, flashing through ao open port, 
shot a gleam of quivering light over the dark glassy waves. 
Aronnd us, the graceful stems of the palm-trees, illuminaU'd 
by the light of the torches, shone like pillars of silver ; while 
the bright green leaves overhead sparkled like emeralds. The 
wild appearance of the group of savage.s which surrounded 
our little party — their uncouth feature's now flashing out 
brightly in the torchlight, and again relapsing into gloom, 
when their glittering eyeballs alone were visible — would have 
formed a good study for Rembrandt. And so death-like was 
the silence, that when I began to read the funeral serv’ia*, I 
almost started at the sound of my own voice. 

As soon as the grave was filled, our friend ‘ Malbrook ’ 
stuck up a slip of bamltoo at each end of it, attaching to them 
little flags, to form which he tore up a pit-ce wf blue clotl», an 
article of no small value among these poor people I was so 
much struck by his syraiMvthetic and friendly liehaviour on 
this occasion that 1 begged his acceptanco of a little present, 
but this he, as well as all the other nativea, refused, almost 
indignantly ; apparently ejuite hurt at being oflered any remu- 
neration for their friendly assistance — a lesson which might 
be studied with advantage by some of their more eniighfrmed 
neigbbonrs. 

Wednesday, llih . — Tire ladies intended to have gone on 
shore to-day ; but the weather being wet and squally, wo all 
remained on board, and employed ourselves in writing journals 
and sketching. 
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‘Capita Malbrook’ came off in a canoe to pay hia 
respects. He bad not the slightest objection to receive 
presents this morning ; so wo rigged him out in a long chintz 
dressing-gown, which reached to his heels, and crowned him 
with a smart glazed hat, having the name of the ship em- 
blazoned in gilt letters on the front ; mid, thus accoufred, we 
inarched the old gentleman round the deck, brandishing his 
silver-headed cane like a drum-major, and looking ‘every inch 
a king.’ After presenting him with a cutlass and some other 
valuables, and having served out a glass of grog and a bundle 
of cheroots to each of his boat’s crew, we piped to man the side, 
and handed our illustrious visitor into his canoe with all due 
ceremony. He was evidently much pleased with liis recep- 
tion ; and being rather elevated by sundiy glasses of grog which 
he had imbibtHl during his visit, went off as happy as a prince, 
shouting, clapping his hands, and singing snatches of ‘ Mal- 
brook ’ at the t<*p of his voice. 

Thttrsclay, 12<A. — ]Mrs. Eeed and Mrs. Eadford went on 
.shore kwlay, for the first time. Captain Shuttleworth and 1 
{iccompaiiied them, and the other gentlemen went on a voyage 

discovery to the island of Ilomjioka in native canoes. 

The day was beautifully calm. The small rippling waves 
kissed the coral beach wdth a gentle murmur ; and our li^it 
gig, as it glided swiftly towanis the shore, appeared to float 
in air, so perfectly transpment was the water. Forty feet 
l>cneatli us, beds of coral glowed with ail the colours of the 
rainbow ; and shoals of fish, of the most brilliant hu^ darted 
about, flashing like meteors in the sunlit sea. As I lay 
gazing over the gunwale of the boat in a deblgbtfal dreamy 
sort of reverie, all the dull realities of every-day life were 
forgotten ; and I was beginning to people the crystal depths 
with mermaids and soa-nymphs, combing their flowing Wlf««, 
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and disporting themselves amidst the magnificent branches of 
many-coloured coral — ^which might well have graced the en- 
chanted cave of mermaid or fairy queen — when I was roused 
from my dream by the grating of the boat’s keel, as she touched 
the beach, and jumped up to hand the ladies on shore. 

Having landed, we proceeded to the village, to pay our 
respects to ‘ Captain Malbrook’ He did not at first make his 
appearance ; mid the people gave us to understand, by signs, 
tliat the captain was dressing himself in his rol>es of state to 
receive us. 

Presently the gioat ‘ Malbrook ’ issued from his hut, clothed 
in his chintz dressing-gown and glazed hat, which he dolled 
gallantly as he bowed to the ladies ; and extending his dirty 
withered paw to shake hands, exclaimeil — 

“How you do, ma friend? D you eye! hope you 

very well, sar." 

This polite salutation fortunately exhausted worthy ‘Mal- 
brook’.s ’ stock of English, after delivering which he held his 
peace, and behaved with the utmost propriety. But the 
second in command — liis prime minister, I .suppc^c^ — whose 
only dress consisted of an old battered tarpaulin bat and a 
tail, was unfortunately a better linguist, and the most bois- 
terous, forward, disagretiable fellow 1 ever met with. He 
kept slapping me on the back, shaking hands, and laughing 
immoderately at my going about with two 'gals,’ as he called 
the ladies — for the captain, liaving gone off to look for pigeons, 
bad left them both in my charge. Pointing to one of the 
ladies, he inquired — 

“That you wife, ma friend? B — my ey«i! fine gal 

that — too much good wife maka* 

1 told him — ^rather to the astonishiuent ot the ladies— 
that they were loth my wives ; upon which he exclainied — 
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“ Ha, ma friend ! what for two wife got ? — ^that no good ! 
One mmi one wife, that plenty. One gal you wife, one gal 
my wife — ^tliat good.” 

Thns he went on laughing, talking, and swearing, to the 
great annoyance of the ladies, who at last became rather 
frightened; till, after many fruitless attempts to stop his 
mouth, I lost all patience, knocked off his hat, and gave him 
a cuff on the side of his head. 

Tlie poor fellow appeared quite thunderstruck by my 
sudden ebullition of temper ; but took it in good part, and 
Iwld his peace. 

I then explained to him that his stjde of conversation was 
disagreeable to the ladies, and that he must not talk any 
more English ; at wliich he ap|>eared mightily astonished, and 
not a little disconcerted, for he evidently prid^ himself on 
his choice collection of English phrases, and fancied he had 
l)oen making himself particularly agreeable. 

Old ‘Malbrook' offered us, as usual, cocoarnut milk to 
drink ; and by way of doing the thing in good style, he pre- 
sented it to the ladies in a dirty old wine-glass with the 
bottojn broken off. He evidently took great pride in this 
valuable utensil, and was much astonished at the bad taste of 
the ladies, who preferred drinking out of the cocoa-nut shell 

We saw several dogs in the village, and a goodly stock of 
domestic poultry ; all these animals, as well as the pigs, 
appear to feed almost exclusively upon cocoa-nuts, which the 
natives cut in two, and leave about for their usa The dogs 
are of a reddish-brown colour, with a smooth skin and upright 
ears, not unlike the common paxiali dog of India, but rather 
smaller ; they apjjear to be very gentle good-tempered animala 
It was amusing to watch the neat and u^nious mtuaner in 
which they managed to scoop out the contents of a cocoa^int 
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wiih the teeth of the lower jaw, cleaning out the shell as 
effectually as if it had been done with a spoon. They also 
display considerable dexterity in ascending and descending 
the ladders leading to the upper part of the huts, running up 
and down with as much ease as if they had been flights of 
steps. 

After seeing all that was to be seen about the village, and 
having been introduced to Lady Malbrook, a curiously ill- 
favoured old dame, we returned on board ; and, by way of a 
change, took the ladies off in a large native canoe, the light 
and gliding motion of which pleasetl them much. 

The ladies appear to think they have seen quite enough 
of savage society, and I do not think they will 1)0 in a hurry 
to repeat their visit to ‘Captain Malbrook’ and his loquacious 
prime minister. 

Friday, \Z(h . — Another man died last night, and was 
buried on shore tliis morning. Dr. hlaxwell and I went on 
shore, and killed a good bag of pigeons and a giecn snake. 1 
have now seen six varieties of pigeons on the.se islands. Tlie , 
Nicobar pigeon, wiiich I have before de8cril)ed ; the white 
nutmeg pigeon {Col. Litoralis), nearly as huge as the Nicobar 
pigeon, pure white, with the exception of the tips of the wings 
and tail, wiiich are black ; the common green parrot pigeon 
{Col, Vemans ) ; and three others which I have not as yet been 
able to identify. One is a large gray pigeon, with greenish 
wrings, nearly as large as the Nicobar pigeon ; another, rather 
smaller than the parrot pigeon, is a beauUfnl bird, spotted 
with green, blue, yellow, and red j and the other, which I have 
before mentioned, is of a chestnut colour, spotted and banded 
with black like a woodcock. 

1 bought a small canoe from one of the natives, to take 
home as a curiosity, and Dr. Maxwell and 1 paddled off 
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to tlie ship in our overladen bark — she being onljr chartond 
to cany one — amidst shouts of laughter from the natives, who 
were much amused at our awkward way of handling her in 
getting through the sur^ where we were once or twice nearly 
swamped. 

Saturday, 14/A. — ^Mr. Gall (the surgeon of the ship) went 
on shore with mo to-day to shoot pigeons, and I was wicked 
enough to persuade the poor little man to take a passa^ in 
my canoe, which — as I have before mentioned — being only 
chartered for one passenger, was overloaded with two, and 
therefore required rather delicate handling. The weather being 
perfectly calm, we got on pretty well — the poor little doctor, 
however, in a miserable state of terror, and, as he told me 
afterwards, wishing me and my canoe at the bottom of the 
Ked Sea He said nothing, but sat in the bottom of the little 
craft, with his knees doubled up to his chin, and paddled 
away * for the bare life,’ calculating that every vigorous 
stroke brought him so much nearer to the wished-for shore. 

The village to which we were bound being about two miles 
from the ship, poor Gall’s mettle was sorely tried before we 
reached our destination. He persevered, however ; and after 
many a halt, and many a weary groan, we at last reached the 
back of the surf ; but there his courage failed him. The surf 
was running rather high, and he swore he would not venture 
to cross it I told liim it was too late to think of this ; that 
land we must ; and, moreover, that unless he paddled with a 
will, we should certainly be swamped. The doctor, after a 
few minutes’ deliberation, took heart of grace, and graspiiig 
his paddle with a *do-or-die’ look, struck out like a little 
Hercules. The light canoe darted forward, apd mounting the 
crest of the first surf, glided over it like a duck. 

“ Well done, doctor ! Hurra for little *i£sculapiasr Give 
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her another shove like that when tlie next wave comes, and 
we are high and dry on the beadi.” 

But the poor little doctor had made his last effort ; nerv'es 
and sinews were alike exliausted ; his paddle was thrown in 
the bottom of the canoe ; his arms hung powerless by his 
sides ; and with open mouth and staring eyes, he watched the 
rapid approach of the coming surf. 

“ Pull, you little devil •’* 

No answer, but a wild vacant stan^. 

“ Well then, look out for .squalls, for here it coiiie.s,’’ 

“Oh dear, I can’t swim !” 

“Confimud you then, wh}' don't you pull for your life ?” 

But it was too late. On came the surf, its crest <)f white 
foam curling over our heads. Tlie canoe bn)ached to, and 
turned bottom up ; our guns, of course, went to the bottom, 
and the canoe, the little doctor, and I, rtdled along one over 
the other towanls the beach. Fortunately, there wen; lots of 
natives waiting to receive us, who rushed into the surf, and 
pulled us on shore ; the canoe was alstj hauled up. not much 
the worse for Ikt up.set, and some of the young fellow.s, who 
are almost amphihion.s, recoveretl our guns by diving for 
them. So, after all, 'we were not much the worse for our 
ujxset, except tlmt it spoiled our day’s shooting ; for which, 
by the way, I am not particularly sorry ; for our worthy 
captain, being a bit of a screw, lias given us nothing but 
pigeon.9 to eat for the last week, and we are getting rather 
tired of them. 

The little doctor, having satisfied himself that be was 
still in the land of the living, returned thanks for liis escajM', 
and then and there made a vow never again to trust himself 
in a one-man canoe — a vow which I shall never be guilty of 
tempting him to break— -so we signalled for the eaptain’s gig 
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to come on shore for him. I paddled the caaoe hack by 
myself— and spent the afternoon in drying and oUiug the 
guns, which were in a sad pickle. 

Some of the wild pigs brought on board for sea>-6tock 
broke loose to-day, and kicked up ‘ the devil’s delights.* 
They were regularly savage, charging and upsetting every- 
thing and everybody that came in their way ; tOl, having 
driven the crew into the rigging, and cleared the decks fore 
and aft, they jumped out of the port-holes, and swam towanls 
the shore. They were pursued by the boats and retaken, but 
not without a desiHirate resistance on their part 

Sunday, '\hlh . — We had divine service on board this 
morning. The boats were all hoisted in for the day, and no 
one went on shore. 

Monday, I6(h , — After breakfast, we got under weigh, bade 
adieu to Terressa, and steered for the island of Nancowiy. 
We made it about 2 P.M., but the weather being thick and 
8(juaHy, and the approach to the anchorage rather intricate, 
the captain was afraid to venture in ; so we wore ship, and 
stood back for our old berth at Caruicobar. Towards the 
evening we paased close under the lee of Bompoka, and as 
the weather looked threatening, and the ladies were anxious 
to have a quiet night’s rest after pitching about all day in 
a nasty cross sea, the captain agreed to anchor for the night ; 
but although we stood in close enough to have thrown a 
stone on shore, we could find no bottom with twenty-five 
fathoms ; so having made all snug for a squally night, we 
stood out to sea again under easy sail 

Tttesday, ITth . — Last night was squally and disagreeaUe, 
and proved that having dorible-Mefed the topsailB at sonaet 
was no unnecessary preemution. Passed Battymalve at 4 AJL, 
and dropped anchor in oar old berth at C^icobar about 10 
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AJi. The day being wet and stormy, no one went on shore 
except Dr. Maxwell. He returned in the afternoon thoronghly 
drenched, with a good bag of pigeons, and a young python, 
about seven feet long. I have remarked three varieties of 
snake on these islands — the green snake, three of which have 
been killed; this python; and a small black snake about 
eighteen inches long. Tlie only other reptiles I have seen 
are lixards, of various kinds, which abound in the woods. 

Wednesday, IStk — Sent the wateivcasks on shore to bo 
filled. My canoe, which was in tow of the ship, broke adrift 
during the night, and was lost 

While we were washing decks this morning, the butcher 
tlirew overboard the carcass of a pig wliich had died during 
the night ; and it had not drifted more than twenty yards 
from tlie ship, when an enormous shark ro.se to the surface, 
seized it in his jaws, and swam off with his head above water, 
sliaking it like a bull-dog, followed by a host of other slmrks, 
splashing and fighting for a share of the spoil. 

Thursday, 1 9/A. — Went on shore to-day. Bought another 
canoe, which I got in exchange for an old cliinlz dressing- 
gown, and paddled her off to the ship. I am delighted with 
the performance of my new purchase ; for althofi^ it blew a 
fresh breeze in shore, and there was a good deal anrf on, 
the little craft glided over it like a sear-bird, and nev« shipped 
a drop of water. 

I saw more women to-day than I have yet seen; but 
although many of them were young, and had good %aru8, 1 
could not discover one with the slightest pretensions to good 
looks. 

We intend to leave the Kioobara to-monow, and proceed to 
Port Ckrrnwallis in the Andaman Islands. 

Friday, — Employed all the uoniii^ getting water 
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OH board. After dimta* up anchor, and stood ont to sea, with 
a light breeze off the land. 

The doctor having found the juice of the green cocoa-nut 
a refreshing and wholesome drink for the invalids, we have 
hud in a supply of several tons, and the men ate allowed to 
help themselves at discretion. The cocoa-nut, while the husk 
is still in its green state, may be cut through with a knife 
almost as easily as a large cabbage ; the shell is thin and soft, 
and the half-fonned ketnal — if it may be so called — ^is found 
to be of the consistency of curds, which, being scooped out, 
forms a wholesome and nourishing food, which is not the case 
when it is full-grown and has become hard. But the best 
part of the fruit is the juica In its green state each nut con- 
tains nearly a quart of delicious sparkling liquid as clear as 
spring water, and as cold ; and in a hot climate it is the most 
refreshing drink I have ever tasted. 

Another man died to-day, and we ‘ committed his body 
to the deep * in the evening. This was the first time I had 
ever seen the funeral service performed at sea, and it struck 
mo as a peculiarly solemn ceremony. 

It was a beautiful still moonlight night, with Imrdly air 
enough to make the upper sails draw. All hands were mus- 
tered round the open gangway where lay tho corpse^ sewed 
up in a hammock, with a heavy shot attached to the feet, and 
resting on a grating. The ship slipped along smoothly and 
silently, and a solemn stillness pervaded the crowded decks. 
At the .words — ‘ We commit his body to the deep,’ tiie 
grating was tilted np, and tho coipse launched overboard, 
where it disappeared in the blue water with a sullen ^unge. 
A de^ and universal sigh was breathed over a drafted 
comrade the waters closed over Mm, and s^un all was wfeMt 
as the grave. 
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£te the first watch was called, a fresh breeze came curling 
over the slumbering waves ; and our gallant bark, as if roused 
from a melancholy reverie, shook her pinions, and darted for- 
ward into the gloom of the midnight ocean, leaving a track of 
phosphoric light blazing in her woke. 

Saturday, 2\st . — We made a good run during the night ; 
and at daylight this morning sighted the Little Andaman, 
the most southern island of the gi'oup. 

In tlie course of the day, we passed ‘The Brothers’ and 
‘ I’he Sisteis,’ two groups of small uninhabited ishuids ; and 
at sunset were abreast of another group, called ‘The Five 
Islands.’ 

I spent the morning in reading an account of the Anda- 
miuis in ‘ Hamilton’s Gazetteer,’ which, judging from the very 
truthful description he gives of the Nicobars, ought to be 
coiTcct He says, “ The Great Andaman is about 140 miles 
in length, by 20 in breadth. In the centre of the island is a 
mountain, called Saddle Teak, 2400 feet in height. The island 
is clothed with an impenetrable forest, and is only inhabited 
by a few savages, along the sea-coast The population of the 
island is supposed not to exceed 2000 or 2500 soula Tlie 
most common trees are the {toon, dammer, oil trees, red-wood, 
cotton, ebony, and almond trees ; soondry, chingty, and beady 
(whether these three last be trees or shrulm, I know not — I 
have never met with the names before); the Alexandrian 
laurel, the poplar, a tree resembling satin-wood ; bamboo, 
ground-rattan, and a variety of shrubs.” 

He does not mention any animals, except a few wild hogs ; 
and describes the birds os being similar to those of the Nioobar 
Islands. Fish of various kinds abound, and sharks of aa 
enormous size fret|uent the coast. 

Of the natives he says, “The stature of the Andamans 
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seldiOin exceeds five feet Their limbs ate disproportionately 
slender ; their bellies protuberant ; with high shoulders, and 
large heads. They appear to be a degenerate race of negtom, 
with woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips ; their eyes are 
small and red; their skin a deep sooty black; while their 
countenances exliibit an extreme of wretchedness, a mixture 
of famine and ferocity. They go quite naked, and arc 
insensible to any shame from exposure. 

“ The few implements they use are of the rudest texture. 
Their priuci[)al weapon is a bow, about four feet long, the 
ittriug made of the fibres of a tree, or a slip of bamboo, with 
su rows of reed headed with fish-bone, or wood hardened in 

the fire They shoot and sjjear fish with great 

dexterity ; and having kindled a fire, they tlirow the fish upon 
the coals, and devour it half broiled. Their habitations dis- 
play little more ingenuity than the dens of wild beasts. Four 
sticks, fixed in the ground, are bound together at the top, and 
fastened transversely by others, to which branches of trees are 

suspended Being much incommoded by insects, 

their first occupation in the moniing is to plaster their bodies 
all over with mud, whidi, bardeuing in tlie sun, forms an im- 
Itenetrable annour. Their woolly heads they paint with red 
ochre and water, and, when tlius fully dressed, a more hide- 
ous apjMiarance is not to be foxmd in nature. Their salutation 
is pcrforraefl by lifting up one leg, and smacking with the 
hand the lower part of the thigh.” 

He goes on to say the natives have been accused of 
cannibalism, but that tills has never been well authenticated. 
The men he describes as being cunning and revengeful, ai^ 
exceedingly hostile to strangers. 

It is a curious circumstance ^at hitherto no one has been 
able to trace the origin of this strange people. They are 
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totally unlike the inhabitants of India, the Burmeee Empire, 
or any of the neighbouring islands. They appear to be a 
degenerate race of Africans ; but whence they came, or when, 
remains an unsolved mystery. 

We shall see how this d^cription tallies with our expe- 
rience ; so, in the meantime, I shut up my book and go on 
deck to see ‘ how the land lies.’ 

This being ‘ Saturday night at sea,’ we drank ‘ sweethearts 
and wives,’ and did not ‘ douse the lights’ till an hour later 
than usual* 

• I have lately lx‘en reading, with much interest, Dn Mouat's book on 
the Andaman Islantla, publiahc^i in 1863, from which 1 hiid that our savago 
friends of the Andamans hare not made much progreas in cirilization atnee I 
had the pleasure of making their acquaintance in 1833. Dr. Mouat deiicril>ea 
them as being still m savage, as unclflul, and as detenninedly hostile to 
strangers as they were in my time. He however states that they n«»w ut«‘ 
canoes, which I do not l)elieve was the ease in 1833 ; for although we ax|dore<l 
the shores all round Fort C’oniwallis, we never saw* a canoe ; nor have I ever 
met with any one who at that time hod seen such a thing in their |>oiiCttiioii. 
The canoes described by Dr. Mouat correapond exa4?tly with thosti iisiid in the 
Xkobar Islands, from which circumstance I think it prolMble that a cai} 0 <* 
from the Nieobara may have l>een cast on shore on the Anilanmni, and been 
used by the natives as a pattern, from which they liave aiaoo comitrucied 
canoes of their own. 
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Sunday, 22d. — We have had a nasty wet squally n^ht, in 
consequence of which we were obliged to stand well out to 
8^ and at daylight this morning we were out of sight of land. 
At sunrise, we hauled our wind again, and about 7 A.H. sighted 
the island. At noon we were abreast of Stewart’s Sound, 
about twenty or thirty miles south of Port ComwaUis. 

Having stood close in-shore, we coasted along in smooth 
water, with a fine rattling breeze on our quarter. Passed 
Saddle Peak ; and about 2.30 r.M. made the entrance of Pott 
Cornwallis. The coast all along is exceedingly wild and 
picturesqua The mountains rise abruptly from the sea; 
and the dense forest with which they are clothed grows down 
to the water’s edge. 

The entrance to the beautiful natural harbour of Port 
Comwoliu is about three-quarters of a mile broad, bounded 
by a small island on the north side^ and a reef of rocks on the 
south, with sufficient depth of water for the hugest ship. 

As it was now blowing hard, with heavy squaUs, we took 
in all sail except the three topsails, double reefed ; and it 
was well we did so, for we had hardly w^dhered the reeC uxA 
got into the mouth of the harboaur, before wo were taken all 
aback by a tremendous squall off the land which came down 
upon us firtnn the mountains, like a thunderbolt^ and nearly 
laid tbe old ship on her beam-enda. I never saw such a aaeae 
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of coufusion. ‘ Let go the topsail halyards !’ ‘ Clew up’ 

this ! — * Haul down’ that ! While the wind, howling through 
the rigging, made such an uproar, that, even with the assist- 
ance of a speaking-trumpet, the captain could hardly make 
liimself heard. The rain which accompanied the squall was 
the heaviest I have ever seen ; it came down in a sheet of 
water that almost took away one’s broatk Tim atmosjdiere 
was so thick that we could not see more than half the ship’s 
length ahead ; and although we were surrounded on all sides 
by reefs and small islands, we were obliged to let go two 
anchors, to prevent the ship from being driven on shore, and 
brought up in a veiy awkward b«*rtli, surrounded by coiul 
reefs, and in the very entrance to the liarbour, where we are 
exposed to the action of a heavy swl*11. 

Monday, 23d . — It continued to blow hard all night, 8t> 
much so that we were obliged to veer out chain two or three 
times to ijrevcnt the ship from driving. By daylight the 
weather had moderated a little, so up anchor and ran in a 
couple of miles further, where we have good anchon^, and 
are completely land-locked. 

The harlmur of Port Cornwallis is what we would call in 
Scotland a loch ; it extends inland about eiglit miles, and is 
almut three miles wide. The scenery is exceedingly beautiful. 
The surrounding hills are clothed with stately foTOrt^-tr»*es, 
and the loch itself is studded with numerous islands, which 
are also covered with trees and shrubs. It gives one alto- 
gether tljo idea of a beautiful inland lake, into whidbt Uie ship 
bad been transported by magic. 

We have already had a specimen of the amiable disposi- 
tion of the natives. 

ikwn after we had anchored, the captain of the ship, 
accompanied by %ort, went on shore with the carpenter and 
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a gang of men to cut some span wliich were required on 
board. They all went nnamied, except Short, who took his 
gun with him. Having landed in a little bay, jnst abreast 
of the ship, and seeing no traces of natives, the carpenter and 
his gang set to work cutting down trees, while Short and the 
captain strolled along the beach seeking for shells and coral. 

Tlie men had not been long at work before they were 
startled by hearing an arrow whiz past them, and directly 
afterwards came another, which wounded one of the men in 
the side. Upon this they shouted to the captain that the 
jiiltives were ujwn them, and their shout was answered by a 
flight of arrows from their unseen enemies. Having foolishly 
landed unanntd, they were of course obliged to run for their 
lives , and nishcd donm to the beach followed by some fifty 
or sixty naked savages, yelling and whooping like fiends. 

Fortunately, a few minutes before the attack commenced, 
the captain had shoved the boat off a few yards from the 
beach to look for coral, and so kept her afloat, otherwise the 
ebbing tide would, by this time, have left her high and dry ; 
and some liv^ would probably have been lost l)efore they 
ceuld have launchetl her. As it was, Short had a narrow 
csca]>e. He ha<i been strolling along the beach, and was at 
some distance from the boat when the alarm was given ; and 
although he ran his best he was nearly surrounded by the 
natives before he reached her. He was obliged, in self-de- 
fence, to face round and fire before he took the water, and was 
dragged on board wet up to his armpits. But although one 
man fell, this only appeared to make the others more furious ; 
they continued to shoot arrows into the boat as long as she 
was witliin reach, and even waded into the water np to their 
breasts to get nearer. Two or tluee men were wounded ; 
both Short and the captain we»B stmek by arrows, which 
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fortanatdj glanced off their clothes without inflicting a wound ; 
and seveiral others stuck in the boat They must have been 
shot with considerable force, as at sixty yards one of them 
knocked a splinter as large as a man’s hand out of a hickory 
oar. 

Short’s ammunition having got wet in wading off to the 
boat, he was unable to return the fire ; and the rascals re- 
mained on the beach, yelling and shouting triumphantly, till 
the boat reached the ship ; when we astonished them a little 
by sending a nine-poimd shot among them. The bull passed 
over their beads, but the crash it made among tlie trees gave 
them some idea of the range and smashing effect of round 
shot ; thej’^ scuttled off into the woods like rabbits, and did 
not show themselves again for many days. 

On examining the arrows which had stuck in the boat, we 
found them to be veiy' neatly made. They are formed of a 
hollow cane, about three feet long, into one end of which a 
piece of liard-wood is inserted ; the jx>int being fonned of the 
sharp bone of the sting-ray, neatly whipj)ed on, and suieare<l 
over with a sort of red gum, which looks suspiciously like 
poison. 

One of our native hospital dressers, who was in the Ban- 
goon fleet when it assembled here, on its way to the Bangoon 
war, informs us that four sepoys, belonging to a watering-party 
which went on shore on that occasion, were shot 1^ the natives, 
three killed, and one wounded ; and he thinks , tiie arrows 
must be poisoned, as the wounded man, who only received a 
slight scratch on the arm, died of mortifi(»tion within forty- 
eight hours. 

The poor fellows who have been wounded are therefore 
rather anxious about themselves ; but the doctor, having taken 
the precaution to scarify the wounds, and cauterine them with 
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cauatic, X trust that, even if the arrows be poisoned — ^which is 
doubtful — these precautions, taken in time^ may prevent any 
bad effects. 

The doctor was uiged to tiy the effect of one of the 
arrows upon a fowl ; but this he declined to do, stating as his 
reason that in the event of its proving to be poisoned, the 
knowledge of its being so would have a bad effect on his 
patients. He and I, however, tried the experiment quietly in 
liis cabin, and satisfied ourselves that the arrows were not 
[>oisoned. 

' In the afternoon we landed with the ladies on one of the 
small wooded islands about half a mile from the ship, which, 
from its size, appeared to be uninhabited; hut, ‘to make as- 
surance doubly sure,’ the captain ordered a couple of nine- 
IKtund shot to be fired into it, which knocked up such a dust 
that had any natives been there they would have found it 
rather too hot to hold them. 

We landed at low water, when the coral reefs were left 
uncovered, and picked up a number of fine shells — some of 
wliich the captain says are valuable — besides a lot of oysters, 
which we ate for supper. I also killed a curious fiah, of about 
five pounds’ weight, of a bright scarlet colour, with large teeth 
like those of a horse, which I suppose to bo a red-snapper; it 
proved very good food. 

It is rather provoking to find our would-be friends, the 
Andaman Islanders, such unsociable savages ; for the white 
coral beach and green foliage growing down to the water’s e%e 
look so delightfully tempting, that lying at anchor here, 
within half a mile of them, and feeUng that you dare not 
land without running the risk of getting an arrow planted in 
your vitals, is little short of the punishment of Tantalus. 

Tuesday, — Boats employed all day in catting and 
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I»inging off wood. No natives seen. After dinner the ladies 
landed on tlie island, and picked up some good specimens of 
shells. 

Thuraday, 2CiA. — Blowing and raining hard all day. No 
one went on shore. Employed in writing up journal. 

Friday, 2'7th . — As the weather looked promising this 
morning, we made a party, after breakfast, to start in the 
captain’s gig, and explore the head of the bay. Our party 
consisted of the captain and Mrs. Beed, in the stem-sheets ; 
Pender, a raw-boned, ungainly-looking Irish subaltern, in th<‘ 
bows — witli his long legs coiled away heaven knows where — 
doing duty as figure-head ; and Dr. Maxwell, with two of tlie 
crew and myself, pulling. 

Tlie wind being fair when w’e started, we set a small lug- 
sail, and glided along merrily enough for 8l)out a couple of 
miles ; when, just as we had rounded a rocky point, and 
were admiring the magnificent sceneiy, we were met by a 
tremendous squall of wind and rain, which almost blew our 
little craft out of the water, and made us douse mast and sail 
in a hurry. 

Having the fear of a rocky lee-shore before us — ^to say 
nothing of the reception we might exjiect to meet at tiie hands 
of our savage neighbours, in the event of our being cast away 
among them — we betook ourselves to the oars with a will ; and, 
by dint of hard puUing, barely managed to hold our own till 
the squall was past ; our gallant captain lieing .employed, 
meanwhile, in baling out the water, which came over the bows 
in such quantities that it was as much as he could do to keep 
her afloat. Had one of the oars given way we must inevit- 
ably have gone on shore, and Cither have been devoured by 
sharks, or been made into minced-collops by ‘ Hol^ Poky 
Wanky Fum, King of the Cannibal Islands.’ 
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Poor Mrs. Beed tried to shelter heraelf with an umbrella, 
but had hardly got it up before it was blown away like a 
balloon, leaving her with nothing but a thin shawl to shelter 
her fix>m the blast 

When the squall had passed, we palled away to the lee 
side of what appeared to be a small wooded islancl, intending 
to land and console ourselves, after our duckii^ with some 
little creatixre-comforta we had been prudent enough to stow 
away in the locker of the boat ; but on approaching our sup- 
posed island, we found it to be nothing more than a mass of 
mangrove bushes growing out of the water, without a spot of 
dry land to be seen. These, however, afforded us good shd- 
ter ; so, having made our boat fast to the bushes, we pro- 
ceeded to devour on enormous luncheon of cold fowl, ham, 
and ship-biscuit washed down by a stiff glass of grog, which 
we felt we had earned ; and. as the weather looked threaten- 
ing, we decided to return to the ship without exploring further. 

Wc had a sharp pull to regain the ship, through a nasty 
short chopping sea, which drenched us with spray. Poor 
Pender, who appears to hate water like a cat, htoked very 
wretched. I shall never forget the picture of abject misery 
he exhibited, stuck up in the nanxjw hows of the gigi with the 
spray dashing over him, and his teetb — ^between cold and 
terror — ^rattling in his head like a dice-box. There he sat, 
with his long legs doubled up, miserably cramped ; his knees 
under his chin ; his thin, cadav^us countenance, rendered 
doubly so by the deadly pallor of 8ea-sicknes8 ; and his long 
bony hands clutching the gunwale of the boat on both sides, 
as if striving to save her from upsetting. As each successive 
sea broke over him, he half sprang from his scat, looldi^ 
round with the air of a maniac, and shouting in a rich 
Irish brogue, broken by convulsive gasps : — 

2 H 
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“Ocli, bloody wars! Sure, it 'a drownded we '11 be!” 
Here another sea breaking over him, made him gasp for 
breath worse than ever. “ Captain dear, for the love of the 
Viigin, take us out of this ; for it’s kil’t I am entirely* 
And so he went on, shouting and gasping as long as the 
squall lasted. So absurd was the scene, that even Mrs. Beed, 
who was nearly as uncomfortable as himself, could not resist 
joining in tlie laugh against him. 

As soon as Ave got back to the ship, I admini.stere<l a 
strong glass of hot negus to Mrs. wliich I hope Avill 

prevent her feeling any bad effects from the dreadful ducking 
she has had. 

Saturdaj/, 28lh . — Blowing very hard, with a heaAy swell 
rolling into the harlxmr, and much rain. Drank ‘ sw’eethcarts 
and wives’ as u.sual, and spent a pleasant evening, in spite of 
the bad weather outside. 

Sunday, 20th . — It blew a heavy gale of wind last night, 
and the weather is stiU squally. We managed, however, to 
have divine scr\’ice on board. The njcn who were wounded 
by arrows are doing well. 

Morulay, 8(Sth . — It blew, if jwssible, harder than ever last 
night, and there was a heavy swell, even in the harbour, suffi- 
cient to make the ship roll in a very uncomfortable manner. 
However, as the weather looked like clearing up, we organized 
another party to explore the head of the bay, which we did 
not succeed in reaching the other day, owing to tile badness 
of the weather. 

No one but Dr. Maxwell and the captain cared to join the 
{>arty ; so, after breakfast, we started in the gig, the captain 
and Maxwell occupying the stem-sheets, and I, with three of 
the crew, palling ; and as we intended landing on the main 
island, we of course took arms in the boat 
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After proceeding about five miles towards the head of the 
bay, we doubled the north end of Long Island, and found our- 
selves in the most beautiful little bay that can well be con- 
ceived. It had the appearance of being completely land- 
locked, and was studded with small islands, all of which were 
clothed with forest trees, and a variety of beautiful flowering 
shrubs, which, overhanging the beach, dipped their branches 
into the clear green water, here lying smooth and nnrufiled, 
as if no rude blast had ever disturbed it Shoals of fish 
were leaping in all directions ; and fish-hawks sailed close 
over our heads, or perched confidingly on the nearest trees, 
quite undismayed by the sight of such unwonted visitors. 
Tlic scene altogether gave one the idea of the most perfect 
peace and solitude ; and was more like an artificial sheet of 
water in a beautiful shrubbery, than a solitary bay on the 
arast of a savage island. Even the skipjwr — who is not of a 
nnnantic temperament — ^looked, for once in his life, as if he 
had soul enough to admire the beautiful works of nature, and 
•said it was ‘ an ’eavcnly spot,’ 

Having explored some of the islands, and admired the 
licautiful shrubs, for which I was not much the wnser — my 
slight knowledge of natural history being confined to the 
zoological department — ^we got on board again, and pushing 
our boat between the stems of the mangrove bushes, which 
extended some distance into the water, we fonnd ourselves 
floating in a natural arbour which completely sheltored os 
from the sun. Here, notwithstanding our admiration of the 
picturesque, we were unromantic enough to make a hemtty 
luncheon off cold junk and ship biscuits, which we washed 
down with a glass of grog ; and, Imving lighted our cheroots, 
we proceeded on onr voyage. 

Coasted along under the lee of the island, for about two 
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miles, and on rounding the end of it we discovered a tempt- 
ing little hay with a white coral beach ; and seeing no signs of 
natives, we decided to land here and explore. We had got 
within twenty yards of the beach, and werc just about to run 
the boat aground, when a Portuguese seaman, named Josey, 
who had narrowly escaped being wounded on the first land- 
ing, and was therefore peculiarly 8hari)-8ightt*d on this occa- 
sion, shouted out — 

“ Take care ! hold hard ! I see mans ! ” 

And the fellow was right enough ; for, on taking a good 
look, wo observed sundry' ill-favoured, black visages peering 
at us from Inshind the trees. 

The captain’s first impulse was to order the crew to stand 
up and fire a volley, and the men were only too ready to do 
his bidding. Put this I would not allow, much to the disap- 
I»ointment of Josey, who evidently had a great longing to bag 
a nigger. Fighting in self-defence is all very’ well ; but to shoot, 
in cold blood, and while out of reach of their anwvs, jxwr igno- 
rant savages, who naturally looked upon us as invaders of their 
country, and tried to defend thcmselve.% like plucky little 
fellows as they are, would have l)een an act of wanton cruelty 
which I could not sanction. We lay upon our oars for some 
time, watching their movements ; but although we could see 
them dodging from tree to tree, and made all sorts of friendly 
signs, we could not induce one of them to venture beyond the 
shelter of the jungle. 

As we were all well armed, I proposed to the captain to 
land, and try i^ by fair means, we could not bring the sav^e 
little rascals to terms ; but this he refused to do, for although 
he said he would not mind trying it himself, he would not 
feel justified in risking the lives of his boat’s crew merely to 
gratify his own curiosity. 
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The two En^b sailors appeared rather disappointed at 
not being allowed to ‘ have a spree with the niters but 
Joscy, who from the time he first spied the natives had been 
praying lustily to his patron saint, appeared much relieved in 
his mind, and betook himself to bis oar with a wilL The 
natives, seeing us retreat, rushed down to the l>each, uttering 
savage yells, making use of insulting gestures, and shouting 
triumphantly as long as we were in sight 

In the couree of the day we coasted all round the harbour 
of Port Cornwallis, and landed at several places where we 
thought it likely we should find traces of the inhabitants. 
We saw nothing more of the natives, although I have no 
doubt we were watched and followed by them ; but at several 
places where we landed wo found recent traces of them, such 
as the smouldering ashes of their tires, and some rudely-con- 
structed places of shelter — for they could hardly be called 
huts — ^formed by sticking leafy branches into the ground, 
round three-fourths of a circle, and binding their tojis to- 
gether ; the lee-side being left open, and the ground inside the 
hut covered wdth a soft bed of diy- leaves. 

We saw no canoes, and as far as I can learn from those 
who have visited the islands before, the natives do not pos- 
sess any. We had a long day’s work, and did not get back 
to the ship till some time after dark, all pretty well tired. 

Tuesday, October 1^. — Our time being nearly up, all 
hands busily employed getting the ship ready for sea. 

Wednesday, 2d. — Sailed at daylight, on our return to 
Masulipatam, where we arrived on the 14th. Here we forind 
lying at anchor the 'Thalia,' a fine ship of 700 tons, bound 
from Calcutta to Madras, witli Lord William Bentinck's stud 
of horses on board. The captain congratulated us on having 
got into Port. Cornwallis when wo did ; for during the time 
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we remained there he had been lying-to in the Bay of Bengal 
in a tremendous gale of wind, which lasted seven days, and 
nearly knocked his ship to pieces. This accounts for the bad 
weather we have experienced. 

On landing I found myself a captain ; a brother officer, 
Captain Keith, having died during our absence, and given 
me a step. 

‘ It is an ill wind tlmt blows nobody good.’ 



CHAPTER XXVIil. 


C0NCLU8I0K. 

Mitsulipatam, April. — I havk not written a word in my 
jt*urual since last October, when we returned from our cruise. 

J bad not the heart to do so, for it w'ould merely have been 
u recoid of sickness, deatli, and burial. Our men continue to 
die off as rapidly as ever ; and the jxku fellows wdio were sent 
to sea for Uie benefit of their health, although they rallied 
for a time, have most of them Ixjcome drop8ic4d, and few of 
them, 1 fear, will eventually recover.* 1 have hitherto, with 
God’s blessing, managed t(> weather it, and to do my duty up 
t4> this time. 

I have just received a letter from my old frieml, General 
Sir Jolm Dalrymjile, offering me the appointment of aid-de- 
camp on his staff at Trichinopoly, vice his son, who has gone 
U» join his regiment now t»n service in C«»org. 

I fwl a remorse of conscience at thus leaving my dear old 
comrades — probably to die — in this wretched place. It ap- 
pears to me like <leserting a sinking ship, and leaving the 

* As 1 shall not Imve occaoiou to return to Masulipalam, I may u well 
mention hero that in the month of Noveintier following gorernmont at last 
i-Hine to Uic ronrluxion that Maniliiiatam waa no longer a anitable qoaitar for 
Kurujiean troops ; ati<l Uio miserable remains ed" our regiment were ordered to 
embark for Moulmeiu. When paraded for embarkation, fifteen, men «mly 
.ipiwamd on iMtade, the remainder being in hosidtal. Of theoe, 
men died during the {nssage across the Iky of Bengal, and thirty-five dating 
the first month after their arrival at Moulinein ; so the poor old fifid has been 
pretty well used up— <w/«irf/«»r uvrnM-f and for what )i«U{<ose? 
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remainder of the crew to perish. But it would be rather 
quixotic on my part to refuse so good an offer, on account of 
such scruples ; so I have thankfully accepted it, and start in a 
few days for Madras, witli the Colonel and his wife — both of 
whom Itavc at length succumbed to tliis pestilential climate, 
and have been ordered home.* 

I travelled to Madras with Colonel and Mrs. Heed, and 
saw them safely on board their ship — the Barretto Junior' — 
which sailed on the l‘2th of April. 

After this I remained in Madras till the end of the month, 
getting my staff-uniform, horse-accoutrements, etc., made up, 
and s})ending my time verj- pleasantly under the hospitable 
reof of Colonel Sowell, Sir John l)alrj’uii)le’s son-in-law. 

T have here an opportunity of seeing more of Madras 
society than I liavc hitherto done; anil find it remarkably 
agreeable after twelve months of putgatory at Masulipatam, 
though somewhat dangerous in regard of bright eyes and 
pretty faces. 

But having taken the precaution to have my heart case- 
hardened for foreign service before leaving England, 1 got 
through my Madras campaign without taking any deadly hurt 
from the shafts of Cupid ; and on the 2d of May I started to 
join the General at Trichinopoly, travelling on horseback, and 
halting at the public bungalows. 

The weather was frightfully hot, and travelling alone for 
a fortnight rather duU work ; but as I found game of one kind 
or another at almost every stage, and had a few books with 
me, I managed to spend my time pleasantly enough, and kept 
mysetf and followers well supplied with small game, hare- 
soup, and venison, with an occasional pork-chop. 

* The ^K>or ('olonel newr recovered hi» health, and died shortly after his 
return to England. 
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Bui 1 am waxing prosy, and must wind up, fur 1 have 
little more worth recording. 

1 found an aid-de-camp's life a very pleasant, though 
rather an idle one ; for, except when employed with the 
General in the half-yearly inspection of- troops, I had little to 
do beyond writing a few letters, escorting the young ladies of 
the family in their morning and evening rides, and flirting 
with aU. the other young ladies of the station ; in which amuse- 
ment, by the way, I nearly fell a victim to the bewitching 
hazel eyes of the charming Hester, w'hom, as I before men- 
tioned, I met on the Heilgherry Hills, and who is now stay- 
ing here, and a great friend of the Daliymples. 

My aid-de-camp’s life was a short but a merry ona I had 
not held the appointment for more than seven months — three 
of which were sjient on the NeUgherry Hills — and the lace of 
my staff jacket w-as hardly tarnished, when the General, having 
received tidings of his elder brother's deatli, by which he 
succeeded to a large property, decided to resign liis command 
and return to England. I, being anxious to return with him, 
applied for leave of absence to do so ; but this was peremjv 
torily refused ; an officer in working condition being too valu- 
able an animal to be spared out of the wretched remains of 
our regiment 

Tlie General, however, being anxious to take me with him, 
informed me that, being on bis staflf, be could demand my 
services during the voyage ; but tliat in the event of his doing 
so, I would be required, before embarking, to sign an agree- 
ment to return to India by the first opportunity ; and said if 
I liked to run the risk of paying my passage home and out 
again 1 might do so. 

I at once agreed to accept his offer, and take my chance 
of obtaining my two years’ leave of absence on my arrival in 
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England * — anything better than returning to Masulipatam ; 
so it is all settled. We have engaged berths on board the 
ship ‘Duke of Buccleugh,’ and expect to sail for England the 
first week in January. 

The whole month of November has been devoted to a 
farewell inspection of the troops in the southern division. 
My horses have been nearly galloped off their legs ; and at 
the very last field-day, my favourite horse ‘ Turquoise’ — for 
which I had refused X120 a few days before — broke down, 
and is dead lame from a strain in the back sinew, from which 
he is not likely to recover before we embark. 

It has been arraugcd that I am to ride the march to 
Madras, accompanied by old Grice, the General’s orderly, in 
charge of his horses ; the Gcueinl and the ladies to start by 
‘ dawk’ a few days later. 

On the 4th December I mounted my horsit, and barle 
adieu to Trichinoiioly for ever. On my way through the 
cantonment, I could not resist the temptation of dropping in 
to have a parting word with the fair Hester. Ilenving a sigh 
that might have tunied a windmill, I jumped on my horse 
again, rammed in the spiii^ and galloir^d off to overtake my 
party ; and so ended my Indian flirtations. 

Having made mystdf ac<|u(unted with the country on ruy 
previous march to Trichinojady, I had some good sixat oit 
my way liack, and imd with simdry odventurm 

But we have liad enough of marohitig. Suffioe it there- 
fore to say, that on the 16th December I reached Madras, atrd 
found the General, who had arrived the day before, in the 
house of his son-in-law, Colonel Sewell. 

* Thb 0« wy repcutifiu at ttii* 

OManU, mi4 bating wiv caae, I my twii Iwiy otf with' 

mii difficulty. 
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Next momiiig we moved into Oovemmmt House. The 
Governor is at present at Calcutta ; bat he has kindly offered 
the General the use of his house daring his absence ; and has 
left directions with his aid-de-camp, Captain Barron, to let 
him have the use of his horses, carriages, etc. ; so we find our- 
selves in clover. 

The Bishop of Calcutta, who is at present on a visit to 
this Presidency, is also a guest at Government House, and 
we find him a most agreeable inmate. He is thoroughly gen- 
tlemanlike and courteous in manner; dignified enough to act the 
bishop when occasion requiies ; but in private society extremely 
affable and kind, particularly to us youngsters, and appears to 
enjoy a joke or piece of innocent fun as much as we da 

As our ship did not arrive from Calcutta for a fortnight 
after we reached Madras, w'e bad ample time for a snoc^aion 
of farewell public dinners ; a grand ball, attended by the 
Kajah and his court ; and other gaieties, of which I was heartily 
tired before the time was up. 

After a round of dinner-parties, to which all the big-wigs 
were invited, but no ladies, the gallant old bishop hinted to 
Captain Barron that he had seen quite enough of the gentle- 
men of Madras, but that he had hitherto seen noticing of the 
ladies, except in church, and sn^ested that a dinner might 
be given to which they should be invited. A ladies* dinner- 
party was accordingly arranged, and imitations issued. This 
proved to me a much more agreeable party than the formal 
‘ big-wig’ parties we had lately been obliged to oflSciate at ; 
but oue which occasioned no small trouble to poor Bamm ; 
for, liesides tlie usual preparatious for a grand dinner'^Maty, 
he was employetl a whole day taming up almanac ks, army-- 
lists, and navy-lists, to ascertain the relative rank of a a^h 
latiy ; aj»d not only to make a Ust of them aoooxding to 
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seniority, but to ‘ tell off’ a gentleman of corresponding rank 
to hand each lady in to dinner. To do this correctly is no 
easy task ; for Indian ladies, who ore very tenacious of their 
rank, have the anny-list at their fingers’ ends ; the slightest 
mistake of the unfortunate aid-de-camp is therefore certain to 
be detected, and as certain to bring a swarm of injured fair 
ones about his ears, angry as a nest of honiets. 

Poor Captain liarron ha\'ing so much important business 
on hand, begged of me to assist him in making out the lists, 
receiving the ladies, and doing the honours of the house. 
This I agreed to do on condition that he allowed me to * tell 
myself off’ to a partner of my own choosing ; so I securerl the 
prettiest and most agreeable girl in the room, and spent a 
veiy pleasant evening. 

December 28//i. — Our ship, the ‘Duke of Ihiccleugh,’ 
arrived to-day from Calcutta I went on Inmnl to see tho 
General’s cabins arranged, and his things securely lashed for 
the voyage, and leani from the captain that he will keep to 
his day, and sad'positivcly on the 3d of January. 

My favourite liorse, ‘ Turquoi««j,’ is still dead lame — the 
march from Triehiuopoly not having imprcrvcil him — ^so, as no 
one, in his present state, will offer more than 300 mjiees (£30) 
for him, I have bequeathed him as a legacy to my brother 
officer, Corfield, who is to send for him.* I have ridden him 
now since he was a tbreo-ycar-old unbroken colt ; he has 
carried me well and safely through many a liard day’s work ; 
and I am therefore glad to leave him in the hands of one who 
I feel sure will prove a good master to him. 

My trusty pony ‘ Ginger’ I have sold to the bishop ; and 
a Ijetter steed to cany a bishop never was foaled ; for he is 

* I WM to lifam afl«fnr<ir«U timt * Tiinittotiw!’ ^nitr rcffotoiwl frotfi 
ImnetiaM, and firov» d a rnwi i«!nrir4»4il»t« horn. 
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(18 stroDg as a little elephant, and as sober as the bishop him- 
self ; but able to go ‘ like a good one ’ when urged to do so. 
His attendant, ‘Punch,’ with his little black wife and his 
little black babies — for ho has now two of them — of course go 
into the bai^in ; for ‘ the happy family ’ may not be divided. 
Poor little ‘ Punch,’ who has now followed my fortunes for up- 
wards of two years, shed genuine tears of sorrow at parting 
with me. Fortunately, he has still his pet ‘ Ginger’ to console 
him. Had he been separated from him also, it would have 
broken his heart 

Punctual to her time, on the 3d of January, ‘the Buccleugh ’ 
fired a gun, and hoisted ‘ blue Peter,’ as a signal for all hands 
to repair on board. Fortunately the ueather was beautifully 
calm, and hardly any surf on ; so the ladies got on board with- 
out diHicultj. 

The General was received on board with a salute of fifteen 
guns ; the anchor is weighe<l, the topsails .sheeted home, and 
we ait) off, with a fair tvind,and every stitch of canvas sitread 
from deck to truck. — IIuiTah ! 

So cuds ruy Indian Jounjal. 




NOTE. 


At pag«! 4.‘?7 will be found a 9kt*Uh of the only weaiK>n« — 
none of them verj’ warlike — which I found in common nsf 
among the inhabitants of the Nicolmrs, with the exception 
.of the indisjxmsable cutlass bltMlc, which every man carries a« 
a matter of course : — 

Figure 1. Tlirowing .spear, ustsl for killing wild hog, and 
heatled with iron. 

Fig. 2. J'isli siHjar, headc*tl with ban! wooil. 

Fig. Fish spear, headetl with iron. 

Fig. 4. Small Iww and arrow, used for shooting fisk 

Fig. 5. Cross-bow, and long slender arrow, used for shoot- 
ing birds. 


Fig. 0. t’anoe-pmldle. 
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lUBACHEk, an air^ORipHshfHl cook, 122 
Habingbm, Captain, of »6Ui Native Infantry, 
268 j his death, 283 
Ball-room, h«»r»e in, 315, 316 
Uambo<Mwver«d hill* In jungle, and tpotied- 
deer, 245 

Bangalore, 52 ; qnaitimi aL 312 
Banian tm>---gr®at one at Kan»a|Kmr, 56 
Baiitees capture antedopea, 50-7$ 

Baptism with blood, 3S9 
Barron, Captain, 475 

* Bashrul ’ wild bucks, 374 
Bathing, Hindoo women, 267 
Battymalvf, one of the Nlcolmr Islands, 444 
Bear, purHuU ami death of, 215, 216; a<lv«;n- 

tnre with one, 217, 21$; ftiotprinte of, 


806; following Ita trail, 807; deatli of, 
810 ; frightens iaulica, 88$ ; killed by author, 
889; feeding on roots. 380; akin fortiietl 
into a rug, 381 

Bears attacking horse®, 214 ; raadng of, 129 ; 
et«*a}»e of an old l»ear, 149; iMsar and tiger 
(ighiing, 148; two bears asleep, 154 
BeaFs glen d<*sicril>ed, S85 
Beater killed by tigreas, 156 
ih-ating the forest in tl»e oriental style, 128, 
129 

Be<liiore once a place of great strength. 269 
Ibdgaum, 

Ihdt uw*d by Indian poachers, 125 
Bcntiiick, Loitl Wilfiam U., Gvivemor-Oen- 
eral, mH 

luit clicwed by Nic<d>ar Islandeni, 481 
Ubwls a tigiT-hunting race. 166, 167, 1$2, 
184 

Bhendara, trackers of wild animala, 167 
Biaca, llie beauty of SertKla, 213 
Birch whwhIk of Hcotland referred to, 91 
Birth at m^a, 31 
Bishop of Calcutta* 475 
Bison— sbo**ting a female b'mn, 94 ; a bull 
pursues the author, 95 ; an old bull, KtO, 
227 ; horns and foreheiui «if, 229 ; haiinta 
of, 233 ; dresfl of natives at, JMM ; KUitd’s 
killing an immeinsc s|wMrinten, 254 ; clMir,.»e 
of a bull, 384 ; native bunters’ dread of, 
234 ; sometimes strays out of jungle, 235 
Blaxiug deer, 124, 125 
Bb»wm ff\»m a pin, fate of txmimccra. 7 
IkuL, Indian, 127 

Boar, how to 9|*ear, 328 ; at l»ay, 333 
B<mi}H«ka, in the Nieolmr grtmp, 444 
Jia§ jmurus, habits of, 227-235 
Brahtuins and widow, 221 
Brahmins, st<»ry of the three, S18 321 
Brahmins, two, murdered by mauigenta, 2S6 
Brandy, use of a stiff dostb 21^46 ; * good medi- 
cine ’ 360 

Breakfkst, an Indian, 139 
Brwat% bow to pwx'WJe a, 23 
Briggs’ (General), evidence aliout deatmetivn- 
ness of tlgero, 164 
Brii^ries or gipsies of India, 190 
Buchan, death of Captaiii. 415 ; hia riae frem 
tlie ranks, 415 

Bnflhlo and tiger, eombata between, 179 
Bnlleta for bison-aliooting, 236 
Bullock, a d^ng bagm:o-t>ulkick, 194 ; ttUkd 
by tiger, 176 : cruel usage of, 195 ; carried 
off by tiger, 175 
Hnllocks oveTOrtven- 299 
Bullocks obey aignai of ekphaiit, 291 
Bungalow at ChttUedroog, 5$ 
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S '* * era t>f Neilghem HUIh, W 

wrc!tionio« in Nbobar, 442, 4 »:» 

Bnrijil *M9rviee roatl, 2Sftlt 
Burning of amour, 273 
Barat grotttui, why deer report to, 242 
Burton on * Fowling,’ 373 
Bujfsapa the tiger slayer, 141 ; striking in- 
stance of his courage and presence of mind, 
143 

Calf of bison ftometinies tanied, 2It3 
Ciiintd wouudit'Mil by tigi'r, 11*7 
tJainels, l*aggage, at Nugger hunt, 33d 
Camp fumitujv rcNjuired in India, 47 ; eamji- 
followers! M ; picture'- of an lndk.ii, 27d 
Canara foittst, 07 ; for deer stalking, 245 
C^noe pim'hased at Nieoliar Islands, 450, 454 
Canws of N’ieolwir Islanders, 431 
CafMj, doubling the, 21 
‘ Captain Head,' hi>rae why so called, 257 
Capfainey, author obtains, 470 
Caniiitihar, one of Nietdwir gTouj*, I2ti 
Cashmer»% daiu iiig-prl of, 

Cassmajor Ma), Kesident m Mysore, 2iV.i ; bis 
houst* at Mysetp*\ 34d 
Catamaran fie>«< nlw’d, 37 
(Vitietery at Masnlipatam, 422 
tTewnoniei* «m cr<ww»iug the hue. 12-10 
< Vrr«,j or nnwub'er, 230 

fVno/ji itra, or »|»»'tted deer, 244 
t>rr«5 or rib faced tleer, 252 

Ceylori in sight, 31 ; nearer view of, 33 
H.'haibnger,' a favourite lo'rse, t*<‘» 

‘ Chamois ‘ of Nf'iighem si«»rtsmen, Hdi* 
Charitable Hindoo at H«uiniihy, 271 
Cfianning eobra-eapi lU with ninsie, 14d 

CliUJte of antelojK* on lH»rw*baek, ‘'2 
Cheetah, or hunting leojmnls, pnrsnit of an 
telop»', 7s 

(liH th*. or N|W>tted-deer, 303 
Childbirth easily g<»t o\< r, 3*5d, 3rtl 
CbildTeu in Nieoltar, I4<> 

Chindjain}ggy» 

Chittledroog tfi Mysore, 5S 
(.Thclera in the eainp, ; attacks tfooj»« 
marrdi, 3i»9, |0l 

t;hovrr»'V, one -rd the Meobar Inlands, 4 44 
Civdom’s rampdeseri!«*^l. 

Ch^'dians at Hharwar, agm*a)de sorlely, drl 
CI *r^. meet Lonl C , at Meriteh, 225 
Cirantug blfcoiis’ heads in a river, U7 
Climate, exhtbmting climate of Kellgherrie#, 
372 

Climb, tiger* do md,^ 172 
Cobra-cai>cIla in a ganlen at Trtchlnrijioly, 
145 

* iVM^k -saumon' atmmg tlie luma, tS4 
Crw’kspnr ttoma, ZM 

(Jorvia nuts, the fo»>d of ptips, 43$ ; julre of, 
455; brmtbed by a auftee divined holy, 
m ; juice gWKl for Hivalkla, nm 
Cohatari, a race, »54 ; aiilQi:*rni, 

357 

Colar, birth- nlaee of TipiuK* Sultan, Wl 
Odd at Goofialoor, 34f» 

("{tiumhei while untmefc {dgvsm, liiVO 

Od(t.mf*/ii Nkt^rim^ or yte*>liar ingiion, 437 
or gitcti parrol ptptcm, 4S4I 
Coiuremnd, what it is, HT 
Coixiurtiig up a breearr off the C«p«, 23 
Convalesw'enia §mi to aoa, I'M 


j Convent of Caban at Goa, IftO. 201, 300 
I Coral, Nicolmr Islattds foniu»«l of, 435, 447 
j ComwnlliHfPortjiii Aiidaman lalanda, 450,400 
I Cotton-grouml, 250 
Cotwall, or head jKilleeiuftn, 2 JkS 
t!ouragi‘ of natives in hnnllng tlgera. 141, 150 
Crab and the enicitlx, a legeinl of Xavier, 310 
Cit'ker, Cant. C., a great »i»ort.innan, 137 
*Crf»i»,‘ idekname of the author, 

Cmeity of Hindoos to animals, 105 
Cunning of wolves in hunting antelopes, 205 
Cttmmtsini of Nellgherry Hills, 3,53 
Ciibdi horses, \ Icioiisness of, 43 
Cutlass valuiNl by Nicolwir islanders, 433, 441 

OALn'Twri K, General Blr John and Isady, 3.51 
Baiieiug girls from a i*agoda, 150 ; removed 
to Hennla, 211 

Bandy, a XfohaiunuHlan one ibyicTilsNtl, 2fd 
Dawk travelling, 57 

IVad niandt diseontlnued from depressing 
erb-Ct, 424 

Ib'iitli. callous feeding jiroducced by famb 
liaHtv with, iW 
Bt'Alhs fr<.»m eholera, 4<il -4b4 
Be*«r, herd of, gambdling, W 
Ih'c r stalking in Nc ilghc'tries, JWl 
Ib'sertion of Cdlowern at Ib nhnlly, 270 
Bc'vigln rry% horse starts at stuffed tiger, 2V*3 
Bharwar, sik‘|» Iv at, r.5 
lUdiaHeetion ».f Mohnmiwdan tnx>i*a, 3b7 
Blvine M r at lO'a, 22 
Ikdetsh, *di«k butler at Madras, 4d 
Bf»gs, the fiiv hunler’H Highland f dlowera, d ; 
cjf Kieolwir Is’andii feed on t'oeoa nuts, 
441#; for hunting, b*Mt kind.s. 375 
I>ort»»‘Stieat4^*«l Kand>ar deer, 241 
Bofikev » aten during famine. 425 
l>read of diiW'ase iwjiirH vietaus, 4*)!3 
Bri\ ing w«'M#ds fi*r deer in Nellgheiry Hllla, 
.*iT5; b'lr .game, b'm 132 
lintmming out 

* Buke f‘f llurvleugh/ ship, 474 
Bumergue, a jpJung riviiian, 413 
Bysentvry at MaJHilipatam, 433 

Ka«i.i: on#w oommon In the Highhmda, 4 
Kars of IHter-earrier cut otf, 
f5'kalls eaptnr* w»tr*tfowl and falcons, .50 
Btlticallon of author, 3 

Heohani, ft grsMl ffHorting «mv, Iflf?- 170 ; aagft- 
city In moving gtui*, ffWi ; traro# of wibl 
vtlvidwiLnia, 135, 317 
ESephant mid tigTf*««, 150. 157 
Klii»t>hftnta End pigmy ridim in 3<t0 
Elrvftt^stj pofwlHttn, cm Ita mlvEnlJif^ In pur- 
atilt of gEimft, 183 

EJk, m aill«4 ht Imtljui aporta 

men, ; *1 CmtECEiwiiiid, 8»3 
Elliot, Wftlt^rr E., 14*1,, hlscmiiip, 13$; note* 
fw, ihrrmtthottl thf! botilt 
EmiMrkftibm at OrawsMmd, ncmni** tO 
Enaunpfimnt at IsRUlpf^li, && 

Enniny dklodgrvl liy rlUtimwi, ^ 

I Enfllfth 0H ill fmllJb M 
I Engbahwotnim, e Ihoniatilibrtdf $93 
! Ecftuilor, itwwalng tha, 1 1 *16 
Eviuia’ divl»lna atiwngthtimdi, EMI 
ExucnUoti #rf ft »WI 

f Eye, tiger Alintdiig BuKiimlion «>f 

I htimEn, 130 
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of datieiiigiiiH* ftt 
Efmm, 904 

Fakkkk pttforntfiif poiuuuMi «t CoUu*, 50 
Fallow de«r, ftxi« oompurtMl witli, 244 
1^ 424 

WtuMt After bnniitig, ISl 
FietU'4it»arU ventus elaiMrfai, 4 

brilUmit ookituv of^ ta Nfeotiar «««, 
447 

Fi)»fa>luiwks of Ariikntan 1«!sa4jf, 407 
Flag, wiiite, ahiiwa at Nkolmr laUiMli, 49S 

Flamiagti, i!74 

VofMl, mroltingt mien daring fiunine. 425 
Foolhardy »piiit«ifiaa at Uon Imat in Qummi, 
161 

Ford, ermaijQg a lagoon, 410 
Fare-log of tiger, 175 

Foreai, idiaruia of an oninhaldtod, 01 ; waa^ 
dedng tliroagb fragrant plaata in, 00 ; ex- 
iendiiig, rnarlbt of, 2^ 

Four-bfmtiMl antelope, 6» 

Fox hunter, old Highland, 4-7 
Fmaciioan Frtara at 0*>a, 100 
Friar, aper-inieu of a jolly one, 201-204 
Fre»f‘i) i»ainttiiir in Laul :t42 

Funeral of a B«iJdier, 2»o ; of a lutrgisant’a wife, 
401 

Funeral pile for anttee of IliinlfM* widow, 220 
Funeral aendee in Nieol^ar lalainia, 446; at 
aea off Nietdair lalanda, 455 
Futtyjwt gate, repulae at, 202 

OauK at »ea, 20 51 

Gall, Mr,, diirgeon of *Al>lierton,' 451 
Oaonr or Indian liiwotj, Uabita of, 227-235 
Garden at Htrnjigapfitam, 343 
Gnt<‘ of Futty|«'t, lepr.Ue at, 202. 

Oayai of Btiniiah, a wild <»x ao callewl, 227 
Gaxi Ue, 68 

hated by »oldier«, 2W 
Qhauta, tine rn'enei^ of, 53, 55 
Oht^.. wlmt loted for, »1U 
Qhoat of a tiger, hoar to by it, 73 
Gifta, biniehing ecjuh alent to aerepUng, \40 
•Ginger,* a favourtte Bumieae |w>uy, 558 ; mdd 
to Hiahop fd Calcutta, 476 
Giiaiiei of India, 101 
Oi|wy %een, 102 

Gc^ 100 ; dark complexion of Fortugucae at^ 

2i]^ 

Ooaeuttlmwarry, village of, m 
Gootlaloor Panii, traokii of wild animala, 547 ; 

fine view fW>m top of paaa, 549 
GorliacJia, or itanthor, 165 
Goundacul, e^'^onfitg tianide at, 399 
Qra)»eahot fired Into jitogle, 286 
Oraaa-outier attacked by Iwar, 501 
Grave of a a<»}dier in tbe Indian forest, S84 ; 

in Nieolmr lalan<li, 445 
Oirnvea broken into by byamaa and iackal% 
407 

Griffin and Madras aervania, 40 
Grooae, firat shot at, % 

^fSr*4sS^^ Mamtlipaiain, bow preparoit 

Guide near Ntimr in danger, Siffi 
Guna. how ete^nbi move them when atnclt 
mud, 500; great gun at Annaatepoor, 

OiumiK, two bMw kllM, ns-si8 


Haib, en>i>pcd lair oT wonm In Hiootar 
lalanda, 451 

Hands, ahaking liaiida with If ioobar lalanden, 
455 

Harea of Ncllgheirioa, 872 
Uead-pl«»c« of ctullied cotton tn Mahiatia 
war, 273 

Heater, 351, 861, 478, 474 
Highland training, adrantagfs of, 405 
Hoaifniat at Gooclalii>or, 549 
H<»gi fai'ouriti! eovera of, 529 
lltig-derr td Bengal, 245 
Hog bunting, 151 ; a ehapter on, 525"359. 
Hoiatem, how by a young and by mu old 
eaiufiaigiter, 279 
Iloueyctymb in five, 509 
Honbttltyva Myxw>re viUa|», 270 
Hotai, meet LieutetMUit It, 90 
Uookiit, 290 

liotnbil} of the Oliafita, 99 
Morrora of war, and deserted vilbigea, 274 
H^iree, traetabiltty of, 514-516 ; idee|«« beable 
wiiUr in hia tent, 289; for hog hontilig, 

S29 

Uor«M!*« in India, 48 

IbMfdiaiity at Madras, 51 

Hot wind, efr«M>tK of, 407 ; at Maaolipatam, 

425 

Uoutub, a lA<iiiia’ tlay with Limhlnglon^a, 
382-384 

Hulal, bow to rvntler flesh »o, 260 
llulwawa, <‘r <*i»«fectioner», 187 
Hunger, attempt to relieve withont eaHng:, 
271 ; «hAq*ena wits of woiviw, 266 
Hunting in EnglaiKl and India r^oiupaml, 
326 ; 4wntp on Black Itiver, 91 ; song ai 
Nuggcr hunt, 3H1 

Hum tltikana, a tribe of antelope-iimppera, 
TK 

Huirylmr, cant^miuent of, 63, 267 
Huts tof Nicoitar labtndera, 441 
ilyiena, cry of, 190 
Hydcr AUy’w tomb, 544 

IiiKx of NVtlghemea, M7 ; atalking ibex, 
368, 379 

Ideas, animals have }»ow«rof oominttnioaGiiig* 
267 

India, emtiaika for, 9 ; atMiaod by some, 312 ; 

bow it* enjhuy, 515 
fnfaniicide, fen^le, 5M 
Ingkgy vUlage, 258 
Ini|uiaiUtm at Giia, 209 

JacaAL, riding dowtt, 417 
Jackals and tiger, 196 ; escape of, 191 
Jagbaentara, 260 

Jahml or jehr €»f Nepal tewiutilua ibex «f 
Nellgberriea, 171 

Johuauub death of Aasiidjmt4luirgeioii, 44Ni 
Joaey, a rortugvMie sailor, and the 
Isiaudeiw, 466 

Juice of c«*«!oa4inl feUroahiiif drink, 4Sh 
Jungle, an unhealthy. 343 
Jungls-canipatgit, authoFa ftrst, 90 
Juugle^ooek. crowliig of, 93 
JttngleMloip aUackHaer, 179 
Juugle-kitig, miproadi id, 17» 

* JuugkMdioM)' of Itadisa atmiliMRieaiL 999 
Jtuiglo-wallalia» 49; Jmigle-watlali ta dm 
fSfliuiimtal laasi^^ 
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Kaftkii, a t«cin of r^pfMoh, IM 
KajiiaIi, tlio Jaghoerdar, an old Indian 
hunter, 88 

Kandeiah snortsman, a Indlcrona adventure, 
m 

KaH'kooH, or mnntjak deer, why to oailed, 

S53 

Kate Oanniehaers Idea of law, 8 
Kennedy (Oenerar, 180 
Keo^ting, a Hwetle, on the ‘tails’ of the 
Nieobar Islaiulera, 481 
Killdevil, an old rUle, 8;»!1 
Koolga or bison, largo old Imll shot, 101, 
SS7 ; charge by a herd of, 103 ; imrsuit of, 

ni 

Ladies’ dinner party at Madras, 475 
Lamps burning day and night In Tippoo’a 
tomb, 844 

Lance, feats of Mahratta horsenicn with, 220 

IjRnding at Madras. 42 

Laul Bang, a palace of Tippoo’s, 842 

Lanl{K('U. Indian tunniupinent. W 

Leave of altsenee obtained, 4T4 

lA‘nt breakfast, 2tiHi); dinner, 201 

LettcrH*arrier, aevero praetieal j»>ke on, 

Light eomi>any volnubtrer to relieve guanl, 

Lightning at sea, 28 

Line, eeirnionie# on 8r»t crf>ssing, 12 Id 
IJnga)ats Imrii-d uridims alive, 225 
Lioii-hunt in (iuzerat, sloiy of a fooHiardy 
Nftortsniafi, 1*U 

Little’s |sirk of houmb clescrila'^i, 3T5 
Limnis, lOa 

Long Islam!, one of the Andarnnn group, 4r“ 
LuHhington, Judge L ,a keen sj^irtsman, :iM 
Uishingtoii’i houi}<ia, a Itniies* day aith, 582- 

MAfTtirr, (Tir ), 188 

* Markiutiiah, Cai»tain,' a Kicobar Islander, 

4:s-i 

Madras, enast, 38; the suif, 4<M5 ; society, 
472 

Mahf mt f»r tdephant driver, a goml one, 171 

Mahratta horwmen, 228 

Mai! fn>m England, 401 

Main guard duty at MaMiiid^tatn, 423 

* J4albr«,*«*k, Captain ’ of Temt«*a in the Xio»- 

Iwira, 444 4 H 

Ifalnad, a |;«articnUr l»H of rvrtmtry, 118 
Malony, Tat, in a dangcDuia jxaiiiloii, WO 
Man eater tigers, 184-188, 181 
Mango bird, 4:i8 
Mangrt»ve ba»l»i*t, 485, 487 
Marriiing in Itidii^ advanlagiNi of, l»3 
March, a moat disaatrowa, 8Wi 
Marc’s egg, origin of story, »2I 
Markiman, a tmUvn one, shot by aiiiltaiymaji, 
m 

Mannabmg lirfdga, eucampniaiit al. 4T 

* Mart’ of the old Higldami fos hnnler^ 5 
MsMilah lj*oata and the Madf%a surf, W$ 
IlMtifjpataitt, 417; unhealthy ttaHon, 41», j 

llatehJ<#ck, (ndkft, a rnlsamlda waafiofi, 180 
Maty Uiy al Madras, 48 
Mansidettm of ttp|M)S» Hahlb, $44 
Maawetl, ff>r ), aaabtant'anr^ti, 4t7 
JlaiMiwjfaiiicnt id' large gaine, 7$ 


‘ Merliu/ a IhvoltriU boraa, tid«w down ante* 
lope, 81 

Midan, or plain •urroundeil by foresij 108, 285 
Migration of woodcock, 801 
Milk ofbuflhK 854 

Mina, a bird found among the Ohanta, 90 
Mina -bird of Nicobar, 488 
Mirage. eUhtda of, 499 

M(»had«en, a Mohammedan dandy, S81 ; In nn* 
drtraa, 292; ]»aned with, 289; kilknl by a 
tigvT, 8tii2 

Mohafumetian truojia in India always dia* 
affectod, 897 

Mrmkeys screaiulng at sfgtit of tiger, 119; a 
henl of eonaervattve, 805 ; hunt among the 
Ghauts, 54 ‘ h<»w|jiig of large gray, 99; 
monkey stalking by Heida, 114 
Mtmumeut to Lauiu, s fiivoitrite Mfmniel, 414 
Miadee Meiinore, wind and rain at, 288 
Momdl of the native cavalrj* kdlwl, 311 
Afftm-huf Htfminnn, or pigmy muak, 118, 258 
M<»w{UtUHt<s at JavanrNtr, 259; at Mya^tre, 845 
Monat's((ir >, brnk on the Aiulamait lalanda, 
45S 

Mnuiitain dew, anmgglers and excisemen, 7 
Mtmntairi acenery, 1 93 « 

Mud. a dive liibc 4i>V 
' Mulls ■ »»f Madras, 851 
Miiuatidiuli) , 29H 
Mnmiiguiidy, ‘Jifvl 
Mnngahim, bringalow at, 847 
Muntjak, «*r ri!» failed deer, 11*^, 252 
Murplii , dralh «»f H«tr^e<ir»! M , 4o2 
Muscular |wmi*r of tiger, 175 
M[usk-<!e«'r slud, 118 
Mnnk. Indian, 2Vt 
Mussaulchic, or u^rrh-lamrer, 81 
M»iim> ttf native tnM»j*» exfs>«t«d^ ; de« 
tc4 fed, rmi 

Mysore, ctniidr), 55 ; Imugalowai, S4& 

N*NcownT. one of Uie Kicolmf tida'inls, 4’*$ 
Narva|!»»or, liatiism tree at, 50 
SHtur-d h»sb«ry,, advantage of study to sports 
men, 97 

Natitch at Htjftala, 212 
Nautrh girls, tfiscMinSaiil notea of, 151 
NVidmdwtta, luxurfea at, $49 ^ 

Neilghan, <1W 

Nailglierry UHIa. earenrabm to, $49 ; deaeriUsL 
8^58 ; tMin}l«ar <ieer a)»tllidaiii on, 241 
Neptune ami Amphstrtk, II 

* Nrfitotra, f;a{HAin,* the eioerona cf Nkd-' 

iMxr, 4A9 

Nkobar Islandeni, 4510 
Night at sea im the Hue, 18' 19 
Night attack rowr Gharwaf, 04 
NimD4« a wooM-W, Dp|alltii|; Ma 
]ia no 

* Korris, Captain/ a Kiwibir lalaiiilrir, 4$$ 

Nutt, an cmew of the 4Mh hia 

hospitality, 417 

Nuugengtalr, pamC'priffiwrv# il» $4f 
Nuggof or firdaora, WSW ; fall* «>f, Mil 
Nnisger Hiiiil', $25 , Unit day with, f«94»9 
Nuraery siw'l fairy taksdf Eaat«?ii> IH 
Nyntpha of llimiciAy a dapnlatlmt, Ilf 

<yCAi.faoAlK, Eir Ih>li«l4 C» 
t%i«r, mt 

Of»,fefr ItllM by a»|4?inf 174 
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* Old LotioMr/ of a fdMid, 

OotacAiuandf rece|ttion At, S&O ; tevouflte re- 
Aori, ll&$ 

Optum^eAter kllle<l ky tiger, T1 
Omogew of ftautgnr. 5& 

Ufider to Join Uie tight Oompmiir, SM 
Oitrem, Blr JAHtcA, luiAtAuav m auuiing of 
ti^r, IHl 

Oxe« by tiger when plotighing, 17d 
Oyttetn uf AndAiuAU lelAiiae, ifUS 

Pacic of doge for driving deer, S75 

pAiiitiugA of mArtyrfloutA At Goa» 210 

pAlac^e of Tif»po«» mhib at Ntigger, *203 
pAlAij^iuin bean rKAtMadnuK, 47; breaka down 
fu JiHigli*, 00 

pAhri tre**, tax on 413 

I’anllier. adv<mtitr«f with, at PtiArwar, 84-^; 

liabita of. 184; aeizen dog on tiuirch, 3Ptt 
Pardfoa ferrying wild fowl, yn 
Pariah doga and e<ir]»M(*a, */73 
Paaa of (hHataloor, 34Vi 
Paatoml Ufo and neighlamriMMxl of RiAntt' 
fau'turing toAH ooiii|>arotl, 45 
Patel 1 or head luau of the village, hia visit, 

m 

Patna, 180 

Patou <*f the Ifdh Regiment, death of, 292 
Poa-fowi, a flock of, 305 ; of Netlghenios, 372 
Pelican on the l»anka of a lank, 274 
Pet monkey in the t^aiiip, M 
l*igeoii 'pv* n |«arn»t , 450; Nicobar, 437; 
white nutmeg, 4C«0 

PigfMW* of \icol«ir lalanda, 437. 438, 450. 452 
Piga of Nii^olMir Islands, 435 ; on bimrd ship 
*Ai*hertou,’ 453 
*P}g sticking,* 325 
Pilot (iah aeeo«i|>auy shark, 19 
IMmlawj htiraeiijcn, lw> 

Plot for sekiug Bangalore fort dis.’^overed, 
”92 

I*o»* heT«, Indian, 124 
PoitMinoua anakea, their fangs, 147 
Polyainlry of the Tmlaa, 350 
Poitiii|ilne, MlKMding a, SO't ; $cmtd eating, SIl 
Pork of Nicoliar pi|^ fine -flavoured, 43d 
Port wine a g<XHl remedy for symptoms of 
dysentery, 423 

Portuguoic priest at Goa, 200-204 
Portuguese tro<»|>s at Goa, 2iHl 
Punch, a Malimtta horse keej‘e,r, 358; his 
wife and liaby, 300 ; g'^H’s with Ginger, 477 
Pimganore, visit fmm Itajah of, 

Ihirifl^udioti of {iersim. eartMif MaJbometaxi, 2fi2 
/yrimn mdunu or Indmu Boa, 127 

OtncK senses of wild animals, IBS, 133 
Quilted eotUm anuonr, 273 

tlADrf>fi 0 |l>r. X on hot winds, 425 
Rain in the troplcii, violence of, 153 ; heavy 
fall of. 348 

Rajali of Kola)>oor vtsitcMl, 225 
Ram Ghaut, at'enerj' of, W 
Rank, ladies bmacimis of, 470 
Rmir-gtmrd reUeved, 288; c<uii]iiAnd of, not 
an tmsy task, 298 

Rereption <»f Mr. Elliot at an Indian vinage, 
140 

Rector of oh! High fik'hool on Gte attihor, i 
Refl-deor cotnpanid wil^* nwa, 240 


Red-anappe^ a fiah of ioidaiiiAii IMaadai 408 
Heed, Mini. Col, 341 ; extract firom her louiv 
nal, 314, 345 ; emhwkf for muse, 427 
Reench or bear. 800 
Rellevliig guard by vohmteeiw, 288 
Besttng-place, invitation to aetect and tmy, 
422 

Retinue, a large rerinne required, 137 
Revrmge of Afrlean, 97 
HevoH in Myaore, m 
RbodAXlendron in jBeaPs Glen, 38$ 

Rib-facMid deer or muntjak, 252 

Rifle, effect of firing, on Nicobar lalandeni, 430 

Rlfie-ahoottng at antelope, 83 

Rungapah Naik and the poor letief-caRier, 

Rusanleer, or aambar, 339. Ss4 Sambar 
Ryola, 103 

Ryot sa%^ed by the author, 370 

Satijoiis, respect for rellgiooa mrvUsm at tea, 
21 ; su|*eTstitioii, hudaitce of, 38 
Balt-dniiat, 418 

Bait, sambar and deer tribe fond of, 241 
Bamlwr or rusa-deer, 08, 195, 111, 129,339; 
large htwd of, 340 ; coming out at nf^t to 
feed, 802 ; a fine stag killed, 804 ; ieiiaeit/ 
of life in, 305 ; head and marrow-bonea of, 
300 ; a wounded hiud esca|ie«, 876 ; teaadity 
of life in an ol<l stag, 877 ; in a bnkdmty 878 
Baiitgur, gardens and orangea, 55 
Havanmtr, attempt to sleeji at, 259 
Hcablmni, lose when running down jackal, 
417 

Sensations at s<’^a, 10 ; on seeing land, 83 ; on 
first landing in a foreign country*, 44 
Stmti mental, a smhlen uiwet t<» the, 411 
Hep<»y kilbni by dying tiger, 174 
Serinpi|»at!iin, 34‘i 
ScMMia, a Ci(dony of women at, 2U 
Sltallowucits of water on coast, 428 
Sliark and Nhark -fishing, 18, 21 
Sliarks in seas rou»it Kicolvar Islands, 454 
HhetMt, queen of, her visit to Bolomon, 358^ 359 
Biieiiioga, 272 

Bhikaris, or wild men from iheju^ea, 49; 
note on, 50 

Bhikari, characteristics of a gooti one, 107 
HhtMitinga tame bison. 115. 110 
Bhort (C'aptl 341, 427 ; nanrow escape from 
Andaman Itihuiders, 401 
Bhort cut {Hmietioies dangemua, 390 
Shnttlew<»rlh, Captain of * Abberton,* 438, 439 
* Biege of Ct»rinth ’ deacriptkiia in, equalled id 
Masuli^wtain, 428 

Ringelng off titer's whiskers. If, 78 
Sketching, da^roua thing on a mareh alittr 
laHtny, 389 

Skinner, (Capt ), killing tigers with a spear, 178 
Bkitiiters horse and nattve hofsetnan, anac^ 
dote vrf, 373 

Sleep, in ditfiinlt eireumstaacea, 339; ioldlafft 
walking in, 391 

Snake, a gigantic one^ 128 ; a large ona kilted^ 
197 ; bow to imqiare skin, 198 
Snakes of NicoW lalandA, 454 
Bnake-chamiing, 145 
Snake-charmer hitten by a serpant, 148 
Rnap-ahot kills native marksnian, 397 
Sohfier's flineral, 380 
Soldiera' wives afoastng vivar, 118 
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Sowun of Indift^ 980; •peoimmi of craelty* 976 
8peM. firot blood omni^iii bog^hoiitiiii. 396 
Bponing of t%«ro ftiio loojMmlii at 
177 

Bportamait weloomod by HIimIoo lyoi, 166 

hints H ftboot guns, smmunitioii, 
and boivosy ete, 936^ 930; soeiabtljty of 
Indisii, 191 

8pott^*de«r, or axis, 244 ; {turtnit of, 946, 
9A0 ; hard pursued at Tapi>oor, 303 ; their 
cry, 100 

Squall off Port CorawalHa, m, 460 
Stalking ibex, 370 

Stomiorwind and rain at Mootee Bennorc,963 

Slorj'ielHitg of Hindoos, 317 

Story of the Tlinee Brahmin*, 318, 321 

* 8tc>t/ ttdTenluitt with a mad stoi. 290601 
Snnday at sea« 91 

Surf ai Madras, 40 ; horse* swimming, 419 
Surf on shore of MoolNir Isla njhh 4^9 
Suttee of Hindoo widow, 2l|P94 ; ab^dish- 
men* of, 924 ™ 

Swandes, or images at Goa explaineil, 906 
Swim in a fwlt-water lagoon, 409 

Tan, tellliig a tale ’ 116 

* Tairof tJ»e Nin»l»ar Islanders, what it is, 431 f 

Taiia, tmphm of bii»o»-hftnt. KH I 

tVipall or fetter-carri^T Itas his ears rut off, 9t*5 * 
Tapixsw, game at. 301 304 ( 

Telliig»H» language, softness of, 45 i 

Tenaidty of life in ttm r. 174 j 

Tendwa, muitlutr. 18-* < 

Tents ptiile*l »lown at Iasi sooud of lojgl'**. 2iM 
Terresaa, one of the Xie<»l**T Islands, 444 ! 

* Tlialia * shin, 469 ^ 

Thomas, Odonel Henry, 96 

Throwing Sjiemr* of Nie»»bar Islanders. 443 ^ 

Thrush, song id an Indian, 3>r*0 \ 


Tobacco, IbndhMM of KloolMur laUndctw fbr, 
438. 441 

Todas or Tu<]as, bill folk, 834 
TtMldy'dottes, 413 

Tomb of Tlpi>oo amt Hyder Ally, 3434143 
Tixnigahodni or Tumbudra liver, 267 
Trail of deer, how to distlngulMh, 247 
Trail of tiger. 16« 

Tranait of women across river, 416 
Trinidada, 21 

Tumbling feats of Indian, 144 
♦Turquoise,* an Arab colt, 257 ; on the mart'h, 
239; in a liaibiHHUn, 315; latioMl, 474 ; re- 
eoverwl, 476 

Turtle, one liesianke for the Hqlah, obtainiHl, 
4U 

Turtle^feast, 412 

t'KHKAtTiiv station. Masulipatam, 419 
Caaiuwarry, village of, 193 

VifiorrATioa, first sight of tnudeal, 33 
VelU^re and Us alltgators, iA 
Veiii«s»n of s^UtwUhffr th« Iwpwt in India, 945 
Venimm that may Iw «esat«m, 111; in tnqdca! 
t limaie. 

Vrmnu of (‘obra, its ra)d«l action, 148 
Vigilance of an llsrx dw, 867 
Vitiagc*, picture of dcfurrl4c*). 974 
Vultures, 102; and dead tiodies, 976; st 
Masubi»atain, 495 

WA*miiKM, tiger killing raca, 167 

Walking asleep, siddicni, 994 

War, hoiTf*ni of. 975 

Watch a* s« a, 94 26 

Well With dead Isslie#, 994 

Wellesley Hahib, etwpdrrs aflcr, f*6 

Wtdtm , tugrik or setfdTnmoisthm of, ttfr-TM 


Thnnder»timn at mm, 93 ; toqdeal, 35 ; a ; Wife, how one is stnnel inn'll olaaiiird in the 
severe, 34A | hiUa, 4o0 

Tiger, imniuil of 69-73 ; kill* tame bwdklo, ; W’dd whrn it it lawful b’l slcsd, 33$; 
98 ; fntemipterl over eareaas of wild hng. \ atteuipr to karjitmm one. 413 
119; adventure of Busaapa with a tiger, 142, Wild im smjd hito service, 

143 ; pttiwiiit *'4 four tiger*. M9 ; shot Wtkl lm», 370 

thnmi^ the heart, 134 ; kill* Jlohadeeiir Wild fowl, crtiM^ Way f-f taming* 5»0 

the sowar, Ihnt ; «tMv«imter#*«l ami kilied Wolf fwifwujiiiif gaHdle, 967 ; inslanrra of 

when tleer'«hoi>tlng, 248 ; a ehaptcf on aaga^fy. 9fl4. 967 

tigem, lAi 183 Wolves, aagm-tiy td a fWN k of afx, 964'!fi5« 

Tl|f«T-hra«t. 69 Women of jlhtolair, 440, 4-54 

17g«r'«hiJ<?f punWwwl by hia father, 93 Wiawlrork r*f Xellgherrlir'*, 3## ' 

* ttgvan,* a amp I ivmi Bumah^ Woiillatk ganneitu, native anv^wita* a' hints 

Tlgriwi, wlventuw with, 183 ; atwl her fdilw, atwmt, 346 
Iht ; a iwdorhiua inaii-4iit#r, 165 ; dead one Wyoad district, methisl hf f|»«aring tigem in, 
nairifdi home, ITT 

TImlal at Madtna, 46 

Tlpfwm Haltilb old fmlaew nf. 996 : rellgimia Xavigai and mimeti!. 9th 

rwraecfutloiis, 9S5 ; pcalwilt m freactr, 343 ; 

hia rimniMhwttin, 344 YaoiM'airit, atverily «if marrlt In, 967 

Tlpfwo ftulfan, liiilhfilaee of, M 

Tippoo, the muUxreer, 3Kk3W Zmmmt of amitham MikliflillA Ctwitiify , 63 
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